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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE 



The first few pages of this book seem very pessimistic, but 
in truth the author's view is a broadly optimistic one, grow- 
ing more so with the progress of his work, which offers, to 
those who read, an answer to this strange enigma, by reveal- 
ing the social good which rests within the growing mass of 
crime. The minds of many men to-day are filled with anx- 
ious fears and forebodings because of this increasing weight 
of evil, the fruit of our higher civilization ; for they fail to 
trace within the gloom those strong forces working out so- 
cial betterment by means of this very increase of crime 
which they so deplore. 

Human good and human evil are many-sided — not fixed 
and unchanging, but largely relative — and compounded in 
ever-varying proportions the one with the other. Often, 
very often, evil is but good out of its proper time and place. 
Things must be looked at in their historic setting, if we 
would rightly value them. Only by a very wide, impersonal 
view — 3 long perspective — in which the individual and his 
immediate needs arc mei|;ed in the continued welfare of the 
human race, can we see, " as through a glass, darkly," the 
vast outlines of eternal good, can we grow into that high- 
hearted and grandly reasonable hope that 

" There ituJl nerer be one loit good 1 Wbftt ww, (ball live u before; 
The eril ii nnll, b naught, ii lilence implying lonnd) 
What was good, ifaall be good, with, for evil, lo mnch good more; 
On the earth the broken area; in the heaven, a perfect roond." 

(Browning.) A6t y<fitr. 

A student of these problems of crime for many years, the 
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vi The Author's Preface 

author was in charge of the Bureau of Charities and Correc- 
tion during the latter half of the Columbian Exposition, 
Chicago, 1S93. The following spring he delivered a course 
of lectures on Criminology before graduate students of Johns 
Hopkins University, and in 1894-95 was Fellow in Sociology 
at Columbia University, Since July, 1895, the thoughts 
presented in this book have been slowly developing and 
growing clear before his mind, and the last three years have 
been devoted to a critical examination of the evidence — his- 
torical, legal and statistical — throwing light upon the sub- 
ject. 

Careful study of the valuable writings of the criminal an- 
thropologists has strengthened the conviction that, in call- 
ing attention so forcibly to the physiological and psycholog- 
ical study of individual degeneration as the essential fact in 
criminology, we have been drawn away from the perception of 
another side of truth, perhaps equally important, namely: 
the evolutionary function and usefulness of crime and pun- 
ishment. Crime is in large part a social product, increasing 
with the growth of knowledge, intelligence and social moral- 
ity — increasing because of this growth. The persistent en- 
largement of the field of crime is a necessity for all truly 
progressive nations. Many acts formerly harmless, or so- 
cially beneficial, become harmful as civilization grows higher 
and more complex. An increase of crime, however, does not 
mean necessarily an increase of anti-social conduct. In fact, 
anti-social acts may have diminished while crime has grown 
larger in amount, or may have increased while crime has 
decreased. Society's conflict with its criminal members, 
due to the enforcement of new social prohibitions, is one of 
the chief means by which humanity, in every age, has risen 
from a lower to a higher plane of civilization, from almost 
uncontrolled license, selfishness and hate, into true liberty, 
love and mutual helpfulness. 
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The author desires to thank Professor Edwin R. A, Selig- 
man and other professors of Columbia University who have 
aided him in the prosecution of his work ; but especially is he 
indebted to Professor Franklin H. Giddings for criticism of 
his manuscript and proof sheets, and to Miss Katharine G. 
Spear for valuable assistance in proof reading, and for the 
making of the index. 

A. C. H. 

N«w You:, yantiaty, 1901. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Our theories of crime and our conception of the criminal 
have undergone profound modification since our notions of 
mankind were transformed by the researches of Mr, Darwin. 
Crime is still thought of by the uneducated as merely a 
black kind of wickedness, and by lawyers as merely a punish- 
able act. But scientific students of mind and of society have 
learned that wicked and punishable acts are correlated with 
anthropological and physiological facts, and with social and 
historical conditions, that are deserving of investigation. 
The criminal is still thought of by a majority of law-abiding 
persons as an "evil-doer," who sins deliberately, because he 
" likes to " ; who deserves the vengeance of man in this 
present world and the wrath of God in a world to come. 
But to the scientifically trained mind the criminal is a char- 
acter who should be examined with painstaking care and by 
precise methods, to determine how far be is responsible. 
He may be an atavistic variant from normal mankind, and 
devoid of moral sense, a dangerous creature, to be restrained 
as a wild beast blight be, but not to be punished by rational 
beings. He may be a weak or passionate person, not evil in 
disposition but liable to go wrong under stress of temptation 
or excitement Or, finally, he may be nothing more nor less 
than a "professional"— a man who has gone into crime as a 
profitable business, exactly as he might have gone into 
politics or promoting. To those who have become familiar 
with these distinctions, it seems quite clear that professional 
(ix) 
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criminals only are likely to be restrained by punishment, 
and that the "instinctive" and "occasional" criminals must 
be dealt with by other methods : equally clear that a sen- 
timental charity towards professional criminals, who ought 
to be punished with such severity as would make their busi- 
ness unprofitable, must result in an increase of crime. 

The methods of the anthropologists, however, are not the 
only ones that are suggested by an evolutionist philosophy, 
as applicable to the study of crime and the criminal. An 
undiscriminating notion of the criminal as in every instance 
a wicked man, or as in every instance a defective and irre- 
sponsible man, leading, as it must, to an undiscriminating 
policy of punishment or of mercy, is not the only cause affect- 
ing the amount of crime in the community. Granting the 
distinctions that have here been named, crime may increase 
or decrease in amount without any change in law or in pol- 
icy. Changing social conditions determine the birth-rates of 
the atavistic and irresponsible ; of the violent, the weak, the 
unscrupulous. Changing social conditions determine also 
the range of temptation and of opportunity. Crime and 
criminals, therefore, must be studied by the methods of the 
statistician, as well as by those of the anthropologist, if we 
are to obtain an adequate knowledge of the causes that 
control human well-being. 

Even these methods, however, do not exhaust the possi- 
bilities of investigation offered by the phenomena of crime. 
Not every wicked act, not every injurious act, is a crime 
Certain acts (and negligences) society through its law-mak- 
ing authority formally prohibit.'^, and through its executive 
authority solemnly punishes. These acts, which the state 
thus authoritatively brands, and no others, arc crimes. 

It is obvious therefore that crime may increase or diminish 
from age to age without any change whatever in the number 
of wrongful acts. Deeds which at one time are tolerated or 
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even approved, at another time may be denounced and pun- 
ished. Any change in the attitude of society toward human 
conduct must consequently make a corresponding change in 
the statistics of crime. It is well within the limits of possi- 
bility that a community might become, generation by gener- 
ation, more moral, and produce increasing crops of the 
"peaceable fruits of righteousness," and yet show in its 
moral statistics a steady increase of crime, in excess of the 
increase of population. 

This is a phase of the phenomena of crime which is un- 
familiar to the general reader and to the average voter, and 
which, indeed, is understood only by those few persons 
among the well-informed who have devoted themselves to 
studies in comparative jurisprudence or in the history of 
legislation. It is this phase especially that Dr. Hall has in- 
vestigated, and has set forth in the present volume with a 
thoroughness which, I think, has not characterized any pre- 
ceding study of the relation of crime to civilization. 

A moment's reflection will satisfy an intelligent reader 
that, by its very nature, civilization must now and then 
increase the sum total of crime. Civilization devises, ex- 
tends and improves a moral order among men, and this order 
takes the form of legality. One after another the acts and 
negligences which civilized men regard as evil are branded, 
prohibited and punished as "crimes." Sometimes in a 
moment of mistaken zeal, acts that a sober second thought 
declares to be innocent in themselves, and harmless to man- 
kind, are so stigmatized. Yet, on the whole, this process of 
converting immoralities into positive crimes is one of the 
most powerful means by which society in the long run elim- 
inates the socially unfit, and gives an advantage in the 
struggle for existence to the thoughtful, the considerate, the 
far-seeing, the compassionate; so lifting its members to 
higher planes of character and of conduct. While it would 
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be absurd to say that civili2ation is promoted by an increase 
of crime, if by " increase" we mean b multiplication of evil 
deeds, (the legal definition and the punishment of crime 
remaining the same) it is yet periectly true to say that 
civilization in the long run is promoted by that "increase" 
of crime which is caused by an extension of the category of 
acts branded by society as criminal, the total number of evil 
deeds remaining unchanged. 

I have some fear that Dr. Hall in these pages has not 
always been sufficiently careful to emphasize the distinction 
that I have just made. The attentive reader, however, will 
have no difficulty in discovering that Dr. Hall is not trying 
to demonstrate anything so absurd as a beneficial reaction 
of harmful deeds. And I am sure that those who examine 
the book as a study of results attributable to the long his- 
torical process of extending the category, " crime," over larger 
and larger areas within the field of socially injurious conduct, 
will find it a positive contribution to our present knowledge 
of this immensely important subject. 

Frankun H. Giddings. 

CfkmMa UniwtrtUf. 
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THE EVOLUTIONARY FUNCTION AND USEFULNESS OF CRIME 
AND PUNISHMENT. 

Each human community, in every age, is busy moulding 
its individual members into conformity with its own type — 
into a closer resemblance to the social ideal. The American 
is different from the Englishman and both are unlike the 
German. The French type is markedly distinct and sepa- 
rate from both the Italian and the Spanish. A social educa- 
tion environs us from the cradle to the grave — a pressure to 
be this kind of man and not to be this other and antago- 
nistic kind. If, for the most part, we are scarcely conscious 
of this moulding influence, it is because we are so used to it, 
and because we are ourselves scions of the national stock, 
inheriting these national traits and tendencies from our 
remote ancestors. Settle in a foreign land, and the pressure 
soon becomes disagreeably, perhaps painfully, apparent; 
and you must conform, in large measure, to these unwonted 
customs, rules and ways of doing things, if you would be 
happy and prosperous in the new environment. 

In the furtherance of this social education, two great 
natural forces — strong, ever-present, social tendencies — are 
made use of, encouraged, trained, by the social group. One 
is the natural admiration and imitation of strong men, 
lai^ely resembling their comrades, only somewhat better 
representatives of the developing social type ; and the 
second is the instinctive abhorrence and persecution of indi- 
viduals unlike their fellows — anti-social variations — danger- 
ously hostile to the common weal. These two great 
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socializing tendencies, or forces, work together in absolute 
harmony; and along the line of progress they induce, social 
pressure becomes more and more strongly developed, with 
increasing social evolution. This pressure is partly con- 
scious and partly unconscious, in both directions : of praise 
or blame, of honor or persecution. The limits of the field 
of crime are largely coterminous with the extent of conscious 
persecution and punishment by the social group for wrongs 
against itself, and are continually being extended with the 
progress of civilization. 

The creation of a new crime (that is, the branding by so- 
ciety of some form of conduct as criminal) always implies 
social punishment — a punishment enforced to raise the com- 
munity to a higher plane of life, a nearer approach toward 
the social ideal. A new form of crime means either a step 
forward or a step backward for the nation choosing it. 
Wisely chosen, it is an active force driving man upward to 
a better, more truly social, stage of civilization ; but the 
nation that persists in choosing its crimes wrongly is on the 
high road to degeneration and decay. Crime is to the body 
social much what pain is to the individual. Pain is the 
obverse of the shield of pleasure, and without the existence 
of pain there is no pleasure possible ; without increasing pain 
there is no growth of higher pleasures. So, also, crime is 
the obverse of the shield of social good, and without in- 
creasing crime, there is probably no growth in social good- 
ness — or, in other words, no development of the nation into 
the fullness of its strength, happiness and usefulness. It will 
cease to be a living force in the evolution of a higher, world 
civilization, and will become stationary, like the Chinese, or 
degenerate, like the American Indian. 

Crime, therefore, is an inevitable social evil, the dark side 
of the shield of human progress. The most civilized and 
progressive states have the most crime. It is a social pro- 
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duct, increasing with the growth of knowledge, intelligence 
and social morality — with all that is summed up in the 
words higher civilization.' The increase of crime largely 
takes the direction of acts in opposition to new social prohi- 
bitions. These prohibitions are neither accidental nor 
whimsical, but are inevitable consequences of the increasing 
complexity of life. In general, new crime follows lines of 
greatest resistance to the new life of society. 

This book is an attempt to study some of the relations of 
crime to social progress; chiefly two great phases of the 
subject; namely: The evolutionary function and usefulness 
of crime and punishment ; and. Crime as a social product, 
increasing with the increase of social prohibitions. 

Nature's great task, throughout the ages, seems to have 
been the elevation of the individual, at the expense of his 
powers of reproduction — individuation versus procreation — 
resulting in the persistent rise in value of the individual life, 
as measured in terms of size, strength and activity of body 
and of brain. The forces preservative of race are two, 
writes Herbert Spencer, the power to maintain the indi- 
vidual — the power to generate the species. These vary in- 
versely — as one decreases the other increases.' The evolu- 
tion of larger, stronger, more highly developed forms of life 
is always accompanied by the same phenomenon, a de- 
creasing birth rate. The minutest organisms multiply in 
their millions ; the small compound types next above them 
in their thousands, while larger and more compound types 

' Tbere ii tcucdy ■ lUte in tbe American Udioh for vblch the cetuo* itatirtici 
do Dot ihow > Uigc, tuid for the moit pail, progreniTe Increue in the nnmbei of 
dimiuli (■', *. pruonen) io proportiDii to popoktion, (ince 1850. The »enge 
nunbcn (or theie fire cenini period* ue : For MuMchnietti, 1,899 priwcen 
pel l/xx^iOOO population; loi New York, 1,378; Maryland, 993; Miuonri, 689; 
Arkanta*, 651; Miniiaippi, 551 ; Utah (4lait centm peilodi), 519; New Mexico 
(4 lait cenini period*), 5 lO. 

*Sce }^nHpUt 0/ Bioiagy, II., 401, 
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multiply but ta their hundreds or their tens, and the largest 
and most highly developed types only by twos or units.' 
Lowest ' organisms are marvelously prolific. The shallow 
seas of the Paleozoic age swarmed with minute life, which 
left its history written in the fossils of the hills, in the coral 
reefs of ocean, in chalk cliffs and silicious deposits every- 
where, and in " the summits of great mountain ranges in 
Europe, Africa and India," formed of tiny shells of animals 
(known as numulites) which lived and died and helped to 
build our earth, during those eaiiy ages,' Undeveloped life is 
almost completely dependent upon its physical environment. 
The lower the organism the smaller its ability to contend 
with external dangers, and great fertility is absolutely nec- 
essary to preserve the species from destruction. Evolution- 
ary forces act upon these lowly forms of life mainly _/h»« the 
outside, upon whole groups, rather than from within the groupi 
upon its members singly.' The development produced by 
such means is enormously expensive. Nature seems to 
squander life, holding it of little worth. 

" A thousand types are in the hills." 
During the Mesozoic, or Reptilian age, natural selection 
was working along a low plain of individual self-interest; 
dominance was the reward of great size and enormous phys- 
ical strength. But in united effort there is greater power 
than any gigantic brute can possess, and social life, with its 
mutual helpfulness against enemies and stimulation of mental 

' See PriHcifUi ef Biology, II., 426-7. ■ Mitchell, p. 47. 

* A DumericKllf luge group of tbcte microKopic organisini would occiqi; k 
Tcc; niull ipmce on the lurbcc of out euth, and theii enTiroiunent woiild be 
pTBCticallj the lame foe all individoali : Chat ii, the foicei actiDg upon them for 
good or evil would be in general the lame tbconghout the entire group; Kiid, 
being ta very plaitic undet external inflnencei, they would all develop in much 
the Hme ws;, until fuccen or destructian came to the entire band. Another 
■imilar group, a little removed in ipace, might have a diSsrent tet of forcei acting 
upon it, have iti indiridaal uniti diflerentlf developed and perhipi tucceed 
where the fint group failed. 
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development, become the prime requisite for success in the 
stru{^le for existence; the great means to the attainment of 
a higher, more unselfish life. 

After some mental activity has been aroused within the 
social group, there is, as it were, an effort of nature to pro- 
mote upward growth by a less wasteful process, using the 
awakened individual intelligence, combined with the in- 
herited social instinct, to induce evolution from within the 
group, by encouraging useful variation from the average- 
thus producing the leader — and punishing harmful variation, 
thus ultimately converting the mere malefactor into the 
criminal. Social pressure from within the group unites with 
the pressure from without to uplift and socialize the individual. 
One of the most important forms of this inner pressure is 
called among men criminal prosecution and punishment. 

A social group is fundamentally a kindred group. Its 
members feel a resemblance among themselves and a sense 
of safety and of pleasure develops. There is general like- 
ness with individual variation. The natural leaders are very 
like their fellows, being simply somewhat stronger exponents 
of the developing social type. Divergence from this type is 
disliked and antagonistic variation meets with conscious or 
unconscious persecution. And rightly so, for the social 
might stands as a shield before each and every member, pro- 
tecting him from the destruction his weakness must call 
down, if left unaided. In so doing, society makes itself, as it 
were, responsible to nature for the acts of all its members. 
The individual whose persistent conduct weakens the social 
bond, or injures the effectiveness of the social group, must 
be made powerless to harm ; for, since social life to a large 
extent prevents the immediate action of natural selection 
upon the individual, wise social selection must take its place, 
or destruction comes to all. 

This is the explanation of crime and of the necessity fpi 
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6 The Rebellious Laggard 

its punishment Individual variation^, actively antagonistic 
to the prevalent social ^pe, exist in all the higher social 
groups. Commonly they are social laggards, who have not 
kept pace with the average development toward the social 
ideal. The rebellious social la^ard is the true criminal ; 
other laggards belong to the pauper class. Even the higher 
animal societies collectively punish the most dangerous anti- 
social acts. Much the same conduct with a few additions is 
punished by the lowest human societies now known upon the 
earth ; and, as social life attains to higher planes, more and 
more actions become socially harmful, are generally recog- 
nized as such, and added to the list of crimes — that is, the 
list of actions which society punishes as wrongs against itself, 
for the sake of the general welfare, for the preservation of 
the social life, for the elevation of the individual toward the 
ideal of the social type. 

Thus the production of crime and criminals is one of the 
saving processes of nature, substituting a lesser for a greater 
evil, promoting upward progress at a smaller cost. For if 
nature had not induced this increasingly severe social selec- 
tion and pressure within the group, toward the elevation ol 
the individual and the improvement of the type, then that 
primitive and unreasoning form of pressure from physical 
forces without the group, which always persists, must have 
continued alone in operation, destroying countless individ- 
uals and groups, without, if we may so express it, the attempt 
to educate them into the true lines of their upward develop- 
ment. 

Ancient human society was organized upon the basis of 
kindred — blood relationship — and not upon the possession 
of a common territory. Now, the individual is the unit, and 
is responsible to the state alone.- Then, the kindred was the 
unit, and a wide s>^tem of group responsibility prevailed.' 
' Heocn, p. 457; M*in«, p. 126-7. 
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A man was responsible to his kindred, gens (or clan), his 
phratiy, tribe and tribal confederacy, if this last existed. 
Each of these groups was likewise responsible for the man, 
for each and every member. It suffered for Ms misdeeds 
and could be rewarded for his good actions. The minor 
groups were originally independent — not yet included in any 
larger and more complex social body — and possessed, or, 
we may almost say, were possessed by, a wild and ferocious 
justice, reeking itself in fierce spasms of social vengeance, 
" half punishment, half outr^e," upon some hated member 
of the band. Few acts, however, were punished by the 
social Ep^ups, as such, and few acts were therefore crimes. 
Injuries to individuals were left to private revenge, and there 
were other harmful acts — sins — supposed to be punished by 
the gods. 

In gentile society, the household was the economip in- 
stitution. Its chief function was the obtaining of a food 
supply. The Gens, or clan, was a mutual protective associ- 
ation, for help, defence and redress of grievances. Its 
functioi may be, called judicial protective.' The Phratry, 
{tparpui — brotherhood), was formed by a union of related 
gentes. It was the chief religious institution and had also 
social and judicial protective functions.' The Tribe or 
Tribal Confederacy, was primarily a military institution, 
standing for the unity and might of the gentile people.^ 

Each one of these social groups possessed judicial and 
penal authority, by right of ancestral, immemorial custom. 
Yet, in the most primitive legal codes which have come 
down to us, the evidence for such authority is very scanty. 
Why is this ? Early Germanic codes of customary law embody 
but a part of the ancient penal customs of the race. Thus 
we find no mention of the father's right to punish for offences 
within the family. Such power was regulated, then as now, by 
' Maiffa, Aifitnt Seei^, pp. 76, 77. *Itid.,p.^ * IMJ^ p. 117. 
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8 Barbaric Codes 

social custom and existed none the less surely, though not 
chronicled in written laws.' Thus, also, crimes,* or au- 
thority to punish lor such offences, are rarely mentioned; 
yet crimes existed, and the ability and will to punish were 
not lacking. These codes of the German barbarians afTord 
us, nevertheless, by far the most clear and complete record 
we possess of ancient legal systems.^ They deal almost en- 
tirely with offences which would now be classed as criminal, 
but which were not criminal then, in any true sense of that 
word.* They were injuries inflicted by man upon his fellow 
man, such as would now result in a civil suit for damages. 
These acts were not regarded nor punished by society, (or 
the State), as wrongs against itself, and in this consists the 
very essence of all crime. The laws, at first, simply afforded 
an opportunity for the injured party to accept compensation, 
rather than exact private vengeance (his undoubted right). 
The penalty was proportioned to the provocation, and not 
to the offence. Later, the laws hardened into a compulsory 
seeking and acceptance of composition offered for an offence, 
before private vengeance could be legally pursued. The 
man who refused to ask and accept an atonement for the 
injury received, and the offender who would not pay the 
customary price for his forgiveness, thus preserving the 
peace of the community, came to be regarded as untrue to 
the folk, and were solemnly declared outside of the law's 
protections-outlaws. Such men were true criminals ; possi- 
bly the first dealt with, under the law, as distinguished from 
ancient social custom.^ 

' Offencei agaititt the father't luthority have D«f «r beeo dimei in uiy age, no 
matter bow great the patemal ii£ht of chaitilement. They were rini lathei. 

* Bnumer, ii, 603 et acq. 
■ Maine, p. 367. 

* See article on Crime, Eneytlofadia Briianniea. 

■R. R. Chetiy, p. 14. For Iceland, ace T61 Story of CUH, Oi Ou^aw; 
edited by Sir J. Daient. 
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Thus we find in the earliest Germanic codes many penal 
laws, but not much true criminal law.^ They were attempts, at 
first weak, but steadily gaining in firmness and hardening into 
law, to tame these wild men of the woods, by substituting an 
elaborate system of composition for the dearly loved right of 
blood revenge. But the lack of a developed criminal law is no 
evidence that crimes were not recognized and punished by 
early Germanic society. In fact, we have positive proof to 
the contrary, not only for the Germans, but for all other 
races of the great European-Aryan stock, and even for the 
lowest savage hordes known to man, such as the Australian 
Black-fellows and the African Bushman. Human society 
everywhere, writes Waitz, " has some common interest in 
opposition to the private interests of the individuals com- 
posing it."' Where the individual insists upon acting in op- 
position to social necessity, there we have the true criminal, 
and society must punish him or cease to exist. 

How did primitive society punish the criminal? Just as 
private vengeance struck down the man who had harmed his 
fellow man, so social vengeance destroyed the malefactor 
who had injured the social body so seriously as to awaken 
in its members the passionate longing for revenge. There 
was no criminal law, because there was a separate action and 
procedure in the case of every criminal. Fundamentally in- 
stinctive, as are many acts of self-preservation, and for long 
largely unreasoning, like the lynch law of mobs, primitive 
society struck at its criminal members directly, through the 
folkmote, or assembly of all freemen. The people tried, con- 
demned and punished, following the dictates of ancestral 
custom, with its roots deep in instinctive necessary action. 
Socially necessary action equals right action, because it is 
indispensable (or social self-preservation and upward pro- 

> Mune, p. 36^-70. 

• Wuti, AnAr^tkg^, p. 176. 
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gress. The people also slowly and almost unconsciously 
modified ancient custom to meet new needs. 

No higher power — king, or priest, or noble — decreed what 
acts should be called criminal or compelled their punishment. 
Lowest savage tribes are intensely democratic and acknowl- 
edge no form of government, human or divine. Higher 
societies — Homeric Greeks, Romans of the days of Romulus* 
early Celts, Slavs and German barbarians of the first Chris- 
tian century — elected their magistrates, chiefs and kings, 
who could also be deposed by the assembly of the free- 
men, and most important matters were always referred to its 
decision.' The people were sovereign, judge, and often 
executioner. They alooe determined what constituted 
crime. They alone had 'power to condemn and punish 
criminals. Crime was and is a social product. 

How then shall we define crime? Crime is any act or 
omission to act, punished by society as a wrong against 
itself. This is not merely the author's own definition of 
crime — possibly made to harmonize with his peculiar views 
it is the condensed expression of opinions held in com- 
mon by the whole school of historical jurisprudence, and 
generally accepted by modern writers on criminal law, as the 
reader may prove for himself by an examination of the fol- 
lowing passages : 

SiK Hensy SuMHiK Mains 
" Aiuiaa Law." 

In the primitive history of Criminal Law, " the conception 
of crime, as distinguished from that of wrong or tort, and from 
that of sin, involves the idea of injury to the state or collective 
community." " The commonwealth itself interposed directly 
and by isolated acts to avenge itself on the author of the 
evil which it had sufTered." (p. 385.) 

' Uiering, Vargtsthiciie dtr IndeturopStr, pp. 396-397. 
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" The earliest conception of a crimen or crime is an act 
involving such high issues that the state, instead of leaving 
its cognizance to the civil tribunal, or the religious court, 
directed a special law or privilegium against the perpetra- 
tor." " The tribunal dispensing justice was the sovereign state 
itself." There was net " at this epoch any Law of Crimes, 
any Criminal Jurisprudence.' The procedure was identical 
with the forms of passing an ordinary statute." (p. 372-3.) 

" Nothing can be simpler than the considerations which 
ultimately led ancient societies to the formation of a true 
criminal jurisprudence. The State conceived itself to be 
wronged, and the popular assembly struck straight at the 
ofTender with the same movement which accompanied its 
legislative action." (.p. 381.) 

Later, " when a regular criminal law with courts and offi- 
cers had come into being, the old procedure remained prac- 
ticable. The people of Rome always retained the power ef 
punishing by a special law offences against its majesty." So 
" the Athenian Bill of Pains and Penalties, or tieayytTiia, sur- 
vived the establishment of regular tribunals." (p. 373.) 
" The Helisea of classical times was simply the popular as- 
sembly convened iov judicial purposes, ani the famous Dtkas- 
teries of Athens were only its subdivision or panels." " The 
history of Roman criminal jurisprudence begins with the old 
judicia populi, at which the kings are said to have presided. 
These were simply solemn trials of great offenders under leg- 
islative forms." (p. 382.) "When \^^ freemen of the Teu- 
tonic races assembled for legislation they also claimed authority 
to punish offences of peculiar blackness or perpetrated by 
criminals of exalted station. Of this nature was the criminal 
jurisdiction of the Anglo-Saxon witenagemot." (p. 374.) 

' Tliit b tomeicfaal loo sweeping a itatement; m Genntn •tndenti have prored. 
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R. R. Chkuy 
" "nt Grwa^ef Criminal Lam inAtmtut ammumititt." 

" In ancient law the is no ntch thing as a crime." "Crim- 
inal law, as distinct from penal law, involves some element 
of public condemnation — such as a sentence of outlawry," 
" The prototype of a modern criminal trial appears in the 
solemn proclamation at the tribe meeting, after full inquiry, 
of the sentence of outlawry," (p. 14.) 

" Criminal law originated, not in any command at all (as 
the School of Analytical Jurisprudence seems to maintain), 
but in the custom of retaliation, at a time when there was no 
such thing as a sovereign body to issue a command, and no 
means of enforcing it, were it issued." (p. 16.)' 

o, w. Houns, jK. 
" The Cemmeit Lam." 

" The germ of criminal law is found in the desire for retali- 
aHon against the ofTending thing itself .... vengeance was 
the original object." (p. 34.) 

" The secret root from which the law draws all the juices 
of life ,...(. e., considerations of what is expedient for the 

communis concerned ; generally the unconscious 

result of instinctive preferences and inarticulate convictions." 

(P- 3S-6). 

John Wildei May 

" The Law ef Crime!." 

" Crime is a violation or neglect of duty of so muck public 

importance that the law, either common or statute, takes no- 

' John Awtin, founder of th« School of Antdytica] JnriiprtideDce, pre* the fol> 
lowing delinitioD of Uw in hii Lecturir vn Jirisfrudeiui (Edition of 1869) : 

" Law i* • nle lud down for the guidince of an intelligent being bj ui intelli- 
gent Imng haring power over him." (p. S8) . " Cutomuy Uwt ate poiitire lain 
ftihioned by judicial legiilalion uponpre-exiitingcuitonu." "Thctc cnitomiare 
metelr rula Kl b; opinion! of the gorerned, and tanctioned or enforced ntoTaHj" 
till they '' are clothed with legal tancdoni by the lorereign one 01 number." (p. 
304.) Under tbeie anceitial cnitomt crime wai pnniihed bj lodety long befoc* 
Uw began. 
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tice of and punishes it." (p. r.) " Not every act which is 
legally wrong is a crime. Private wrongs are redressed by 
suits inter partes. In a criminal prosecution the government 
itself is a party, and the government moves only when the 
interest of the public is involved. The basis of criminality is 
therefore the effect of the act complained of upon the pub- 
lic." (p. 4.) 

"Moral obliquity is not an essential element of crime. 
What, therefore, is criminal in one jurisdiction may not be 
criminal in another, and what may be criminal at a particu- 
lar period is often found not to have been criminal at a dif- 
ferent period in the same jurisdiction." "The general 
opinion of society, finding expression through common law 
or through special statutes, makes an act to be criminal or not 
according to the view which it takes of the proper means of 
preserving order and promoting justice." "Adultery is a 
crime in some jurisdictions, while in others it is left within 
the domain of morals." " Embezzlement, which was, till 
within a comparatively recent period, a mere breach of 
trust, cognizable only by the civil courts, has been nearly, if 
not quite universally, brought by statute into the category 
of crimes as a modified larceny." " The sale of intoxicating 
liquors is or is not a crime, according to the different views 
of public policy entertained by different communities." (pp. 
4 and 5.) " It is impossible to draw an exact line between 
oKences that are criminal and those which are merely civil 
wrongs." The question to be settled is, "Has the public 
security been endangered by the offence?" (pp. 7 and lO.)' 

^ M«7 dawfia crime* u trtasans, felenies and tnitdtmeaneri. Treason 
b a diiect attack npon goTCTDment and diituibs tbe fonndatioiii of eociety itself. 
II u "active dnloyaltj to tb«Uate." (Thi* wai pcobablj' the original form of 

Sttcaria (Harqoii) of Milan : 

" Obierve, that by justice I ondentand nothing more than that bond which w 
.0 keep the interetl ol indWidnalt united, without which men would le- 
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"American and English Encyclopadia of Law," second 
edition, 1898 ; the latest and best work of the kind. 

Article on Crime. " A Crime is more accurately charac- 
terized as a wrong directly or indirectly affecting the public, to 
the commission of which the state has annexed certain pun- 
ishments and penalties, and which it prosecutes in its own 
name in what is called a criminal proceeding." (p. 248). 

Crimes distinguished from civil injuries. In State vs. 
Williams, 7 Rob. (La.) 271, it is said: "The distinction of 
public wrongs from private, of crimes and misdemeanors 
from civil injuries, seems principally to consist in this ; that 
private wrongs, or civil injuries, are an infringement or pri- 
vation of the civil rights which belong to individuals, con- 
sidered merely as individuals ; public wrongs, or crimes and 
misdemeanors, are a breach and violation of the public rights 
and duties due to the whole community, considered as a 
community, in its social aggregate capacity." (4 Black- 
stone Com. 5.) 

These extracts from the works of well-known writers on 
jurisprudence should suffice to give us clear ideas concern- 
ing the origin and nature of crime and criminal law. We 
see that among primitive peoples criminal law had scarcely 
yet come into existence. The penal laws first developed 
were laws of tort, or injuries of man to man ; and laws of 
sin, or offenses against the gods. But the idea of crime 
as a serious injury to society itself, and the punishment of 
criminals by society, obedient to the passion for vengeance 
and the dictates of ancestral custom, are found everywhere 
among primitive Aryans and all other races of men. As 

tnTB to the oiipD«1 itmte of barbuity. All pimiibmeDli irhicli exceed the necet- 
ritjr of preteniDg tbii bond, >ie in tbeir DStnre uniut." Sec Beccatu, chapter 
II., Of At Sight It PuniiM. 

" EvetT pvoUhment which doea not ui«e from abtokte necciul]'," tayt the 
grekt Hanteaqniea, " ii ^rannicaL" (Same chqiter.) 
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that great authority, Sir Henr>' Sumner Maine, writes in 
Ancient Law (p. 372) : 

" It is not to be supposed that a conception so simple 
and elementary as that of wrong done to the state was want- 
ing in any primitive society. It means rather that the very 
distinctness with which this conception is realized ts the true 
cause which at first prevents the growth of a criminal law." 

"When the Roman community conceived itself 

wronged, the state avenged itself by a single act on the in- 
dividual wrong-doer " The trial of a criminal 

was a proceeding wholly extraordinary, wholly irregular, 
wholly independent of settled rules and fixed conditions." 

Crime includes Misdetntanors, It is important that we 
should recognize this truth. There is no fixed line of moral 
heinousness beyond which all acts are crimes. That which 
is punished as a most serious offence In one age is often a 
simple misdemeanor in another, or perhaps no crime at all. 
On the other hand, harmless actions or petty misdemeanors 
of ancient days are now among our most troublesome and 
dangerous crimes. Is adultery a crime, misdemeanor, or 
civil injury? In New York it is legally a crime ; in England, 
more of the nature of a tort, and in some countries it is sim- 
ply a sin, unpunished by the law. Our ancestors very lightly 
regarded most forms of forgery and fraud, malicious injuries 
to property, painful wounds and attempts at murder. We 
deem them serious crimes. What shall we say of drunken- 
ness, o( the sale of intoxicants, of failure to have one's chil- 
dren educated? Most people see nothing immoral in such 
conduct, but a few states have made these actions criminal 
in recent years. The moral sense and intelligence of the 
community decide such questions, according to social needs, 
upon the plane of development attained. 

The definition of Crime in the American and English 
Encyclopadia of Law (1898), is framed to include misde- 
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meanors. On page 248 we read : "Although in common 
usage the word crime commonly denotes such offences as 
are ol a deep and atrocious die, and similar laults and omis- 
sions of less consequence are comprised under the name of 
misdemeanors, yet "crime" and "misdemeanor" in legal 
language are synonymous terms and the word "crime" in a 
statute has frequently been held to include misdemeanors." * 
This is clearly recognized in the Report on Forgery, by the 
Select Committee on the Criminal Law of England, 1827. 
" Forgery is made criminal by the Common Law, and by 
various statutes. At Common Law it is a misdemeanor only ; 
under the statutes it is frequently a felony. But, unless 
in raising the crime to a higher class," etc. (p. i). 

Sir James Fitz James Stephen writes : "A large number of 
misdemeanors were created by statute at different times, but 
especially in the i8th and 19th centuries, which differ in no 
essential respect from the common crimes distinguished as 
felonies. For instance, to obtain goods by false pretences, 
to misappropriate securities intrusted to the offender as 
agent, solicitor or banker, and to commit many other fraudu- 
lent or mischievous acts, are, as far as moral guilt is con- 
cerned, on a level with theft."* 

It is very necessary that we should grasp clearly the dis- 
tinction between tort, sin, crime, and acts of war. The field 
of crime has spread to such an extent as to cover many 
actions formerly classed under these other heads. 

A tort is essentially a private injury as distinguished from 
a public wrong. It is a barm inflicted by a man upon his 

^Crimt iruluda Afisdemeattori. England : Maine vi, Owen, 9 B. & C, 59J; 

17 E, C. L., 456. New York : Matter of Clatlt, 9 Wend. (N. Y.), 21a. Peima. : 
Lehigh County vs.. Schock, 1 13 Pa. SL, 373. III. : Van Meter vs. People, 60 lU., 
168. For many more lacb decilions Ke page 250, A. & E. Encf. of Law, 1898. 

*NiiUry vf At Criminal Law of En^nd, i, 4S9. The criterion of a delete 
01 tort ti that, " the perton who lufien it, and not the State, ii concened to be 
wiODgetL" (Maine, p. 371.) 
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fellow man, not regarded as a wrong done the state, but giv- 
ing rise to a civil suit for damages. In ancient times the 
injured man would have sought private vengeance, and a 
blood feud might have resulted. Later, it became customary 
to accept arbitration and pecuniary composition. SocieQr 
gave to this arbitration a legal form and made the accept- 
ance of the damages awarded compulsory, unless the plain- 
tiff chose not to press his suit. Thus, for a tribesman to kill 
or steal from a man of another clan within hb own tribe, was 
a tort demanding vengeance or compensation. 

A sin is an offence against God", frequently punished as a 
crime by men. To kill one's blood brother was a fearful sin, 
punished by the community with the dread social doom of 
outlawry. 

To kill or steal from a member of another tribe was an act 
of war, the weakening of a natural enemy and consequently 
praiseworthy. It was only very slowly and gradually that 
theft, murder, robbery and rape (within the social group) 
became crimes ; regarded not merely as misfortunes or 
harms to an individual, but chiefly as wrongs to society 
itself, to be punished by society, utterly irrespective of the 
wishes of the persons chiefly concerned.' 

Primitive man was, as Aristotle has well said, " the hard- 
est of all animals to govern." The European Aryan was a 
sturdy individualist, passionate, rebellious at restraint, loving 
war and vengeance as his duty and his right — as that which 
makes a man. The blood feud had its use. It tended to 
consolidate the family group and to develop responsibility. 
It was a rough and terrible means of preserving peace ; for 
even the boldest man would hesitate before bringing the 
vengeance of an entire kindred upon his house from genera- 

'Muae.p. 370-371, Mid £ii0irJi;^«iAa£ru!«iiM^M(utideoii Crime); "lufttj 
primitive tribet, uiirder, Tobbet7 and ope ue not criniet — not *X leut in tt* 
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tion to generation. It waa also a weighty reason for the de- 
vdoping of strength, courage and weapon skill. Every hand 
must guard its own head and every freeman his own home. 
Thus it made for social stability and warlike power. 

The tribal state was but a weak institution, chiefly for mili- 
tary purposes. It punished a few acts as crimes because they 
bad to be punished ti the social group was to hold together, 
iMit at first it dared not interfere with individual vengeance, 
the right of private war.' Arbitration and composition for 
harm were very early offered as a substitute for blood re- 
venge, but even when the state became strong enough to 
make arbitration compulsory, it yet preserved for long (in 
its trials) the semblance of a purely voluntary agreement,* 

What primitive society needed most was strong, despotic 
law, to bind it firmly together, and give it strength and power 
to grow. Such taw was most difScult to create and to en- 
force.' ' It fcMtned Arst where most needed, strengthening 
the outer shell of association, hardening the tribe for war. 
Just as HI the evolving sphere of earth the outside crust fonns 
and hardens first, iHiile the inside matter is yet hot and 
molten, so in primitiwe human socie^, the outside shell of 
legal custom hardened «ver the unruly passions of men un- 
used to restraint, whose explosive natures were continually 
driving them into fierce words and bloody deeds.* In this 
stage of development, writes Steinmetz, there is as yet a 
kind of tndifTerence to internal affairs, and only occasional 
punishment of differing characters (by death, expulsion or 
the like) takes place. The moral and disciplinary consider- 
ation of crime is entirely absent. There is as yet no proper 
compulsory state power.* Actions considered crimes were 
necessarily very few, while intense popular abhorrence and 

■Hcftni, pp.43o->- 'Milne, p. 374. 

■ See Bagehot^ PMytUi wmtPtKHa, ^ m, uid Hevn, p. 393. 

*Heatn, pp. 430^31. 'Stemmetz, duptei 5, book ii. 
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" almost physical loathing " of the criminal must have made 
him a very rare type ol man.' Only the necessity for inter- 
nal peace (for the blood feud was simply civil war socially 
sanctioned), strengthened the hands of society to substitute 
compulsory arbitration and composition for private ven- 
geance, at a time when the development of wealth made 
compensation possible, and the increasing cultivation of the 
soil made internal peace more and more indispensable.* 
Composition became a favorable factor in the struggle for 
existence, and society, by gradually changing certain torts 
into crimes, intrenched itself, as it were, on a higher plaAe 
of human existence. The number of acts punished as crimes 
was increased. The number of criminals was greatly multi- 
plied, but social welfare was conserved and individual se- 
curity and freedom were enlarged. 

No depth of moral heinousness is sufficient in itself to 
make an action criminal. Sin is never crime unless society 
makes it such. The mere fact that laws exist decreeing pun- 
ishment for certain conduct, will ndt make that conduct 
criminal. In the statute books of England and the United 
States, there are many penal statutes (Blue Laws) never re- 
pealed, but unenforced for generations. The acts they were 
aimed to punish are certainly not crimes now, and they may 
never have been crimes. For it b not sufficient that society 
desire to punish, make taws to punish, or even try to pun- 
ish. Unless it actually succeeds in punishing, often enough 
to make the average citizen believe ofTenders likely to be 
brought to justice, the act is not yet a true crime. On the 
other hand, social punishment need not fall upon a majority 
of offenders to make their conduct criminal. In the United 
States to-day, comparatively few men are executed, or im- 
prisoned, for the many murders committed ; but the average 
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citizen, not called upon to investigate such matters closely, 
does not realize this, and believes that " murder will out," 
and in general be punished. Laws need not exist and be 
enforced to make the actions they prohibit crimes. Lynch 
violence may do the work neglected by the courts of justice. 

The essentials of crime are two. 

First The act must be one that society abhors and desires 
to punish as a wrong against its welfare. 

Second. The act must be punished often enough to 
make the displeasure of society evident and its deter- 
rent force plainly felt. Then, and not till then, does the 
action become a crime. But, if society is at all united in the 
intention to punish, it will generally succeed in indicting 
some form of penalty, and this the more surely as social 
organization becomes stronger and more effective. 

For it is the social standard of right action that deUrmines 
what conduct shall bt criminal. Society says : You must 
live up to a certain standard, at your peril. The test is 
essentially an objective one, and deals with manifest conduct, 
not the motive behind the act. A man thoroughly bad 
morally, need not fear punishment if he keep within the let- 
ter of the law. Again, it matters not how good a man's 
intentions may be, if he breaks the law he will be punished 
as a criminal ; for society thinks he ought to have known 
better — unless, indeed, he prove idiotic or insane.' The 
standard is not fixed and unchanging, but is modified from 
age to age, according to the general level of knowledge, in- 
telligence and social morality, and the actual needs of an 
advancing civilization. 

Social evolution implies increasing complexity of life, a 
larger interdependence among men, and necessitates a nicer 
adjustment of mutual rights and duties, which must be en- 
forced (lat^ely through the criminal law), if society is to 
iHolmet, pp. 110-113. 
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hold together and maintain a healthy growth, " Man, unlike 
the lower animals, has had to be his own domesticator." ' 

The criminal is the rebellious social laggard and must in 
some way be prevented from destroying, or seriously harm- 
ing, the social life. There are many ways of accomplishing 
this end : by his death, imprisonment, education, reforma- 
tion; but all arc forms of punishment* for the man who re- 
fuses to live up to the standard of right action set by his 
fellow men, and the social welfare imperatively demands 
that such rebels be punished. With increasing civilization, 
more and more actions become socially bad, are per- 
ceived to be injurious by the common sense of the commun- 
ity, and are punished as crimes, thus increasing the number 
of criminals. 

So long as social progress continues, so long as there is 
growth from a lower to a higher plane of brotherly love and 
mutual helpfulness, so long as the rebellious social laggard 
continues upon earth, for so long will crime continue to exist 
and possibly also to increase.^ That it has increased till now 
this book will give the evidence, so far, at least, as the English- 
speaking people is concerned. But the nature of crime has 
changed and will continue to change, from more to less 
heinous ofTences, if we judge from the standpoint of present 
public opinion. Under the rule of law men have been 
slowly and painfully learning to curb their hasty passions. 
Crimes of force show a very great decrease during the last 
few centuries, and they are decreasing still. 

'B*gehol,p.5i. 

* See tbe h^ied of Elmira and othet Refomutory priioiieii for educatioii, tfae 
parole (jriteiii and the Indetcnnmate lenteiicc. 

■ If in toy ige uid oMioD a lugec unoont of crime ii pnniihcd tli*a in a lUer 
and higher atafc of todal derelopment, it i« probabljr became actJont not righllj 
eriminal arebnng puniibed in the former time, or became degeneralicn, which 
often brinp non-puniihinent for e*en 707 dangeiom oScncct, it letting in at the 
lattei period. 
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li crime shall ever cease upon earth, it can be only whes 
obedience to social commands has become an overmastering 
habit in the individual ;' when society has grown so wise as 
to prohibit only the true crimes of its age ; so strong and effi- 
cient that the mere dread ol its displeasure is quite enough 
for the prevention of evil acts ; when, in a word, the aim 
o( Christianity, the brotherhood of man, is realized on earth. 
Then social morality can rise to higher and higher planes 
without increasing crime. Hitherto the social mind has had 
in every age " Ic d^faut de ses qualit^s," and has punished 
or tried to punish as crimes, actions helpful or at least not 
harmful to the social welfare.* 

It is an old truth that the greatest benefactors of the world 
have been also its greatest martyrs. New liberty, new life, 
have come to men often under a criminal ban. Are we wiser 
than our fathers? Do we no longer make these old mistakes? 
Thus much seems sure. The nation that persists in choosing 
its crimes wrongly is on the high road to social degeneration 
and destruction ; and since the English-speaking people has 
continued to grow more strong, more united, more dominant 
upon the earth, we may believe that it has, upon the whole, 
through many errors, chosen its crimes rightly, and that it 
will continue to be, through coming years, the great teacher 
of Christianity and of civilization.^ 

' A condition prmcticcUjr fulBlled unong loweM orage tiibn, where obedience 
lok lew fonduneittil ancient cnstomi ii thoroughly initinctiTe and anieuoning, 
became mn into the reiy (ibie of the rac<, by itecn proccMei of nitonl Mlection, 
teaching elementary Mcial neceuitiet. 

' The Statutci of Laboien in En^and, the labieqaeDt attempt! to Diake labor 
nniom criminal, and tbe pnniihmenti of the Inqniiition in Spain, will KT*e *a ex- 
ample* ; at will alto the attcmpti, in our own day, to make tniiti aa inch ciiinin*], 
and not linplythe abutea of traat*. 

* A crime and a fonn of crime expren two cloiely related yet divene ideu, be- 
tween which we ibonld diitinguiih clearly. Acrime it anact, the act of a crimi- 
nal, pnnithed by lociely at a wrong againtt ittelf. A foiw of crime ii a kind of 
Gondnct which tociety would pnnith in thii manner, if the act were perpetrated, if 
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the criminal exifted. Thni, treason ii uid hMklw«T«b«en (u l*t back aiwecui 
trace) a moit hcinout (onn of ciime amoDgmen, llitoiighoattlie centariet actt 
of tnaioD hate been very fieqaent, and Mreiely ptmiihcd ai crimei; but among 
lowett «a*age hordct and the mott highl; cinllicd modem aationi we find almoat 
no inrtancea of pnnuhment for thii offence. The tcaitoi faoi ptacticallf diiap- 
peared from the £k|4iih criminal itati>tics dnring the last half ceotnry, and ahhoi- 
rence of the tnJtoTonf act i« tointeiKe among lowcilMTagetthat no one iifonnd 
to conunit thi« moat hcinona oF nimet. A fonn of condnct maj therefore be 
criminal withont the actual infliction of locial poniahment, but inch inttaneea aw 
Teij rare. Piracy ii an example fot modern time^ 

We mar dream of a nation, in aome future age, when eren a new form of crime 
may not necewaciljr mean an increase of criminali. With oa, the tiamgieMor b 
io vcf7 natmal and cuitomaiy a reault of the prohibition that we expect him >i « 
matter of comae, and are nerer pleaiantfy diaappointed by hia non-^>peaiance. 
He ii not, howcTer, an abaolulely inerilahle aocial piodnct, prorided knowledge, 
intelligence and morality are high and atrocg enough, and the habit of obedience 
dominant enongh in the aocial group. 
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CHAPTER II 
SOCIAl. PUNISHMENT AMONG ANIMALS. 

Does crime exist among animals? If so, it must be some- 
thing very different from those destructive acts by which an 
animal secures his food, defends himself, strengthens his own 
band, or weakens that of his enemies; acts which have often 
mistakenly been called the crimes of animals. It must be 
conduct distinctly harmful to his own kind, his own social 
group ; awakening against himself general dislike and ven- 
geance. Many facts unite to prove that such noxious indi- 
viduals arc occasionally found among the more intelligent 
animal communities, that they frequently manifest signs of 
degeneration, like those common among human criminals, 
and that severe social punishment is often inflicted upon 
them. 

In the different groups of monkeys, writes Brehm, when 
the struggle for command has resulted in the dominance of 
some sturdy male, any monkey refusing obedience is brought 
to reason by force, with cuffs and bitings. 

The " cinocefaii " are well organized for brigandage. They 
post sentinels to warn the devastating horde of the approach 
of man, and death is the penal^ inflicted if one prove faith- 
less or negligent in the discharge of this most necessary 
social duty.* 

When the band is on the march toward the orchard des- 
tined for pillage, profound silence is compulsory. The 
ignorant youngster who begins to chatter is well thrashed. 

^ Btchm. Lti AfaMiniJ?rei i, Bi. Ferre, toL iii, p. 391. Marchi,ToL xix, pp. 
145-153. Lombroto, VHomm* Crimitul, pp. yj, 31. 
t*4> 
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From the moment he is weaned, stealing is a part of the 
young monkey's education. Indeed, his very life depends 
upon his success in theft. According to Dr. Brehm, the 
mother monkey robs her own child. There is no chance for 
him while his elders are feeding peacefully; but they are 
sure to wrangle over some dainty morsel and then the young 
monkey seizes all he can and escapes. Woe to the unskillful 
thief who is caught in the act. He not only loses his booty, 
but is severely beaten by the older monkeys. Stealing has 
the entire approval of the monkey race. It is not thieving, 
but lack of skill in thieving, which the monkeys unite to pun- 
ish, — a practice said to have been customary among the 
Spartans also. 

Here is good evidence that social punishment is inflicted 
by monkey bands for cirtain acts akin to treason, that is, 
active disloyalty to the community ; and lor lack of skill in 
thieving. The actions punbhed are thoroughly destructive 
of the social welfare, by preventing, or endangering, the ob- 
taining of the food supply. They are acts in direct opposi- 
tion to the strong trend of the social life, which is, education 
and organization of the monkey band for stealthy marauding 
expeditions. 

Perhaps the most intelligent of the anthropoid apes b a 
species of chimpanzee called the Soko, discovered and 
most carefully described by Livingstone. "They live 
in communities consisting of about a dozen individuals, 
and are strictly monogamous in thetr conjugal relations. If 
a Soko tries to seize the female of another, he is caught on 
the ground and all unite in boxing and biting the offender." 
Here is true social punishment for adulterous, or more prob- 
ably, incestuous assault 

Elephants are very sociable by nature and lovers of peace, 
but they occasionally expel from the herd a "rogue" ele- 
phant, " always distinguished as unusually malicious." Once 
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driven out from his own herd, the " rogue " is never admitted 
to another, although Saunderson found them occasionally in 
company with another solitary of their own species. Sir J. 
Tennant records, that even when driven into the keddah, a 
" rogue " was never allowed to enter the herd ol captives 
with which he was enclosed. In isolation, the rogue is 
noted for malignant ferocity toward men as well as other 
elephants. His actions are often abnormal and he appears 
to be suffering from excitement which sometimes passes 
away. Good temper appears to be a fundamental condition 
of membership in elephant society. A malicious, unsociable 
fellow is punished with something like outlawry, "doubtless 
because of conduct obnoxious to the rest — probably a^res- 
sive," * 

The ferocity of the " rogue " bufTalo and " rogue " hippo- 
potamus must probably be accounted for in the same way. 
Intolerable to their own kind and outlawed from society, 
they revenge themselves by the indulgence of their malicious 
nature and criminal instincts. Herds of wild cattle, in north- 
ern Scotland, have been known to punish offending Individ' 
uals with death.* We may believe, therefore, that herds of 
elephants, hippopotami, bufTaloes and wild cattle, punish 
with outlawry or death the few incurably malicious, anti- 
social individuals found among them. 

Rodet, a distinguished French veterinary surgeon, states 
that in every troop of cavalry may be found a few horses 
thoroughly bad and rebellious against all discipline, letting 
no opportunity escape them of doing harm to man or their 
companions. Frequently it is found necessary to separate 
them from other horses in the stable, for they try to steal 
their companions' food. M. Rodet calls them "chevaux a 
nez busque," because of their narrow and retreating fore- 
heads ; and Cornevin, who had noted these same facts« tells 

' Spencer, ymttitt, p. t}. * M«ct>oDKld, p. 30, 
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us that the Arabs will not admit into their studs the progeny 
of horses thus affected and showing this peculiar physiog- 
nomy,' This would seem to support the views of the crimi- 
nal anthropologists, by showing, even among horses, the 
co-existence of criminal instincts with physical abnormities, 
and also the probably hereditary nature of such instincts and 
signs of degeneration. 

Brehm states that wild goats are at times possessed with a 
species of frenzy, as if dangerously ill, and are then disposed 
to kill other animals and men. Another observer tells us that 
goats, after eating of cofTee, become furious. The eating of 
poppy seeds makes certain cows dangerous. Bees made 
drunk on honey mixed with alcohol quickly lose their indus- 
triotts habits and become robber bees. Excessive use of 
alcohol among men is a potent influence toward degenera- 
tion and crime, and it is known that a sect of Eastern assas- 
sins excite the homicidal furor by a mixture of hemp and 
opium.* 

In rabbit communities there occur individuals instinctively 
disliked and persecuted by all the others. Similar facts have 
been noticed among domestic poultry and the mild, ringed 
pigeons; showing strong social antipathy and physical pun- 
ishment of a few individuals, seemingly far divergent from the 
type.' 

Adulterous conduct, contrary to nature, excites violent 
abhorrence among some of the most intelligent and sociable 
birds, and brings down the penalty of death upon oflfenders, 
if we may believe the numerous stories on record. For ex> 
ample : A pair of storks built their nest upon the chimney 
of a house near Berlin, and laid therein a single e^, for 

*'RaA.tX,K*ti»m6UmtHtairediyftlrinairt. Lombroto: L'IfemmiCriimml, 

* E. Fcne, voL lii, p. 393, Lombiow : L' Htmmt Crtmintt, p. ^%, 
*Mucbi, TOL xk, 145-153. 
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which the owner of the house substituted, by stealth, a goose 
egg. The advent of the gosling greatly excited the male 
stork, which finally flew away, leaving the female bird ten- 
derly caring for her supposititious young one. Early on the 
fourth day the male reappeared, bringing with him nearly five 
hundred storks, " which held a mass meeting in an adjacent 
field," deliberating almost the entire forenoon. " Suddenly 
the meeting broke up, and all the storks pounced upon the 
unfortunate female and her baby gosling, killed them both, 
and after destroying the polluted nest, took wing and de- 
parted, and were never seen there again." 

A community of ravens are reported to have destroyed a 
nest in which they found a young owl, killing both the birds 
— members of their band — whose house had thus been dis- 
graced. Even the domestic cock has been known in several 
instances to kill hens which hatched out partridges or 
ducks.' 

Karl Vogt, the celebrated German naturalist, observed an 
act which closely resembled murder among the storks. In 
a village near Salette two of these birds had for several years 
made their nest. One day, during the absence of the male, 
a younger stork began to court the female, which at first 
repulsed, then tolerated, and finally welcomed him. After 
many clandestine meetings the two birds flew, one morning, 
to the field where the husband was hunting frogs, and killed 
him. 

There are many remarkable stories of birds meeting in 
Urge numbers, holding " courts of justice," and, after long 
" discussion," inflicting the death penalty upon the offenders ; 
but these are probably human imaginings, based upon the 
fact recorded by Brehm, that certain migrating birds, assem- 
bled for their southern flight, kill individuals that will not or 
from weakness cannot accompany them. The phei 
' Etkim, pp. 331-4. 
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have been been observed among rooks, crows, ravens, storks, 
sparrows, and a few other birds. 

Signer Mucciolt, Secretary to the Roman Society for 
Pigeon Breeding, has made a careful scientific study of his 
dove-cotes, and published some important observations of de- 
generation and criminality among his birds. These carrier 
pigeons, he tells us, are in general sociable, loving their little 
ones and those of their own species, mild and peaceable by 
disposition, scrupulously neat, very jealous of their nest, and 
monogamous, with almost absolute faithfulness to the conju- 
gal tie. But as among men, there exist lazy, weak degener- 
ates among the pigeons, and experience has taught him that 
these are found usually among the birds discarded as good 
for nothing in the messenger service. They are the most 
lazy and the least intelligent of the dove-cote. He studies 
his pigeons one by one, and attributes the victories of his 
messengers largely to the care vrith which he eliminates de- 
generates from among them. He finds that these present a 
greater number of mental lesions and other defects, and pre- 
vent the perfecting of the species. " How great," he writes, 
" is the intelligence of the perfect pigeon, and how defi- 
cient that of the degenerate." The strong and bright birds 
lend themselves readily to his hands when he is seeking a 
messenger, eagerly volunteering for the expedition from 
which they are sure to return victorious. Those that hang 
back are frequently the ones that hurt or lose themselves 
if sent. Active anti-social conduct occurs, but is not com- 
mon. Grown males have been known to commit violent 
incest upon their young male ofTspring, having none of the 
developed instruments of sex, and they occasionally ravish 
little young females; but "veritable incest is rather rare." 
A mother pigeon of the Liegest variety habitually killed her 
little ones by peckings on the head until the brains came 
out. " It seemed," writes our author, " a crime without the 
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slightest social stimulus among pigeons, from whom I elim- 
inated without difficulty these true born criminals." There 
are thieves among pigeons, which try to steal the straws col- 
lected by the others for their nests, and there are vicious 
birds, "ready to wound for a mere nothing," These offend- 
ers are in general lazy, unintelligent and bad messengers. 
Serious combats occur, the fighting being done by strokes of 
the beak upon the neck, but the struggle has never been 
observed to cause death.' 

Keepers of parks, where wild animals are inclosed, have 
often observed the great difTerences among individuals of the 
same species ; some remaining always savage and morose, 
while many of their fellows were becoming quite tame and 
friendly to man. Among domestic animals also — horses, 
dogs and cattle — there are always some untamably ferocious 
mdividuals, cruel and violent, seemingly from innate wick- 
edness. 

Sir John Lubbock's most careful experiments with ants 
seem to show individual differences between those of the 
same species, just as between men ; but \i4)ether there are any 
free individuals punished by the ant community we do not 
know. The greatest harmony appears to retgn, and as a 
rule, according to Huber, not ^ven the slaves are subject to 
the slightest compulsion ; .yet insurrections of these slaves 
are mercilessly punished mth death. Affection can hardly 
be the bond holding together these great commun ittes, some- 
times numbering 500,000 ants, for experiments have shown 
that hatred is much the stronger passion with them. 

Many facts thus unite to prove that the higher, more intel- 
ligent animal communities do inflict severe social punish ment 
for a few acts, dangerously antagonistic to the social welfare ; 
such as : i . Active disloyalty to the community — 1. /,, rebellion 
^^inst constituted authority, and faithlessness or negligence 

> Hnccioli, siv, pp. 39M3- 
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intbeperrormanceofmilitaty duty: Monkeys. 2. Intolerably 
anti-social disposition, manifested by repeated acts of malig- 
nant ferocity against those of their own kind: Elephants, 
hippopotami, buffaloes, wild cattle, and possibly rabbits, 
pigeons, and other social and intelligent birds. 3. The revolt 
of slaves: Ants. The first and second of these sets of nox- 
ious acts may be classed under the one term, Treason; and, 
if the malignant ferocity, mentioned under two, take the 
form of violent opposition to the acknowledged leader of 
the band, this also would be a treasonable ofTcnce. 

There is one other f rm of conduct which seems to waken 
intense abhorrence, and bring severe punishment from some 
animal groups, namely : adulterous acts against nature; and 
in one instance, incest, or aduitery ; Anthropoid apes (the 
Soko), storks, ravens and domestic poultry. 

True instances of murder and theft are known among ani- 
mals, but such conduct does not seem to be socially pun- 
ished. In all the animal communities, actively anti-social 
individuals appear to be very few, and social punishment for 
such ofTenders consequently infrequent. As we descend 
lower in the scale of intelligence and sociability, the evidence 
of a true social penalty grows weak and soon disappears, 
although traces ol malignantly anti-social conduct continue 
for some time longer.' 

The scientific study of animal psychology and sociology 
is yet in its infancy, and the facts at our disposal are neces- 
sarily few, yet they seem to warrant fully the belief that the 

'"Fone I'wrrnB aoche qni nd oondo oniiiule qneirUtra Icgge del monda 
tUMUio, cbe la orimiaalita cieace in lapporto diretto dcU« genialiu c dell' iotclU- 
gcnia." Ltmirtte. 

Tlie aathoi did not dbcoTcr the uutence jnit qnuled Irom Arihiiiia di PtitMa^ 
ria, xi*, 450, until CivUiiatiim Tkrongk Cri'mr wax mottlywritlcD and completdj 
tbongbt onl. He i* glad of the lupport afiorded by the words of ti> dittinpuibed 
a tbinkei, bnt ia oot awate that FiofcBor I.ombnno bai erer derdoped fail 
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conduct punished by animal communities is such as strikes 
directly at social unity and racial effectiveness ; actions which, 
if left unrepressed, would soon destroy the social group. 
But this certainly does not prove the belief of animals in 
individual moral guilt, nor any thought that the acts punished 
are essentially bad for the social welfare. 

Scientific investigators into animal psychology are gen- 
erally agreed that to morality no brute can aspire ; ideas of 
good and evil are beyond their comprehension. How, then, 
shall we explain the collective punishment by animals of con- 
duct which we know to be thoroughly bad for the social 
group? The answer is not far to seek. Such punishment 
is dueto what we may call Social Reflex AcHon — to instinctive 
antipathy, innate aversion, a feeling that certain individuals 
are radically unlike their fellows, and that they must be pun- 
ished, followed by the infliction of social vengeance. The 
phenomenon is one of instinctive defensive reaction against 
the trangressor of old and necessary social customs. Such 
social reaction implies a common consciousness of injury 
done, but does not imply judicial punishqient. Animals do 
not know why they punish. To this extent, therefore, crime, 
in the full human meaning of that word, does not exist 
among the brutes. 

The actions of animals are for the most part automatic, 
obedient to impressions registered in the nervous system 
throughout countless generations of ancestors. These im- 
pressions, coming from the external world along the nerve 
channels, have reference to self preservation, and induce cer- 
tain acts, warding off the harmful stimulus and supporting 
the beneficial one. Animals which react in a certain way 
arc rewarded with life and dominance, while those reacting 
in other ways die out and disappear from the earth. Thus, 
by constant repetition, the helpful reaction becomes habitual, 
and is performed instinctively and often unconsciously and 
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instantaneously. What would become of our eyes if a 
conscious message was required from the brain to make the 
eyelids shut before approaching danger? lifting of the arms 
when falling is another instance of instinctive defensive re- 
action against anticipated harm. A man struck by another 
in the street instinctively returns the blow, and only a stro^ 
exertion of the will by one well used to self-control can pre- 
vent the customary reaction. Even the coward will strike 
back and then run away. The child passionately kicking a 
door which has jammed his finger is acting in a strictly nat- 
ural manner. 

But frequently, according to Professor James, the stimalos 
to action is but a sign of some distant circumstance ol 
practical importance.' Then " the animal's acts are ad- 
dressed to this circumstance, so as to avoid its perils, or 
secure its benefits," as the case may be. To an outside ob- 
server, all such acts might seem inspired by intelligence, for 
in them there seems to be a choice of proper means for the 
attainment of the end in view; but we know that some 
occur in entire unconsciousness on the part of the actor, 
while others are accompanied by consciousness — sometimes 
intense consciousness — but no volition. In this latter class 
would seem to fall the punishment of ofTenders by animal 
communities. For the habits of associating individuals grow 
more and more alike through natural selection and imitation, 
and become the social customs of the community. Strict 
obedience to custom is required from all on pain of death or 
banishment. Should the social group fail to enforce this 
obedience, it must itself perish, for through the ages, the 
record of those acts requisite for individual and social sur- 
vival has been registered in the nerve centres, and disobe- 
dience is death. Indeed disobedience is often impossible, 
(or through long ancestral habit many reactions have be- 
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come unconscious and purely reflex. In other cases, the 
reactions are accompanied by consciousness, and appear to 
be less certain and but semi-reflex, as if the habit had not 
yet had time to become wholly fixed and despotic. Finally 
we reach habits which are entirely the result of individual 
education and are purely voluntary. To quote Prof. James : 
" Thus the animal's reflex and voluntary performances shade 
into each other gradually, being connected by acts which 
may often occur automatically, but may also be modified by 
conscious intelligence."' 

Every animal has the instinct of self-defence, and will 
strike back when attacked. Every society has this same 
instinct, and will react in like manner against an injurer. 
Evidently to be without this instinct courts destruction. In 
union is strength: brute strength and the strength of in- 
tellect. Life in society is the chief means for the develop- 
ment of intelligence, and as such natural selection enforces it 
The anti-social individual, growing up unlike his felliws, be- 
comes actively hurtful and more and more hateful to tbem, 
till instinctive antipathy brings social punishment upon him. 
The headlong rush of a mob of citizens, frenzied by some 
recent rape and murder, upon the supposed criminal, the 
fierce determination to hang him first and try htm afterwards, 
the immediate execution, the grim feeling of satisfied ven- 
geance ; siich lynch law is but too well known even among 
civilized men to-day. What is it but the instinctive social 
punishment of a crime so black that it has stirred the com- 
munity to its very depths, awakening uncontrollable abhor- 
rence and an imperative craving for vengeance, which the 
immediate death of the culprit alone can satisfy. Although 
calmed by many centuries of growing obedience to law, an- 
cestral instincts at times reassert their sway over calmer, 
slow-voiced reason: The impulsive animal nature conquers 
■ Jamet, 1, 13. 
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for a time the intelligence of the rational man. Social pun- 
ishment for crime is once more very close to social reflex 
action. And how easily this lynch law may again become 
customary is indicated by the action of an Ohio judge, 
who refused to surrender a supposed murderer to Kentucky 
authorities, on the ground that the great number of lynchings 
in that State rendered a legal trial improbable. 

The lower we get in the scale of intelligence, the more des- 
potic is the sway of reflex action over both individuals and 
social groups ; that is, the stronger is the chain which com- 
pels them to follow, in unquestioning obedience, the dic- 
tates of ancestral habit or group custom. Therefore we 
should not expect to find aggressively anti-social, or, in 
other words, criminal members, in the lowest animal com- 
munities. We have no evidence that such exist. 

As we rise to higher and higher types of mind, we find more 
and more acts which seem caused, sometimes by instinct, 
sometimes by conscious choice — semi-reflex acts we may 
call them. But the ultimate basis of reprisal for harmful 
acts lies in instinctive self-defence, reflex action, whether 
individual or social. Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature, but it is recognized as a law only by men when they 
begin to deliberate upon their actions, after the purely reflex 
stage is ended. Then man develops the first law of punish- 
ment for wrong-doing — the law of revenge — an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. But punishment for harmful 
acts had existed long before ; had existed, so far as only the 
individual is concerned, since the beginning of life upon the 
earth — while social punishment for acts harmful to the social 
group is found, as we have seen, among the higher animals, 
as well as among men. Punishment for crime is born of 
vengeance — social vengeance — and has its warrant and jus- 
tification in the necessity for self-defence. Punishment lor 
crime is fundamentally instinctive, and is precedent to all 
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ideas of morality, all thought of individuals or their actions 
as good or evil. Punishment for crime is primarily meted 
out for acts most harmful to the social existence, whether 
committed intentionally or through ignorance, it matters 
not Indeed, primitive law is filled with punishments to be 
inflicted upon trees, stones and animals, as well as men. 
The thing that does the harm is accursed and must be pun- 
ished. So we read in Exodus, xxi. 28: "If an ox gore a 
man or a woman that they die ; then the ox shall be surely 
stoned, and his flesh shall not be eaten ; but the owner of the 
ox shall be quit." In England, so late as the reign of Ed- 
ward I., " If a man fell from a tree and was killed, the tree 
was ' deodand' (forfeited to the relatives of the deceased). 
If he drown in a well, the welt was to be filled up." ' Some 
will see in this but a late and strong evidence of the imputa- 
tion of moral intelligence to trees and wells and their pun- 
ishment as evil doers ; but ancient penal law is full of evi- 
dence that it aimed directly at the satisfaction of vengeance, 
and that punishment was not proportioned to moral 
obliquity. 

Far down into historic times, Roman and Germanic law 
punished the thief taken in the act much more severely than 
one who evaded capture until men's passions had had tfme 
to cool. Primitive punishment was proportioned to provoca- 
tion. Among savage and semi-civilized men, as well as ani- 
mals, individual or social vengeance fell upon the thing that 
did the harm, irrespective of intent. Thus the savage Kukis 
of southern Asia hack in pieces a tree from which a kinsman 
has fallen to his death. If a tiger kills one of their number, 
his relatives are disgraced until they have slain and eaten 
either this tiger or another one. 

Punishment was originally individual or social reflex 

action, obedient to imperative demands of habit or custom, 

' Holue*, p. 34. 
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imbedded deep in animal nature by the workings of natural 
law. Those who believe that punishment for crime is essen- 
tially a letnbution for individual moral guilt, or that its true 
object is the reformation of the offender, may well study pun- 
ishments among criminals and savage men. True social 
punishment existed before moral thought was possible, and 
it has gencrically nothing whatever ,to do with the motives of 
the individual. It has its roots deep in the necessity of self- 
defence, and is bom of instinctive social vengeance. It deals 
with acts and not with motives, and its aim is the welfare of 
society, and not of the individual offender. 

Note. — It is certainly wise when investigating problems 
in animal psychology, to accept the simplest theory that 
will thoroughly harmonize and explain the facts. Such, the 
author believes, is the theory of punishment by social reflex 
action. Tfae mind of the brute is so unlike ours that we are 
working in an unknown medium, and can at best do little 
more than guess. It is rash, indeed, to impute to animals a 
moral intelligence with difficulty discernible among lowest 
sav^e men. 
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CHAPTER III 



CRIME AMONG SAVAGES. 



IH every aggregation of living creatures may be found two 
great tendencies which we cannot explain — a tendency of 
ofTspring to be like their ancestors, and, on the other hand, 
a tendency to dtfTer somewhat from their ancestors. These 
tendencies are mutually antagonistic and destructive, yet 
both are essentially necessary to the social welfare ; for the 
one makes social life possible and the other makes possible 
social progress. How to foster both these tendencies toward 
the upbuilding of the social strength and effectiveness, is the 
great fundamental problem of every human society. The 
exclusive development of the principle of likeness will result 
in social stagnation, while the dominance of the principle of 
unlikeness will soon bring social disruption and death. In 
the ages before history, the great danger seems to have been 
from the latter tendency, and it was necessary to fuse every 
available social force into united opposition to the stifT- 
necked individualism of the human race. In historic times 
the difficulty has been reversed, and we have had to struggle 
manfully to prevent the crust of social custom from harden- 
ing so closely round us that individual and social growth be 
made impossible. 

When human life was very young upon the earth, men 
were like children, utterly wayward and impulsive, passion- 
ate, revengeful, thoughtless, cruel from ignorance, easily 
frightened and intensely superstitious, yet recovering quickly 
from the immediate effects of all impressions, both good and 
bad ; easily plastic in any direction, but as easily diverted into 
(38) 
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another channel. They were natural fighters — the males of 
these wild human hordes — fighting with strange men and 
fierce animals without the group ; fighting also among them- 
selves; recovering very quickly from terrible wounds (as do 
lowest savages to-day), full of savage vigor and ferocity, un- 
tamed as yet— creatures of boundless possibilities, because 
not yet set and hardened in their ways. Our primitive 
human progenitors differed from the lowest modem savage, 
at least, in this : their lives were not yet run into the mould 
of a curiously twisted and contorted custom ; but it is prob- 
able that in very many respects the resemblance was a close 
one. Social customs they undoubtedly must have inherited 
from a yet lower stage of social existence ; but we may be- 
lieve that earliest man was not quite so slavishly obedient to 
these despotic rules of life, as are the brutes ; even as the 
higher orders of the merely animal world are somewhat less 
inflexibly bound by them than are the lower orders. Cer- 
tainly, all social custom was then, as it were, in the stalk, 
and very many centuries were required for the development 
of the delicate branching twigs and of the curving leaves and 
flowers. Aristotle and Plato and Xenophon — so unlike in 
most of their teachings — all unite in telling us of the exceed- 
ing great difficulty of inducing men to submit themselves 
continuously to any form of social discipline. These great 
thinkers lived when the nations had not yet " had time to 
forget" that man is the "hardest of all animals to govern."' 
In other words, the highest form of life tended far more 
strongly than lower forms toward individualism, toward 
divei^ence from its fellows, toward independence : that is, 
the thinking and acting for oneself. 

But human betterment — intellectual and moral — positively 
demanded a social medium for its development. Moreover, 
mutual aid in war and peace was the prime requisite for 

' Bagebot, p. 25. 
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survival, in th« struggle for existence with other types of 
men and animals. For, among the rough hordes that roamed 
the untitled earth, which would secure the best hunting 
grounds, which would conquer their enemies, growing 
stronger and more dominant with time? Surely those that 
most speedily developed mutual aid among fellow members ; 
that restrained by social pressure individual quarrels and 
strife within the group, especially in presence of the common 
enemy. As Walter Bagehot, in that wonderful little book 
Piysics and Politics ' puts it : " The slightest symptom of 
legal development, the least indication, of a military bond, is 
then enough to turn the scale. The compact tribes win and 
the compact tribes are the tamest. Civilization begins, be- 
cause the beginning of civilization is a military advantage." 

Those hordes which first succeeded in taming themselves, 
in uniting their forces for war, by the development and col- 
lective enforcement of a few social customs, securing cohesion 
and military efiectiveness — ^these were the conquering hordes 
which grew into barbaric empires. This process meant the 
social fostering of certain tendencies toward likeness and the 
social repression of certain tendencies toward unlikeness. 
Those who refused obedience to this social pressure, awak- 
ened general abhorrence and both merited and obtained col- 
lective punishment — in a word, became criminals. 

At first it was unnecessary and surely impossible to cuii> 
savage liberty, or shall we call it license, in many directions. 
The actions punished as crimes were exceedingly few. Even 
the most necessary social discipline was endured with g^eat 
difficulty, and any attempt to enlarge its sphere was sure to 
bring violent resistence and the probable destruction of the 
social bond. 

Thus it was imperative to unite all available social forces 
(or the safe-guarding of the veriest fundamentals, making 

1 Bagehot, p. 53. 
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social life of any kind possible ; and especially for the secur- 
ing of that prime requisite for survival, military strength and 
efficiency ; hardening the outside shell of the tribe for war, 
by tumiof; the spear points outward against the common 
foe. 

Three strong instincts, found everywhere in the lowest 
human communities, were seized upon to do this work, 
linked together and sometimes united finally into one. Each 
is a true socializing force, developing centres of attraction, 
round which the hitherto almost homogeneous living mass 
begins to circle, resulting in a certain di0erentiation of func- 
tion and co-ordination of efforts for the general welfare. 
These three instincts are manifest in practically every in- 
dividual of the primitive social group. They are : 

J. Instinctive admiration and deference for strongest 
fighters. 

2. Intense reverence for ancient customs. 

3. Boundless superstition and fear of the unknown and 
mysterious. 

In no sense antagonistic and disruptive forces, they favor 
most strongly social uni^ and effectiveness. The first 
tendency calls into existence leaders in war and representa- 
tives of the social group. The second tendency raises up 
elden wise in the ancient customs of the race. The third 
tendency brings out witch doctors, medicine men, priests of 
heathendom ; and around each set of leaders there is a 
natural grouping tor, first war, second justice, third religion 
and medicine. 

In direct antagonism to these three strong trends of the 
primitive social life arise the three great crimes of savage 
peoples : 

1. Treason: The crime against the warlike strength and 
unity of the group. 

2. Incest: The ^^ical crime against ancient social 
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custom, and against that fundamental bond of kinship upon 
which all primitive society is based. For incest, if generally 
practised, would utterly, confound and confuse the ties of 
relationship, greatly weaken the racial stock, both physically 
and mentally, and prevent the development of that respect 
and reverence for elders, so important in the uplifting and 
strengthening of savage communities. 

3. Evil-Witchcraft: The superstitious fears of the people 
— giving great influence and rewards to socially helpful 
wizards — make the use of their supernatural powers against 
the community a crime of the deepest heinousness. 

Among lowest savage hordes and tribes everywhere, in 
Australia and the Pacific Islands, in Greenland, in North and 
South America, in Asia and in Africa, these three forms of 
conduct are alike abhorred and severely punished by the 
social group, as wrongs against the whole community. More- 
over, these are, in general, the only offences thus punished, 
or in other words, the only true crimes.' 

Other bad actions, adultery, murder, theft, are regarded as 
simple harms to an individual, or family group, to be revenged 
by the individual or family, unless vengeance is bought off by 
composition, i, e., payment of valuables. 

The use of the ferocious blood feud in repressing savage 
passions, through fear of undying hatred and the sleepless- 
quest for blood, has already been mentioned ; as has also the 
slow development of arbitration — first voluntary, then com- 
pulsory — the use of outlawry and the change from tort to 
crime, striking evidence of which will be given in the study 
of Anglo-Saxon England. 

Originally, there was no idea of individual moral guilt 
connected with the three great fundamental crimes : Treason, 
Incest, Witchcraft. Even to-day, the traitor may be a man 

ID of the general ittAer 
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thoroughly honorable and moral in every private relation- 
ship. Lowest savages — the Australian Blackfellows — abhor 
and punish incest with death, without the remotest idea that 
such conduct is sinful. Their ancient traditions show a clear 
perception that incest was very bad for the social welfare, 
and this is most interesting and important, as showing the 
essentially social reason for social punishment. 

The Dieyerie Tribe dwell between Mount Freeling and 
Firigundi Lake. Mr. Samuel Gason lived for over nine years 
among them, and his writings are believed to be most trust- 
worthy. The Dieyerie believe in Mooramoora (a good 
spirit), who created the sun, while men were created by the 
moon at the bidding of Mooramoora. The tradition regard- 
ing original promiscuity and the reasons for change is as 
follows : 

" After the creation . . . fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
and others of the closest kin intermarried promiscuously, 
until the evil effects of these alliances becoming manifest, a 
council of the chiefs was assembled to consider in what way 
they might be averted; the result of their deliberation being 
a petition to the Mooramoora, in answer to which he ordered 
that the tribe should be divided into branches and distin- 
guished one from the other by different names, after objects 
animate and inanimate, such as dogs, mice, emu, rain, iguana, 
and so forth, the members of any such branch not to inter- 
marry, but with permission for one branch to mingle with 
another. Thus the son of a dog might not marry the 
daughter of a dog, but either might form an alliance with 
a mouse, an emu, a rat, or other family. This custom is 
still observed, and the first question asked of a stranger is 
' What murdoo ? ' — namely, of what family are you ?" ' 

We are informed that other low savage races hold this 
idea, i. e., that incest breeds degenerates. Thus, among the 

' Out. ii, 48-9. 
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New Zealanders : " Any one outside brother and sister could 
marry, although marriage of first cousins was greatly dis- 
liked. They seem aware of the weakening effects of the in- 
breeding." ' 

" By the old custom of the Aht tribes (Indians of Van- 
couver Island), no marriage was permitted within the degree 
of second cousin. Intermarriage with other tribes is sought 
by the higher classes to strengthen the foreign connections 
of their own tribe, and, I think also, with some idea of pre- 
venting degeneracy of race."* 

Incest is thus made highly criminal, and the word incestu- 
ous the most disgraceful and opprobrious epithet in the 
language, by a race (the Australians), among whom promis- 
cuous intercourse before marriage is quite permissible, and 
adultery, with the consent or by command of the husband, 
thoroughly honorable and customary.^ Indeed, among most 
savage peoples, the loose sexual intercourse with unmarried 
females that prevails, is strikingly in contrast with the utter 
social detestation and vengeance which destroys those who 
dare to commit incest. 

Thus Kolbe, who studied the Hottentots of South Africa 
in the early i8th century, writes: "They have a tradition 
which condemns both the man and woman who marry, or 
commit fornication, within the proscribed degrees, to death 
under the club ; and they say that this law has always ex- 
isted among them. It is certain, that any one convicted of 
such an act is punished without pity, whatever be hts rank 
in the nation."* 

Also, Dobrizhoffer, missionary to the Abipones of South 
America early in the 19th century, states: "Long experi- 
ence has convinced me, that the respect for consanguinity, 
by which they are deterred from marrying into their own 

' Trceear. p. 103. ' Sproftt p. 99. 

■ Sm Spencei and GiUen. ' Kolbe. i, 368-9. 
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families, is implanted by nature in the minds of most of the 
people of Paraguay. In this opinion I was' greatly confirmed 
by the Cacique Roy, leader of the savages in the woods of 
Mbaevira, who, when I happened to make mention of in- 
cestuous nuptials, broke out into these words — 'you say 
right, Father 1 marriage with relatives is a most shamelul 
- thing. This have we learned from our ancestors.' Such are 
the feelings of these wood savages, though they think it 
neither irrational nor improper to marry many wives and re- 
ject them whenever they like," ' 

Nor was witchcraft regarded as in any way sinful, although 
this became in later ages the very essence of the offence. 
Originally it was not traffic with evil spirits which was pun- 
ished as crime. Almost all savage peoples fear and honor 
the wizard, and make use of his services freely. Witchcraft 
in itself was neither sin nor crime. But the evil wizard, who 
used his occuU powers against a member of his own com- 
munity, thereby breeding widespread suspicion, hatred and 
fear within the social group, he had to be destroyed, if the 
tribe was to continue strong and united. Thus evil-witch- 
craft became a most heinous crime. Again, the reason is 
essentially a social one. 

The tradition of the Dieyrie tribe, just given, affords 
strong evidence that some among the Australian Black- 
fellows believe in the existence of a good spirit interested in 
human welfare; but the same work from which this quota- 
tion is taken — a work recognized as the best and practically 
the only good general comparative study of Australian 
tribes * — arrives at the conclusion that the western tribes have 
no words at all to express God or good spirit, and it is very 
doubtful whether there was any such idea among the more 
Intelligent tribes of the south and east until the coming of 

'Dobriihoflec, ti, 311-13. 

■ Seitna tfMmn, Sidney, AiutraUa, Milj u, 1899. 
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the whites. " That nothing of the aature of worship, prayer 
or sacrifice has been observed is certain." * 

This same utter lack of the idea of a good God, and wise, 
all ruling Father of men, was found among the Indian tribes 
of North America at the coming of the French and English. 
"In no Indian language could the early missionaries find a 
word to express the idea of God. Manitou and Oki meant 
anything endowed with supernatural powers, from a snake- 
skin, or a greasy Indian conjurer, up to Manabozho and 
Jouskeba." * The Jesuits introduced the idea of " The Great 
Chief of Men," and the Indians accepted it readily, even 
tribes in no sense Christian. 

" In the primitive Indian's conception of a God the idea 
of moral good has no fart." He does not dispense justice 
here or hereafter, but leaves man under the power of a host 
of subordinate spirits. " Nor is the good and evil of these 
inferior beings a moral good and evil. The good spirit is the 
spirit that gives good luck and ministers to the necessities 
and desires of mankind ; the evil spirit is simply a malicious 
agent of disease, death and mischance."* "The primitive 
Indian believed in the immortality of the soul, but he did not 
always believe in a state of future reward and punishment 
Nor, when such a belief existed, was the good to bt rewarded 
a moral good, or the evil to be punished a moral evil. Skill- 
ful hunters, brave warriors, men of influence and considera- 
tion, v^nt Aitcr death to the happy hunting-ground; while 
the slothful, the cowardly and the weak were doomed to eat 
serpents and ashes in dreary regions of mist and darkness."* 

Yet, among all these people who possessed almost no idea 
of moral good and evil, crime existed and was punished, be- 
cause essentially bad for the social welfare. Their good was 
a social good, and their evil a social evil. They possessed 

' Curt, Thi Atatralian Ratt. 

* PMkman, f. balx. ' ibid., p. IktUI. *lKd., f, bn. 
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an ethical standard, but it was a social standard of right ac- 
tion, not a religious standard o( right motive. 

We are told that the Bushmen of Africa have apparently 
not the least conception of a Supreme Being. They have 
been known to offer prayers to a caterpillar insect.' These 
Bushmen are probably the earliest remaining aborigines of 
South Africa, and " rank with the savages of Australia as 
the lowest existing type of mankind," yet they unite to 
punish evil witchcraft with death. 

Intellectually very low in the scale of life, the Australians 
are morally even lower. Some writers have denied them any 
mora] feelings,* while others, like Sir John Lubbock, agree 
with Curr, that they have no religion.^ All their tribes believe 
in the existence of evil spirits, to whose malevolence and to 
the charms of sorcerers they attribute almost alt their ills, in- 
cluding death ; for they have no conception of death from' 
natural causes. They believe also in the soul and in life be- 
yond the grave, but all their thoughts on such subjects are 
very hazy and confused : indeed it is only with the greatest 
difficulty that they can grasp any abstract idea. Among the 
western Blackfellows there are no words for God or justice, 
and but few terms of endearment. Yet all their languages 
have words for theft, incest and cowardice, the last two being 
terms of greatest insult.^ 

Words for " good " and " bad " are invariably found in use 
among Australian tribes, and they are applied to actions 
beneficial or injurious to the social group. Thus Collins 
writes: "On our speaking of cannibalism to the natives of 
New South Wales, they expressed great horror and said it 

' Licbtenitein, ii, aoo. 

' Wmke, " Evotutien of Morality!' pp. 293-5. 
'Lobbock, " PrthiiUrit 'limts," p. 436. 

* There ue oflen no wtudi (or mnider, mdnlterj or npe, tni. no word* for lore, 
Tirtu: ftnd maej. See Dr. Mau'lilef. 
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was 'wee-ree' (bad). When we punished some of our peo- 
ple for ill-treating them, they expressed their approbation 
and said it was ' bood-yer-re ' (good). Midnight murders 
they reprobated, and applauded acts of kindness and gener- 
osity." ■ Thieves, when detected, make no resistance, evi- 
dently considering their actions bad and deserving of punish- 
ment' " Their notions of duty relate mostly to neighborly 
service and social interest." " They are not at all thieves 
and liars, but capable of many good deeds." ' 

They punish incest and evil-witchcraft with deadi, as awful 
crimes. Evidently they possess a social standard of right 
action, to which members of the tribe must conform. "With 
the customs of his tribe," writes Curr, " the Australian Abor- 
igine must in a general way comply, and for exceptional in* 
fractions pay established penalties." Persistent disregard of 
tribal customs results in death or outlawry, which is sure to 
be speedily followed by death.* " As amongst all savage 
tribes, the Australian native is bound hand and< foot by cus- 
tom. What his fathers did before him he must do." 
" Any infringement of custom, within certain limitations, is 
visited with sure and often severe punishment." ^ 

Yet, ultra conservative as the Blackfellows are, changes in 
custom have been introduced, however difficult. The tradi- 
tions and festival customs of the tribes of Central Australia 
and of the natives dwelling near Perigundi Lake show this 
plainly. There has been some social growth, some upward 
progress, and this progress has been enforced and safe- 
guarded by the production of a great new crime. 

The Deyerie tradition states that promiscuity and incestu- 
ous cohabitation were at one time generally practiced. (As 
the Bible puts it: " All flesh had corrupted his way upon the 

•w»k«, 1,319, •Wwii.p.ag/. 

* Bneythfttiiia Britannita, uticle on Anatnliui Bl&ckfeUowt, 
*Cnn, 1,63. 'Spencn uid Gillen, pp. 11-13. 
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earth.") But at last incest was made highly criminal; and 
this must have been far back in the history of the human 
race, because of the intense abhorrence now occasioned by 
breaches of this ancient social custom. For the antiquity of 
a crime among low savages must be measured by the inttn- 
sity of the detestation it awakens in the communis, by the 
rareness of its occurrence and the sureness and severity of the 
penalty inflicted. Custom rules with a rod of iron among 
lowest men (as instinct among beasts), and obedience will be 
more instinctive, more unquestioning, the longer the binding 
yoke of custom has existed. It is more easy to iind instances 
of the social puoishment of evil-witchcraft than of social ven- 
geance for incest, and yet this latter is perhaps even more 
widely abhorred and more generally forbidden by sacred, 
immemorial custom. Treason, or active hostility to the war- 
like strength and efficiency of the social group, is practically 
unknown among lowest races — we hear absolutely nothing 
about it, because it does not exist. Somewhat higher in the 
social scale we begin to meet with it, but the crime is still 
exceedingly infrequent. The punishment is always death, 
or outlawry, which is worse than death itself and speedily 
includes it. Thus we are told that the natives of Tonga 
exhibit intense loyalty.' The Aht Indians of Vancouver 
Island are " devotedly loyal " to their " own tribe." • Among 
the New Zealanders, outlawry is enforced for a very few 
offences, " black-treachery," etc., " so rare as to be scarcely 
worth noticing." 3 The betrayer of the secrets of the com- 
munity is punished with death by the Aleuts of Alaska. * 
These peoples, though far removed from the lowest savages^ 
have not yet developed royalty — they have no king to rule 
over them and take the lead in war. 

When the king comes, the crime of treason is enlarged^ 

I Mutin, ii, 143, 146. 'SproAt, p. 151. 

■Tregeat, p. 107. * PeEroff, p, 15a, 
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to protect his person, ensure him honor, and enforce his 
authority, for the social welfare demands this. Instances of 
treason become increasingly frequent, as we find them 
among the negro kingdoms of Africa. 

Accordingly, the author believes that treason — active dis- 
loyalty to the social group — striking directly at its warlike 
strength and effectiveness, is the great fundamental and first 
crime of the human race. 

The evidence of social punishment among animals sup- 
ports this theory. Nothing else is so absolutely indis- 
pensable to the savage horde as power to fight well and 
successfully. There must be absolute unity of all strength 
within the group to this end, for the struggle means always 
social victory or death. As Walter Bagehot well says : " In 
this early time, evety intellectual gain, so to speak, that a 
nation possessed was invested and taken out in war, all else 
perished;"' and every superiority a tribe possessed, moral, 
mental, physical, was valued and estimated in terms of the 
military advantage found in it This was true of the strong 
legal customs binding men together — true of monarchical 
despotism—true of religious faith. " Nation making is the 
occupation of men in these early ^es, and it is war that 
makes nations."* 

Steinmetz, in a paragraph of his valuable book upon "The 
First Development of Punishments," recognizes the possibil- 
ity that treason against the community was the crime first pun- 
ished, despite the fact that instances of such treason occur 
firat among peoples by whom " public punishments" have 
been " already highly developed." "We may believe," he 
writes, " that sudden outbursts of wrath of the whole people 
against the traitor often occurred, although they do not ap- 
pear in our sources of information. They would be, then, 
the first beginnings of these public punishments. That we 

*Plfylia and PtlMa, p. 49. * IHd^ pp. 65-77. 
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do not find them in evidence, tends to show that the traitor in 
this stage of culture very seldom existed. The enemy would 
be too intensely and too generally hated. The crime gave 
too little inducement and means of reward. The traitor, who 
must leave his own folk, would surely be regarded as an 
enemy by other people .... The punishments inflicted 
would have been at once impulsive and seldom required." > 

Lowest known human societies are groups o( kindred and 
are very democratic. They have no king, no form of gov- 
ernment, and no religion but vague dreams, fetish worship, 
and propitiation of the multitudinous powers of evil, to whom 
—even if they believe at all in good supernatural beings — 
they think the earth is entirely given over. 

Social punishment, therefore, cannot be due to a religious 
command, for the malevolent spirits, hating man, certainly 
cannot be imagined as commanding punishment for actions 
which must be pleasing to the demons, because harmful to 
the tribes of men. Neither can they originate in the com- 
mands of rulers who do not exist among them. Thus, Curr, 
writing of the Australian aborigrines in general, states that 
no fact is more surely established concerning them than this : 
they have no form of government ; if by this word we mean 
" the habitual exercise of authority by one or a (ew individ- 
uals over a community or body of persons." * 

The Blackfellows live in small local groups or petty tribes 
of from 25 to 500 individuals, whose members are closely 
related by blood and live in the " strictest alliance, offensive 
and defensive." Again, we find absolute loyalty to the 
social bond — treason unknown. There is no such thing as a 
chief among the central Australians; but fame in fighting, 
hunting, or knowledge of the ancient traditions and cus- 
toms of his people raises some man to the position of " ala- 
tunja" in each community. " He has no definite power over 

> SleiiMneU, U, 339-340. ■Out, i, 60. 
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the persons of the individuals who are members of his 
group," and all hts authority is very vague. But "he calls 
together the elder men, who always consult concerning any 
important business, such as the holding of sacred ceremo- 
nies or the punishment of individuals who have broken tribal 
custom." His judgement upon any case need not be followed 
by the council.' These religious ceremonies ("engwura") 
are, as the natives say, to make " men very good:" " Ertwa 
murra oknizra," ^ " man, good, great, or very." They be- 
lieve that the passing of this ordeal strengthens, " imparts 
courage and wisdom, makes the man more kindly natured 
and less apt to quarrel." Not until these ceremonies have 
been undei^one is a man recognized as " a perfectly devel- 
oped member of the tribe.'" Goodness evidently consists in 
conduct socially beneficial, and every male is educated up 
to the requirements of the social standard of right action. 

The Bushmen are sworn enemies to the pastoral life, and 
live by hunting and plunder. The temporary villages or 
kraals number about twenty-five huts, one hut to a family .> 
" Not the least approach to any tribal unity appears in their 
wandering groups." "They have no chiefs, bodily strength 
alone forming a distinction among them."* 

Among the Gilbert Islanders, " in war and other matters, 
the heads of families formed the deliberative assembly or 
government for the time being." " They were constantly at 
war with each other."' 

The Maoris of New Zealand are described as living in^a 
republic with leading men and no proper form of govern- 
ment.* At the assemblies of the people for the administra- 

' Spencer uid Gillen, pp. 9, 10. ■ Ihid^ p. 371. 

*BuTow, i, 275, 

* En^tUftedia Britannita. Artide on the BnihmcD. 

'Turtiei, pp. 195.305- 

•Tregetr, pp. 103-107. 
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tion of justice women as well as men expressed their 



Among the western tribes of Torres Straits, Australia, 
"there was no recognized government or state, nor any 
system of religion." Ancient customs were their laws.* 

The Greenland Esquimaux are very low in the intellectual 
and moral scale. Their notions of supernatural beings are 
extremely hazy — they have no definite religion, and " abso- 
lutely no political organization among them."* The Green- 
landers' " first social law is to help others. On this law 
and on the principle of common suffering and common en- 
joyment, all the small communities depend for their exis- 
tence."* Their grand idea of virtue is " to have been dex- 
terous and diligent at their work," to have performed great 
exploits, mastered many whales and seals to be distributed 
among the members of the group according to old and 
definite rules.) Only those who have performed such acts 
(good social actions, utterly irrespective of motive), will go 
to the Elysium where the feast is always preparing. They 
believe " wicked people and witches especially" will be ban- 
ished to a place of torment.' 

Among " the Indians," writes Schoolcraft, "the democratic 
principle is implanted a little too deep. The chief has no 
authority to act for the tribe, and dare not do it. If he does 
he will be severely beaten or killed at some future time. 
All business is done by the majority of the band assemb- 
ling and consulting each other." The motion " that appears 
the best is adopted by general consent and the chief has to 
be governed according to the voice or opinion of the tribe."? 

> TbomMn, Nra> Ztaiand. * Haddon, p. 314. 

■NaDMD, ii, 34O: Han, ii, 316; OanU. 

* Nuuen, ii, 304. 

*See Crtnti, ud Naiuen, ii, 30a. 

■ Cruitz, For impnliiTC tockl Mngeance upon witchcf, *«e i, 194. 

'Schoolcraft, ii, 182-3. 
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Among the Hill tribes of India each little village is practi- 
cally an independent community. Every man is as good as 
bis neighbor. There are meetings of the elders (or arbitra- 
tion, to prevent individual vengeance, and Punjayets, or 
councils of the whole tribe for judicial purposes, etc. Thus, 
the N4g&s " have no kind ol internal government," no pnest- 
hood apparently, and very few religious ceremonies. " Petty 
disputes and disagreements . . . are settled by a council of 
elders, the litigants voluntarily submitting to their arbitra- 
tion. But, correctly speaking, there is not the shadow of a 
constituted authority in the N£g& community, and wonderful 
as it may seem, this want of government does not lead to 
any marked degree of anarchy and confusion."' They ex- 
hibit intense love for their native village. Terrible blood 
feuds exist among them, and " the Ndg&'s religion, the N^g&'s 
principle and sense of honor is comprised in one word, and 
that word is revenge — deep, deadly revenge — and the pros- 
ecution of it to the extremest lengths for the most trifling 
offences."* Ancient custom is intensely strong among all 
these peoples. 

MacGahan writes in Campaigning on the Oxus, (p. 350), 
" The state does not exist among the Turcomans. There is 
no body politic, no recognized authority, no supreme power, 
no higher tribunal than public opinion. Their head men, it 
is true, have a kind of nominal authority to settle disputes ; 
but they have no power to enforce decisions. These the 
litigants can accept, or fight out their quarrel, just as they 
please. And yet they have such well-defined notions of 
right and wrong as bet\\'een themselves, and public opinion 
is 30 strong in enforcing these notions, that there are rarely 
dissensions or quarrels among them" This shows the great 
power of social custom in repressing criminal instincts. 
Each member of a tribe, of course, obeys his tribal customs. 
> Slewut, xsir, GoS. * liid^ no*, 609. 
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The origin of crime and social punishment, therefore, 
cannot be traced to the command of supernatural powers, 
nor to the dictates of any king or human ruler. Where, 
then, shall we seek it ? The answer is surely manifest. The 
strong and sufficient cause for the social punishment of 
crime must be looked for in those ancient and time-honored 
customs, for which savages can give no reason, but which 
they follow instinctively, in blind reverence and unquestion- 
ing obedience ; for they are the teachings ol Mother Nature, 
drilled into countless generations of savage ancestors. They 
are lessons in social necessity, in social selection, where 
failure to learn, or refusal to obey, means the inevitable 
destruction of the social group^means social death. Crime 
is essentially a social product. 

But are the imperative commands of immemorial custom 
everywhere so strong and binding upon low savage men? 
The evidence is overwhelming. Turn where you will, you 
find the same answer. The mere mass of testimony is so 
great, from America, Asia, Africa ' and Oceanica, that it 
would be folly to attempt to give, here, other than a few- 
examples, some of them already referred to. 

Australia. — " As amongst all savage tribes, the Aus~ 
tralian native is bound hand and foot by custom. What 
his fathers did before him he must do. Any infringe- 
ment of custom, within certain limitations, is visited with sure 
and often severe punishment." * 

In the Islands of tht Pacific Ocean, law is scarcely ever 
separated at all from ancestral custom, which is very 
powerful.' 

America.— Among the American Indians ancient social 
customs define and are most powerful for maintaining mutual 
rights and duties. 

Aleuts. — " The Aleuts still maintain that a failure to ob- 

'Spencer tnd GiBeo. pp. It-12. 'See p. 77. Papuan Iitandtrt. 
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serve the customs of their forefathers, and especially a wil- 
ful neglect of the same, is attended with all kinds of disasters 
and punishments."' 

Dakotas. — Children of the Dakota are taught all the an- 
cient customs of the race and obedience to them.* 

Araucanians of South America. — Their "laws are nothing 
more than primordial usages, or tacit conventions, that have 
been established among them." The Araucanians elect 
their chiefs, who are regarded simply as " the first among 
equals." This people "cannot endure despotism," and 
" compel " the chiefa " to keep within the bounds prescribed 
by their customs." ' 

Asia. — Kkonds. — ^There is unfaltering devotion to the 
common cause and to the ancient customs of the race.< 

Karens. — "The Karens ascribe all their laws to the elders 
of preceding generations and have no idea of any period 
when they did not exist." These traditional commands 
meet all the relations of man to man, moral and political, 
civil and religious.^ 

Africa. — Gold Coast Negroes. — " A semi-political and 
religious custom called Egbo is the most potent controlling 
influence in old Callebar and fulfils all the purposes of a 
natural code of laws."' 

Hottentots. — The office of captain of each kraal ((. e., vil- 
lage) is hereditary, "but he is not installed until he has 
solemnly engaged, in the presence of the people, not to alter 
or deviate from the ancient laws and customs of the kraal." 
The usual explanation or argument of this people is: "'Tis 
Hottentot custom and ever was so."^ 

' PetroS, p. 156. * Schoolcraft. 

' Thompson'i Alcedo, i, 405. 

* Campbell, p. 339; MBcphenon'i Rtpert, p. 51. 

* Muon. trvfa. Pt. ii, 131 and 143. 

* Jow. Mtkn. Sue., 1848, i, 447. 
■ Kolbe, t, 163. 
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Dakomans. — " Custom rules everybody and everything at 
the Court o! Dahomy." " 

AshanUs. — The king is represented as an absolutely des- 
potic monarch, but be is under " obligation to observe the 
national customs which have been handed down to the peo- 
ple from remote antiquity, and a practical disregard of this 
obligation, in the attempt to change some of the customs of 
their forefathers, cost Osai Quamina his throne."* 

The violation of a few fundamental and most socially neces- 
sary of these ancient customs, awakens in the savage breast 
everywhere, intense abhorrence and a passionate longuig for 
vengeance, which brings immediate or speedy death, or out- 
lawry, upon the hated individual.^ 

Oftentimes the horror occasioned by the crime is so over- 
mastering and the social revenge so immediate, impulsive 
and irregular, that one is tempted to classify the punishment 
under the head of social reflex action, like the vengeance 
indicted by animal communities ; and surely those death 
penalties, meted out by savage races in moments of wild 
fury and excitement, do occasionally deserve the name of 
semi-reflex, and remind us forcibly of the probably instinc- 
tive and utterly unreasoning beginnings of punishment for 
crime, precedent to all ideas of morality, and of the fierce 
warrant and justification for such conduct, in the absolute 
necessity of social self-defence. But the evidence varies 

'FMb«i,il, 176. 'BcecbHD, p. 90, et *«q. 

*See p. 36. Social PimtiAmtnl Ainang Animali. The few iboog cmtom* 
triiidi induct lodal poniihaietit f ot crime are certunly not the only caitomi bind- 
ing MTage men. Their whole Iitci are oftea eameUied Id ■ moltitndc of petQr 
■nd boideiuoiiie Tegalitioni, which leem to ub in man; cue* pcifectlj ridicnloiu, 
but which mnallr contmin at bottom a diadpline ot IcNon ukM for their itage of 
lociil derelopment At *iiy rate the tangei themielvei thorooghly beliere in 
lite oMlnlneM of theie minor mlei of life; but the tnugcewot ii poniihed, not 
bj an outraged locial group, bnt bf the terrible fear of impending eril, phjiical 
or mental, the diead of tidpieM, in«Uanii*tion, torture, &om onieen niper' 
Batnnl poweis, angeicd b? hit act 
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greatly. Sometimes the most frenzied and immediate social 
vengeance is found among savage races (like the negroes), 
fairly well advanced politically and socially, and even among 
highly civilized nations ; while among the very lowest hordes 
(like certain tribes of the Australian Blackfellows), collective 
punishment is sometimes inflicted after long deliberation and 
in an orderly and regular manner. Among the fierce Afri- 
can Bushmen and the mild and peace-loving Greenland Es- 
quimaux — both among the lowest human beings known to 
man — social vengeance is wreaked upon the hated malefactor 
in a thoroughly tumultuous and ferocious manner. 

Esquimaux. — " Their procedure with witches is very 
short. If a rumor prevails that a certain old woman is a 
witch, because the poor old creature made pretences to 
charms and quackery, all the country will join to stone her, 
or she will be thrown into the sea, or bewn to pieces, accord- 
ing as their rage dictates to them." ' 

Bushmen. — Among the Bushmen there are " people who 
are considered as magicians and who are believed to have 
the power of commanding rain, wind and thunder, at their 
pleasure. If, unluckily, one of these magicians happens to 
have predicted falsely several times in succession, he is 
thrust out of the kraal, and very likely burned, or put to 
death in some other way." * 

Tasmanians. — " They had few crimes against each other. 
Faults not immediately punished were usually overlooked. 
Injuries were soon forgotten."* 

Fijians. — " Nearly all sudden deaths are ascribed to this 
cause" (i. «., witchcraft). "Persons detected in the act of 
burying these deadly charms are summarily dealt with, or 
if found out afterwards, their houses are burnt and they 
themselves killed." * 

' Crknti, i, 194. * I.ichteniteiD, ii, 61. 

*Boawick,p. 10. 'WSIUmamndCalfeit, p. 195. 
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Iroquois and Hurons. — " Witches, with whom the Hurons 
and Iroquois were grievously infested, were objects of utter 
abomination to both, and any one might kill them at any 
time."' 

Araucanians of South /4m«ru:<i.—" Justice is administered 
in a tumultuous and irregular manner, and without any of 
those preliminary formalities that are observed among civil- 
ized nations. The criminal who is convicted of a capital 
olTence is immediately put to death." Such offences are 
"treachery, witchcraft, adultery, and the robbery of any 
valuable article." Other offences of less importance are 
punished by individual retaliation, which is much in use 
among them.* 

Hill Tribes of India. — Bkeils. — ^The Bheels " are loosely 
united among themselves and have a rude system of custom- 
ary justice, which their chiefs rarely venture to break or 
change." For harms to an individual — such as " robbery, 
murder or theft " — reparation is demanded by " the chief, or 
family of the sufferer. If refused, immediate resort is had 
to acts of retaliation or reprisal, which provoke much 
further violence and loss of life on both sides. These 
proceedings are, however, only the effusions of sudden rage, 
and the elders of the tribes, when that is cooled, interfere, 
and in all quarrels and disputes, great or trifling, they have 
resort to Punjayets. These often consist of several hun- 
dred members, and proceed to settle the terms on which 
the murder, robbery or theft is to be compounded. Fines 
in cattle or money are high upon murders, but Bheel Pun- 
jayets never inflict death." Such judicial settlements of in- 
dividual injuries of man to man, very closely resemble the 
procedure everywhere in use among the early Teutons and 
the Anglo-Saxons in England. So much for offences of 
tort — now for true crimes among the Bheels. " If the crime 

ipuknun, p. liUi. ' Thompion'i Alcedo, i, 405. 
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committed be of so atrocious a nature as not to be com- 
pounded or forgiven, the culprit is pursued and destroyed 
by those whom this act has made his enemies ; but he must 
be put to death in what they term an affray, that is, in wann 
blood ; to take the life of each other coolly is revolting tt 
tktir usages" ' 

Mishmis. — " Theft is punished by a fine inflicted by a meet- 
ing of all the gams (t. e., head men). If the fine is not 
paid, or the offender refuses to pay, he is slain in a general 
attack, being cut up by the company assembled." Murder 
is punished in the same way, but the fine is heavier.* 

Africa. — Hottentots. — Every Hottentot kraal "has a 
court (or the administration of justice, composed of the cap- 
tain and all the men of the kraal." It is held in an open 
field, the men squatting in a circle. Guilt or innocence is 
determined by a majority oi voices. If the prisoner is con- 
victed and adjudged worthy of death, sentence is immediately 
pronounced and immediately executed on the spot." The 
captain "as chief executioner, leaps with a kind of fury upon 
the criminal, striking him a terrific blow with his club. Then 
the rest of the assembly throw themselves also upon him' 
and although he is very soon dead, they do not cease to 
rain blows upon his head, stomach and side, until the head 
is all in pieces." ^ 

Malaga^. — " Until a very recent date, persons detected 
in the act of stealing in the public markets, by cutting off 
the corner of the lamba in which money is usually tied up, 
were mobbed by the populace and killed ivitkout a trial." * 

Savage tribes are of necessity organized primarily and 
principally for war; courage and success in battle form the 
cardinal virtue — the summum bonum.' Originally these 

' Malcolm, i, 576. ' Griffith'* Jcumalt, p. 35, et m). 

■Kolbe,i, i65-I7». * Sibree, p. 305. 

* Tie two idcM ue generaHj merged into one in the wrage mind. The nc- 
cetrful wuriot it the cotngeont niui, and vtct vtna. 
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tribes are intensely democratic, but long-continued warfare — 
especially when the group attains to any considerable 
size and becomes a conquering nation — usually raises to 
increasingly despotic dominance, a head chief or king. The 
feeling of tdndred and of common descent aids in this, for 
the king is soon regarded as the " father of his people," and 
he is always a king of men, not territory ; king of the Eng- 
lish, not king of England. He is himself the great warrior 
and war leader, like Saul or David — the " koennig : the 
man who can " — and he gathers around himself as his advis- 
ers the elders wise in ancient custom, and the medicine men 
or priests. Soon he begins to unite all their functions in 
himself. He is not only leader in war, but also judge in 
peace, sworn to observe and to enforce the sacred, ancient 
customs of the race. He becomes priest and prophet— 
finally he is worshipped as a god — supported in all this 
by the people, as the manifestation of the social unity, 
the preserver of the social lite and efTectiveness. ■ He is the 
keystone of the arch, thus producing compactness and strength 
of oi^anization, first for war and then for other purposes as 
well. Offences against him personally become regarded as 
wrongs against the whole community, and are punished as 
crimes, thus enlarging the sphere of treason, and introducing 
entirely new criminal offences. Naturally this process mul- 
tiplies criminals; and yet it is thoroughly astounding to see 
how abject and unquestioning oftentimes, is the obedience of a 
truly brave and warlike people to a thoroughly bad sover- 
eign, who kills their nearest and dearest to gratify a whim, 
so long as he does not seek to change or deviate from their 
time-honored customs.' 

Their reverence and love are so deeply seated that it 
seems almost impossible to shake them. "The king can do 
no wrong;" without him they feel they cannot live. In this 
> See Tbe Dihomani aod Aibauteei, Diliel, p. 69. 
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lies the great danger that people once so warlike, so inde- 
pendent, finding government of any kind very irksome and 
very hard to bear, may become too tame, with the manly 
fibre killed in them — as it was among the ancient Peruvians 
and Mexicans — under the yoke of a deified emperor and a 
cruel and implacable religion. They are full of humility, 
obeying every one, writes Zurita of the Mexicans ;' and they 
are thoroughly indolent, for they have become accustomed 
to act only from fear of punishment. This is not the stuff 
out of which the enduringly progressive civilizations of the 
world are made. The caste system hardens around them, 
making helpful as well as harmful variation alike practically 
impossible. Upward growth ceases, and we have an arrested 
civilization, or an utterly unprogressive savage tribe, accord- 
ing to the time of the hardening of the outer crust of custom. 

While the first successful and conquering groups were 
those that most easily tamed themselves, the final conquer- 
ors and leaders of the world's civilization were and are those 
who found this taming process so exceedingly difficult that 
for many centuries they lagged behind, and were despised as 
mere barbarians and savages, by the great nations of Egypt, 
Assyria, Babylonia and Persia. But the Greek, Roman 
and Teutonic peoples succeeded at last in securing national 
stability, while preserving and safe- guarding a strong ten- 
dency to variation — the spirit of individual liberty — which has 
always been so masterful in these races that it has compelled a 
place for itself, the safe-guarding of a fitting sphere (or its 
development, as the price and condition of individual sub- 
mission to the social needs. 

Free discussion was the great means for the attainment of 
this good end.' Among the Teutons, it was those that 
most surely preserved their old love of liberty, their demo- 
cratic customs of self-government, and slowly developed a 

' ZnriU, p. i86. ' Rigehor, pp. 158-162. 
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national polity of their own, that became the world's lead- 
ers and rulers. The tribes that wandered far from home 
and adopted to a lai^e extent the laws and usages of the 
effete Roman civilization, came as conquerors and grew up 
into mighty kingdoms, that lasted for a day or for a hundred 
years — where are they now? While England, that strug- 
gled for a thousand years to unite its clashing races and lit- 
tle, liberty-loving kingdoms into a strong nation, a united 
people, before finally succeeding in the seventeenth century; 
America, which has at last merged local differences and 
jealousies, with greatest difficulty, under the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States; and Germany, where the Teu- 
tonic peoples could not overcome their seemingly irresistible 
tendency to split up into little warring, independent states, 
until 1871 — all three great peoples conquering themselves 
finally only under the pressure of a terrible war — these are 
the leaders of the world's civilization to-day; the conserva- 
tively progressive, world conquerors and educators and 
Cbristianizers, upon whom the hope of the future seems to 
rest.' 

The great barbarian monarchies, as we now call those 
peoples which once scorned our savage ancestors, estab- 
lished a stable, but unprogressive equilibrium. The East- 
ern Races did not, and they do not to-day, understand what 
we mean by progress ; this constant desire for change and 
upward growth. Change is what they most fear and hate. 
But Greece, Rome, and the Teutonic civilizations are pro- 
gressive equilibriums, where the rights of the social whole 
are being constantly balanced with the rights of each indi- 
vidual member. This makes strong, intelligent and moral 

■ Shtll we indDde Itily alto, kt lut nailed in 1871 into » great kiDKdom, and 
al die pmeot date lapidly derelopiai^ in bei Dorthern itite*, manulactaret, io- 
dnstry and commerce, and it i* hoped preparing foi a great new biitb — intellectual, 
artiitic and moral? Then theie it Rimia aba— the great imknown. 
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freemen, as well as good citizens, but it makes criminals 
also, or at least has made them, till now; and this great 
increase oi criminality is a part of the price we are paying 
for growth to better things — for a lai^r, more abundant, 
more Christ-like life. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SAVAGE RACES — IN AUSTRALIA, AMERICA, ASIA AND AFRICA 

Lewtst Savagi Races. — What little social oi^anizattoo 
there is among lowest savages, is mainly for purposes of 
warfare, ofTensive and defensive. Their petty villages or 
tribes are almost continually at war with one another. Of 
course there are exceptions, such as the forest Veddahs of 
Ceylon ; but the Veddahs have practically no social organiza- 
tion at all, and no punishment of criminals is found among 
them. These last facts are true also with r^ard to the mis- 
erable inhabitants of Ticrra del Fuego. " Each family circle 
lives apart, and they combine only in small groups against 
some common enemy, but recognize not even a temporary 
leader." If social life does not exist, social punishment for 
crime is of course impossible. 

Among almost all these low savage races, however, there 
is found the head man, or chief, possessed of a small and 
jealously limited authority, that varies with his character and 
warlike prowess. Elders, wise in ancient customs, are nearly 
everywhere in evidence, as are also mtch-doctors, or medi- 
cine men, who are both feared and honored. Some of 
these tribes have no form of worship, no idea, apparently, 
of a good Spirit, interested in human welfare. 

They are intensely devoted to their savage liberty, and 
to the absolutely sacred duty of personal blood revenge 
for injury to a roan or his family. Every male ts a fighter 
and can surely be relied on to defend the common cause. 
Among themselves they are, in general, peaceful, mutually 
helpful and even kindly — in reverential obedience to old an- 
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cestral customs. Incest and evil witchcraft awaken, every- 
where, the most violent abhorrence and bring down speedy 
social vengeance upon the guilty, destroying them, often- 
times with their possessions; but such true criminals are 
very rare. Instances of treason are not found at all among 
the lowest groups. In those somewhat more highly devel- 
oped, " black treachery" does, most infrequently, occur; or 
at least there is a known social penalty of death or outlawry 
for the offence. Infanticide of twins, weakly or deformed 
children, and the killing of the aged are very generally prac- 
tised ; not to propitiate any demon, but because the group 
cannot afford to be burdened with thoroughly useless mem- 
bers of the community. Aged people, themselves, are the 
last to wish these customs changed, and we can readily see 
how they aid social strength and efTectiveness. " They 
know " that the mother could not possibly rear both twins, 
and if the two are boy and girl, such close connection of 
nearest relatives within the womb is abhorrent to them, as 
thoroughly incestuous,' 

In the following tables R (revenge) stands for a tumult- 
uous, impulsive and speedy vengeance; while P (punish- 
ment) represents a deferred, more calm and reasoned pro- 
cedure; but it is very difficult, from scanty evidence, to draw 
such distinctions, and therefore the letter P is generally used. 
However, in all cases of treason, incest and evil-witchcraft, 
the evidence itself is given, and the reader can, if he chooses, 
draw his own conclusions. 

SR — SocUl Rerenge. IR — Indindoftl Rerenge. 

SP ■• Social Pnniihiiieiit. IP — i iDdiridiul PiinidimeDt. 

S =■ Ancient (odal cuMomi, ittonglj C =i Compodtion : (Pecuniary cmnpen- 

oppowd to toch conduct. tation). 
P ^ Pwufbinetit. 

■ Spencer uid CKUen, p. 59, Danki, p. 393, Turner, pp. 384, 386, J04; 
33S-*- 
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D •> Doth. M V MotilatioD. 

O — OulUwrf. W — Whipping. 

H <= Hooorabk. N — No. 

All harms of man to man are shown to be of rare occur- 
rence within these savage groups. The evidence is both 
abundant and conclusive. If tort offences are so infrequent, 
instances oi true crimes are lar more rare and hard to ob- 
tain, but they can occasionally be found.' The location of 
the various races and tribes in the tables, follows, in general, 
the degree of social development attained; but the order, 
thus determined, does not pretend to any degree of scien- 
tific exactness, nor is it necessary that such should be se- 
cured. 

' "Thetade, rough man, left enlitely in a atate of nature, t* not in bimielf eril 
and wicked, itill lea ii he ao froni principle; but be follovri blindl; the fanpnlae 
ol hit paaaioDi, which lead him to acts, that to ni, in the high point ol dvilitation 
we have attained, appear aa crimea." lichtenatein, ii, Jt. 
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Treason. — Tengans, S. — The natives of Tonga are in- 
tensely loyal, respectful and obedient to their chiefs. The 
respect that is always paid to them " forms the stable basis 
of their government," and is regarded as " a superior sacred 
duty." It is " supposed the gods would punish" disrespect 
to chiefs " almost as severely as disrespect to themselves." 
Public assemblies are held to discuss important matters of 
state.- 

New Zealanders, S P O. — Outlawry is enforced for a 
very f^ offences, " black treachery," etc., " so rare as to be 
scarcely worth noticing."' "The head, and frequently the 
whole person of a New Zealand chief, is strictly tapu," and 
peculiarly sacred.^ 

Tahitians, or Society Islanders, S P D, or O. — "They had 
no regular code of laws, nor any public courts of justice, 
and, excepting in offences against the king and chiefs, the 
leaders were seldom appealed to. The people in general 
avenged their own injuries. Destitute, however, as they 
were of even oral laws or institutes, there were many acts 
which by general consent were considered criminal and de- 
serving punishment. These were summed up in the term 
onirehan : rebellion, or shaking the government, withholding 
supplies, or even speaking contemptuously of the king ai his 
administration.' So heinous was this offence that the crim- 
inal was not only liable to banishment, or to the forfeiture of 
his life, but a human sacrifice must be offered to atone for 
the guilt, and appease the displeasure of the gods against the 
people of the land in which it had been committed." * 

Samoans, S P O. — " When the chiefs decided on war, every 

man and boy under their jurisdiction old enough to handle 

a club, had to take his place as a soldier, or risk the loss of 

his lands and property, and banishment from the place." ' 

>Hutia,a,i55, 159. 'Tregear, p. 107. ' Angw, i, 330, 330. 

*Ellif,!u, 133. * Tornet, p. 139. 
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Vncxsv.— Australians, S P Z>.— The Australian Blacklel- 
lows are in general kindly disposed to other members of the 
same tribe.' " In the matter of morali^, their code dif- 
fers radically from ours, but it cannot be denied that their 
conduct is ^verned by it, and that any known breaches are 
dealt with both surely and severely."' If a man breaks 
through the strict marriage laws, the elders and head men 
consult long together, and if he is adjudged guilty, they are 
known to have inflicted the death penalty, by means of a 
party organized for this purpose, called an " ininja.^" " A 
man in these tribes (Urabenen Tribe, etc.) may be put 

to death for wrongful intercourse connection with a 

woman of the wrong group because it is a serious of- 
fence against tribal laws, and its punishment has no rela* 
tion to the individual." Sexual jealousy is very weak among 
them.* 

Australians, S P D or O. — " Chastity," writes Curr, "is a 
virtue beyond the native conception," and the Blackfellows 
exhibit a deplorable lack of moral restraint ; yet cohabitation 
with persons of near kin they regard with a horror which 
" they are unable to analyze or explain." > 

If a man seizes a "gin" {i. e., woman) within the pro- 
scribed degrees, he is punished with death or outlawed by 
the tribe, and can be killed by any one without fear of con- 
sequences.* 

" Marriage within the class," writes the Rev. John Mathew, 
" is forbidden on pain of death. Even in cases of rape the 
class rules are respected." The profound submission of the 
blacks to " restrictions fettered upon them by tradition, and 
for which they can give no better reason than that such is 
the practice, points to a very powerful originating cause."' 

'Spencer todGinen, p. 31. */h'^<,p. 46. *IUd,, p. 15. 

^lUJ^'Pp. loaaaA 110. See abo 491 and 495. 

* Curr, i, 43, 63. *WfDdbaiD. ' Sec alto Gtejr, ii, 1 10 and 141. 
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Bushmen 0/ Africa, S. — Brothers and sisters, parents and 
children may not marry.' 

Vtddahs, P D. — " There was an ancient custom among 
the Veddahs which has scarcely yet become extinct. It is 
that which sanctions the marriage of a man with his younger 
sister. To marry an elder sister or aunt would in their esti- 
mation be incestuous, a connection in every respect as 
revolting to them as it would be to us." 

They have " the tradition of a man, whose name even 
has been preserved, and whose family still exists, who, they 
say, was eaten by worms for having exceeded the authorized 
limit, and formed connections with his elder sisters and 
aunts. By whom this punishment was inflicted they do not 
pretend to say ; but the painful death they regard as the 
direct consequence of the incest."* 

Tasmanians, S. — " All sanguineous connection would be 
illicit or incestuous."^ 

Gilbert Islanders, S PD. — "There was no king, but the 
heads of families met and ruled. The penalty for incest was 
strangulation, and the body thrown into the sea."* 

Western Tribe of Torres Straits, S. — " Marriage was for- 
bidden to cousins and also to the sister of a man's particular 
friend."' 

T&s New Britain Group. — " No man may marry a woman 
of his own class. To do so would bring instant destruction 
upon the woman, and if not immediate death to the man, 
his life would never be secure. The nearest relative (male^ 
of the woman would immediately seek her and kill her the 
moment he found her. I have been told by natives that 
both man and woman would be killed as early as possible." 
But as a matter of fact, a case of incest (connection within 
the totem) "never occurs in a thickly populated district."* 
'Banow.i, 376. 'Bailc?, ii, 295 uid note. 'Bonwick,p. 63. 

* Tnraer, p. 395. *Haddon,p. 315. *Dui)u, p. aSa-J. 
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Northern New Hebrides and Banks Island, S P. — " Irreg- 
ular intercourse between members of the same division is a 
heinous offence ; should such become known, the members 
of the other (totemic) division wiU destroy the property of 
the one in which the guilt is found, without resistance or 
complaint." ' 

New Caledonia, SPD, — "A law of private revenge al- 
lowed the murder of the thief and the adulterer. In a neigh- 
boring district the parties guilty of adultery " [or more prob- 
ably Incest] " were tried, dressed up, fed before the multitude 
and then publicly strangled. A man of the friends of the 
woman took one end of the cord and a man of the friends 
of the man took the other."' 

Dyaks, S P D, etc. — ^When incest was committed by the 
Dyaks (Biadju) the whole town was defiled and the crimi- 
nals were deemed deserving of death. Accordingly, they 
were separated in hampers and drowned.' 

" Incest is held in abhorrence, and even the marriage of 
cousins is not allowed." The land Dyaks heavily fined a 
chief who had married his granddaughter and degraded him 
from the rank of chief.* 

New Zealandtrs, S. — " Any one outside brother and sister 
could marry, although marriage of first cousins was greatly 
disliked. They seem aware of the weakening effects of the 
"inbreeding" "There are cases in which (especially in 
legend) even these bonds were broken, but not as proper 
social practice." Widespread denunciation and stigma for 
offspring always resulted.^ 

Samaans, S. — Social customs were strongly opposed to 
incest^ 

> Codrington, p. 307. 'Tuniec, p. 343, 

* Pecdaet, p. 59. Quoted b^ SteinmetE, li, 336. 
'Ltnr, pp. 300-301. See alio Brooke, iiq 3. 

* Tregni, p. lOl. * Turner, p. ga. 
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EviL-wrrCHCRAPT. — Australians, S P D. — "Should a 
maa of influence and well connected, that is, having numer- 
ous relatives, die suddenly, or after a long illness, the tribe 
believe that he has been killed by some charm. A secret 
council is held and some unhappy innocent is accused, con- 
demned and dealt with by the Pinya" — an " armed band, en- 
trusted with the office of executing offenders," by the coun- 
cil of old men and the chief (i. t., native of superior influ- 
ence: head man).' 

Australians, S P D. — Among the aborigines of Moreton 
Bay .... when one is accused of having caused the death 
of another individual, through sorcety, he is by his own 
tribe delivered over to death.* 

Australians, S P D. — " There are three bad men in our 
camp whom we Iliaura do not like, tbey must be killed." 
"Two are iturka " (incestuous: the most opprobrious word 
in their language), " the other is very quarrelsome and strong 
in magic." The elders accordingly condemned these men, 
enticed them to a certain camp-fire, and let members of 
another tribe kill them, they themselves standing quietly by. 
The two women who belonged to the iturka men were away. 
But the Iliaura men would certainly punish them severely 
and most probably kill them when captured.^ 

Bushmen of Africa, S R D or O. — Among the Bushmen 
there are " people who are considered as magicians, and 
who are believed to have the power of commanding rain, 
wind and thunder, at their pleasure. If, unluckily, one of 
these magicians happens to have predicted falsely several 
times in succession, he is thrust out of the kraal, and very 
likely burned, or put to death in some other way. One of 
the Bojesmans (t. e. Bushmen), who visited the general on 

'Oirr, iL, 53. 

• Lang, pp. 343, 358. Quoted by Sleinmeti, ii., 331 . 

'^CDcet & GiUen, pp. 491-5. 
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this journey, related that such had been the case with hi» 
wife. Although at first a very great magician, latterly her 
prophecies had all proved false, and she was therefore put 
to death by the rest." ' 

Gilbert Islanders : "Nine, or Savage Island," S R D, — 
" Of old there were kings, but as they were high priests as 
well, and were supposed to cause the food to grow, the 
people got angry with them in times of scarcity and killed 
them; and as one after another was killed, the end of it was 
that there was no one wished to be king." * 

New Guineans, S R D. — In the English part of New 
Guinea there dwells a whole stock of wizards. The other 
natives both abhor and fear them, and, when they dare, per- 
secute and destroy them.* 

" The Nufocrs of New Guinea attribute witchcraft, with its 
results of disease and death, especially to women."* 

New Caledonians, S P D. — " If a man among themselves 
was suspected of witchcraft, and supposed to have caused 
the death of several persons, he was formally condemned. 
A great festival was held " ; the face and body of the con< 
victed man was painted black, and he was dressed in flowers 
and shells. " He then came dashing forward .... jumped 
over the rocks into the sea and was seen no more."' 

Dyaks, S R D. — " If a Dyak (Biadju) is thought to be aa 
evil wizard, his life is not safe. For the public welfare and 
security it is thought necessary to put him to death, and his 
murder is deemed a praiseworthy act." Among the hill 
Dyaks a wizard is cruelly tortured to death.* 

The New Zealanders, S. — New Zealanders " all dread cut- 
ting their nails, lest the parings should fall into the sorcer- 
er's hands." ' 

■ LichtenMein, ii,, 6i. ' Tmuet, p. 30J. 
*Iindt, p. 113. Quoted bp Sttiametz, ii., 330. 

* Crawley, p. 224. ' Tomei, p. 342. 

* Perelaer, p. aS. Qnoted hf Sleinnitte, ii, 330. ' TIioimod, i, yj. 
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" Some of the aged women among the New Zealanders are 
supposed to possess the power of witchcraft and sorcery." ' 

Fijians, SR D. — "Nearly alt sudden deaths are ascribed 
to this cause," i. e., witchcraft. " Persons detected in the 
act of burying these deadly charms are summarily dealt 
with ; or, if found out afterwards, their houses are burnt, and 
they themselves killed. Professed practisers o( witchcraft 
are dreaded by all classes, and by destroying mutual confi- 
dence, shake the security and comfort of society. Some of 
these wizards, but not all, are priests," ■ 

Hawaiians, S. — ^They are a very superstitious people ; think 
all death due to the power of evil spirits, poison, or the in- 
cantations of sorcerers, employed by some enemy ; unless 
the deceased are known to have been killed by some act of 
violence.* 

Javans, S P D. — According to the ancient code of Java, 
which is in force to this day (1820) in Bali, evil witchcraft is 
punished with death to the offender, and " if the matter be 
very clear," — so runs the law — " let the punishment of death 
be extended to his parents, to his children, and to his grand- 
children. Let no one escape; and let their property of 
every description be confiscated." * 

OFFENCES OF ALL KINDS WmilN THE GROUP VERY RARE 
Australians. — "A more treacherous race I do not believe 
exists." A stranger "Blackfellow" is always treated as an 
enemy, and killed as soon as possible. Yet within the tribal 
group there is peace, kindliness and mutual aid. They love 
their children and are very tender toward them ; yet murder 
about thirty per cent., including twins and all sickly and de- 
formed infants, social custom demanding this. "They do 
not steal from one another to any great extent. I do not 

■Angu, 1,317. 
• EUh, iv, 193. 
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remember," writes Lumholtz, " a single instance of weapons 
being stolen ; " and these, with household instruments and 
ornaments are almost all the personal property they possess. 
Adultery is counted the most serious form of theft, and as 
such is punished — the offender having to fight with the man 
whose wife he has stolen. " Within the tribe lovers occa- 
sionally abscond, but they are soon overtaken, and the 
woman cruelly beaten." Lumholtz knew of but two in- 
stances where men eloping were permitted to retain as wives 
women already married in the tribe.' 

Bushmen. — Adultery is not punished among the Bush- 
men — neither is theft ; they are not addicted to it. A Bush- 
man boasted before Livingstone of killing men, women and 
children ol bis own people, and thought such deeds manly 
and clever.* [Probably they were members of some other 
village or " kraal."] 

Veddahs. — Serious offences are very rarely committed. 
Murder is almost unknown among them. There is great 
conjugal fidelity. They live generally in pairs, and assem- 
ble together only on extraordinary occasions.' 

Tasmanians. — " They had few crimes against each other. 
Faults not immediately punished were usually overlooked. 
Injuries were soon forgotten."* 

Ntw Guineans. — " Theft is considered a very grave offence, 
and is of very rare occurrence. Adultery is unknown among 
them."' 

The Western Tribe of Torres Straits. — " As there was no 
recognized government or state, nor any system o( religion, 
all crimes were of a purely personal nature, and were indi- 
vidually revenged." Theft was prohibited and was very 

' LnmholU, pp. 136, 147. Cnti, ii, 45. Spencer uul Gillen. 

' litingtlone, p. 159, utd licbtentleio, il, 194-200. 

>De BotUip. 149. * BoQwlck, p. to. 

• Eul't Pafuant, pp. 8o-i. 
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rare. " Death was the penalty for infringing the rules con- 
nected with the initiation period, i. e., for sacrilege;" but it 
does not appear by whom the punishment was inflicted.' 

Papuan Islanders. — " These simple Arafuras, without 
hope of reward or fear of punishment after death, live in such 
peace and brotherly love with one another that they recog- 
nize the right of property in the fullest sense of the word ; 
without there being any authority among them other than 
the decisions of their elders, according to the customs of 
their forefathers, which are held in the highest regard."* 

New Caledonians. — A law of private revenge allowed the 
murder of the thief and the adulterer. 

Dyaks. — " The Dyaks' minds are as healthy as their 
bodies ; theft and brawling and adultery are unknown among 
thera."» 

" Adultery is a crime unknown and no Dyak ever recol- 
lected an instance of its occurrence."* 

Sumatrans. — Theft among the Sumatrans is almost un- 
known. It is compounded for by double value. Adultery is 
of rare occurrence, and is punished by fine. There is no 
distinction between wilful murder and manslaughter. The 
compensation to the family is the same in both cases.* 

Takitians. — " Theft is practiced, but less frequently among 
themselves than toward their foreign visitors. Among 
themselves, if detected, the thief experienced no mercy, but 
was often murdered on the spot." Adultery is sometimes 
punished with death.^ 

In Otahit^ " every man seems to be the sole judge of his 
own actions, and to know no punisment but death, and this 
perhaps is never inflicted but upon a public enemy.' 

»7wtf-. AnA. /wrf., 1899, pp. 314, 316, 335. 

* Eari't Ka^'i V^ofti a/ the Dturga, p. l6l. 

*Boy1c, p. 33s; ■1*091. *Lotr,p.300. 

*lfinden, pp. 188,307-10,313. *EUif, iii, 135. 'Cook,p. im 
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Hawaiians. — "Murder is vcfy rarely comfnitted by the 
natives." Theft among themselves is severely punished by 
individual revenge.' 

Samoans. — Theft, murder and adultery were punished by 
individual revenge, or, in the case of murder, by outlawry 
and forfeiture for those who fled. For adultery, the eyes 
were taken out, or nose and ears bitten off. The thief was 
killed. Both murder and adultery were very rare.' 

NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICANS. 

The Indian tribes of North and South America are groups 
of relatives, by birth or by adoption. Kinship has always 
been the fundamental bond holding them together. The 
main social requisites for survival were success in war and 
on the hunting field. These were the savage virtues ol the 
race. The " brave," who took many scalps and killed many 
bufTaio to share among his friends was a good man, and 
would become a chief. The traitor, the coward, the ineffi- 
cient hunter, the evil-wizard, and the incestuous fellow — 
these were essentially bad Indians. Goodness consisted in 
the performance of good social actions, and not at all in the 
intention and moral nature of the man, and badness was 
the exact opposite of their idea of goodness. The standard 
was essentially a social one, determined by the social needs 
of the race. 

When food was plenty, all ate and rejoiced ; when there 
was famine, all sufTered together. Each had his share of the 
joy and woe that came to the common life. The great 
council of the tribe met to di.scuss and decide those most 
weighty problems which affected the whole community, such 
as the making of war or peace, and the trial of most heinous 
criminals. In these councils even the women of some tribes 

■B]k,iT,4». 'Tattler, pp. 178-9. 
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had a voice and a vote. Chiefs were elected and possessed 
but little authority, except when leading war parties. None 
but the great council could condemn a fellow-tribesman to 
death, and social outlawry was a dreaded penalty among 
them. True criminals were very rare. Violent in his love 
o( liberty, every Indian revenged his own injuries, or called 
upon his family to help him, as ancient custom demanded; 
unless the clan or clans most interested induced arbitration 
and composition for the offence, thus warding ofT reprisals 
and the terrible blood feud. But among the Indians, we do 
not find anywhere that increasing social pressure for peace 
and domestic security had made composition compulsory. 
The man who refused to purchase forgiveness, or to relin- 
quish his time-honored right of vengeance, was not yet a 
criminal. Few, indeed, were the offences socially punished, 
even among the most highly developed and progressive 
of Indian races — the Iroquois. Prominent among the crimes 
stand out the three great fundamental wrongs against the 
tribe — treason, incest and evil-witchcraft. Everywhere 
among North American races, including even the peace-lov- 
ing Esquimaux, and their relatives, the Aleuts of Alaska, we 
find direct evidence of intense social abhorrence and the 
public infliction of the death penalty for these evil acts. We 
know less about the tribes of South America, but there also 
the evidence all tends in the same direction. A few other 
misdeeds are occasionally punished by a social group here 
and there \ such as the breach of hunting and fishing regula- 
tions among the Omaha^ (S P O) and among the Aleuts; 
cowardice among the Chinooks (S P D ) ; cannibalism (S P 
D) among the Ojibways and other northern Indians; and 
sacrilege among the Aleuts. The Omaha Indians are known 
to have inflicted the social punishment of outlawry upon a 
merely malicious and thoroughly quarrelsome fellow, who 
bad committed, apparently, no overt act of wrong — thus 
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reminding us strongly of similar procedure among animals.' 
The council of the Iroquois punbhed women convicted of 
adulteiy by a public whipping, and the evidence seems to indi- 
cate that among both the Araucanians and Caribs immediate 
social vengeance brought death upon the guilty pair ; but it 
seems probable that these last were cases of incest rather 
than adultery. Among the Dakotas " there are some in- 
stances where a murderer has been put to death by author- 
ity of the Council." Probably these were instances of parri- 
cide, fratricide, or the inurder of a noted chief. * 

' Ad iiuUnce of inch tocUl ptuiithDwnt of a toj qnuielMmiB indhidaal M> 
comd alto in the Diaara tribe of Awtnliui BhdtfcUom. 
* Schoolcnft, il, 183. 
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82 Treason 

Treason. — Aimts of Alaska, S P D. — '* The betrayer of 
the secrets of the community was punished with death." ' 

Aht Indians of Vancouver Island, S. — " Sincere in friend- 
ship " and " devotedly loyal to his own tribe." • 

Wyandots, S P D. — " Treason consists in revealing the 
secrets of the medicine preparations, or giving other informa- 
tion or a.ssistance to the enemies of the tribe, and is punished 
with death. The trial is before the council of the tribe." ' 

OJibways, S. — " The fear of the nation's censure acted as 
a mighty bond, binding all in one honorable compact." * 

Dakotas, S P D. — " The chief has no authority to act for 
the tribe and dare not do it. If he does, he will be severely 
beaten, or killed at some future time." * 

Iroquois, S P D. — " If any person was guilty of treason, 
or by his character and conduct made himself obnoxious to 
the public, the council of chiefs and old men held a secret 
session on his case, condemned him to death and -appointed 

some young man to kill him Acting by authority, 

he could not be held answerable " to the relatives of the 
slain. "The council, however, commonly obviated all diffi- 
culty (of punishing the traitor) in advance, by charging the 
culprit with witchcraft, thus alienating his best friends." ' 

Araucanians, S R D. — " The criminal who is convicted of 
a capital ofTence is immediately put to death. Such ofiences 
are treachery," etc' 

Incest. — Esquimaux, S. — " Marriage between children of 
the same family, or even near relatives, is altogether inad- 
missible, and it is preferred that the contracting parties 
should belong to different settlements, which is, of course, a 
very sensible custom." ' 

"If a boy and girt, although in no way related, have been 

' PetioS, p. 15a. 'Sproat, p. iji. ■ Powell, p. 67. 

* Copwdf, p. 141. ' Schoolcnit, ii, iSa. ' Fuknum, p. bdii. 

* Tlumpioii't Alcedo, L, 40J. * Ntueii, li., 330. 
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brought up in the same family, they are looked upon as 
brother and sister, and are not allowed to marry." ' 

Aleuts of Alaska, S P D. — " Incest was considered the 
gravest crime, and was punished with great severity."* 

The Aht Indians of Vancouver Island, S. — " By the old 
custom of the Aht tribes, no marriage was permitted within 
the degree of second cousin. Intermarriage with other 
tribes is sought by the higher classes to strengthen the for- 
eign connections of their own tribe, and, I think also, with 
some idea of preventing degeneracy of race." ^ 

Wyandots, S. — " Marriage between members of the same 
gens is forbidden." * 

Ojibways, S P D. — The Ojibways formerly punished mar- 
riages among members of the same totem with death.^ 

Dakotas, S, — Dakota nations " will not allow marriage in 
the same totem." * 

Iroquois, S,-~"At no time in the history of the Iroquois 
could a man marry a woman of his own tribe, even in an- 
other nation. All the members of a tribe were within the 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity; and to this day, 
among the descendants of the Iroquois, this law is relig- 
iously observed." ' 

Potawatamis, S, — "An incestuous connection was at all 
times considered as highly criminal, but no punishment was 
attached to it." Several instances are given of the offence 
by chiefs. "But all these connections are held in utter ab- 
horrence by the nation at large." ' 

South American Indians, Tupis, S. — ^The word " Atouras- 
sap" signifies "a friend who is loved like a brother. The 
tie was held as sacred as consanguinity, and one could not 
marry the daughter or sister of the other." ' 

> >w. EtA. See. (1848). i., 148. See bIso Cranti, i., 147. 
' Petroff, p. 155. * Sprosi, p. 99. * Powell, p. 63. * Watree, p. 43. 
■ Boiton, p. 131. ' Morgan, p. 335. 'KotiDg, p. II4. 

* SonihcT, i., 340, and Wiitz, iii., 433. 
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AbipoHes, S. — "The Abipones, instructed by nature and 
the example of their ancestors, abhor the very thought of 
marrying any one related to them by the most distant tie of 
relationship." ' 

Guaranis, S. — " Marriage with the most distant relatives 
they shun as highly criminal." ■ 

Araucanians, S. — " In their marriages they scrupulously 
avoid the more immediate degrees of relationship." > 

Caribs, S R D. — " When fath^ and daughter were de- 
tected in incest, the punishment was the stake, where they 
were burnt alive, or torn in a thousand pieces." * 

Ev^L-wn■CHCRAFT. — The Greenland Esquimaux, S R D. 
— " Their procedure with witches is very short. If a rumor 
prevails that a certain old woman is a witch, because the 
poor old creature made pretences to charms and quackeiy, 
all the country will join to stone her, or she will be thrown 
into the sea, or hewn to pieces, according as their rage dic- 
tates to them." > 

Aht Indians of Vancouver Island, S P D. — " All the 
people live in constant apprehension of danger from the un- 
seen world. An instrument called min-okey-ak was sup- 
posed to be thrown from an unseen hand and the person 
struck by it sickened and died. No one was allowed to live 
who knew how to make the min-okey-ak." The last person 
who possessed this knowledge among the " Ohyahts — the 
tribe from which I derived the information — was a young 
man of a family of eight men, and it was resolved at 
a meeting of the chiefs, that the whole family should 
be exterminated." Accordingly all the men were killed 
and all the women sold into slavery, and the house and 
property of the family destroyed. Since then, "no one 

I Dobitibofet, H., 311. 'DobriiboBct, i., 63. 

*Smitb. * De RodicfotL *CrMiti, L, 194. 
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among the Ohyahts has known how to make the min-okey- 
ak." ' 

Wyandots, S P D. — " Witchcraft is punished by death, 
stabbing, tomahawking or burning. Charges of witchcraft 
are investigated by the grand council of the tribe." * 

Ojibways, S P D or I R D. — " Formerly, when any notor- 
ious necromancer was suspected of having bewitched any 
one, he was often condemned by the councils of the dif- 
ferent tribes to execution ; but this was done always with 
great caution, lest the conjuror should get the advantage 
over them and thus bewitch the whole assembly." Some- 
times " a relative of the person thought to be bewitched 
will go secretly and put the necromancer to death." ^ 

Chituoks, S P D or I R D. — The chiefs believe themselves 
and their sons too important to die in a natural manner, and 
" whenever the event takes place, they attribute it to the 
malevolent influence of some other person, whom they fix 
upon .... frequently selecting those the most dear to 
themselves or the deceased. The person so selected is sac- 
rificed without hesitation." * 

Iroqums, S P D. — "Witches, with whom the Hurons and 
Iroquois were grievously infested, were objects of utter 
abomination to both, and anyone might kill them at any 
time." * 

"Witchcraft was punishable with death." "Witnesses 
were called and examined, and if they established the charge 
to the satisfaction of the council, which they rarely failed to 
do, condemnation followed with a death sentence." <* 

Chippewayans, S. — ^The death of a chief was generally 

' Sprcwt, p. 158, 1^5. AH the chief* of the tribe are choien by the people 
and met m th«ir repmeatttiTet. Hid., p. 187. 
' Powell, p. 67. * Jonet, p. 146. 

'Euie, p. 177. ■ Puknu, p. bdU. 

•Moig«n,pp.330,333. 
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believed due to evil conjuration of " some of their own 
countrymen," or enemies of other tribes. 
. Soiiik Amtrican Indians — Abiponts, S. — " The jugglers 
are commonly thought to be the authors of disease, as well 
as of death, and the sick Abipones imagine that they shall 
recover as soon as ever these persons are removed." ' 

Braeilians, S R D — " The misfortunes, sickness and death 
of the neighbors are often ascribed to his (the South Brazil 
paje's) sorceries, and he then atones for his practises with 
his life."* 

Paiagonians, S R D, — "The profession of wizards is very 
dangerous, notwithstanding the respect that is sometimes 
paid to them; for it often happens, when an Indian chief 
dies, that some of the wizards are killed ; especially if they 
had any dispute with the deceased just before his death ; the 
Indians, in this case, attributing the loss of thetrcacique, i. r., 
chief, to the wizards and their demons," The same occurs 
in times of pestilence.' 

Araucanians, S R D. — ^They are great believers in witch- 
craft, and " most unwilling to have their portraits taken, lest 
the one having possession of it may kill or injure the one 
represented. There is the same superstitious dread about 
revealing their names, lest the one knowing it acquire super- 
natural power against them."* 

" Justice is administered in a tumultuous, irregular manner. 
The criminal who is convicted of a capital offence is imme- 
diately put to death. Such offences are witchcraft," etc. 
"Those accused ol sorcery are first tortured by fire, and then 
stabbed with daggers." * 

* D^riihoSer, li, 333 and 136. ' Sini Mid Mutfau, ii, 244. 

■ Fill Roy, li, 16]. ' Smhh, p. 932. 

■ Thompaoo'i Alcedo, i, 405. 
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OFFENCES OF ALL KINDS WITHIN THE GROUP VERV RARE. 

Esquimaux. — They are % very peaceful folk, and quarrels 
among them are very rare. " Theft from members of his 
household or settlement is regarded as an abomination, and 
is very seldom practiced," " The pacific disposition of the 
Eskimo makes murder a very rare occurrence, and the slaying 
of a fellow creature is considered a great barbarity." When 
an Eskimo refrains from adultery with another man's wife, it 
is from desire not to fall out with the man, " rather than 
that he sees anything wrong in the act." ' 

"The Innuits among themselves are strictly honest.'" 

TAe Aht Indians of Vancouver Island. — ^This people is 
" very degraded and exceedingly revengeful," yet " the 
members of an Aht tribe live together in much social har- 
mony. The men rarely quarrel except with their tongues, 
and a blow is seldom given." If struck in anger " it must 
be paid for next day with a present, unless the striker chooses 
to leave the dispute open," when an " implacable family 
feud" results. 

" I have never witnessed a fight between sober natives, and 
quarreling is also rare among the children. Larceny of a 
fellow tribesman's property is rarely heard of, and the ag- 
gravation of taking it from the house or person is almost 
unknown."' 

Comanckes. — " There are not many private wrongs perpe- 
trated among them, and family or personal feuds seldom 
arise. They live together in a degree of social harmony, 
which contrasts strikingly with the domestic incidents of 
some pseudo-civilized communities that vaunt of their en- 
lightenment,"* 

Ojibways. — " Murder is seldom heard of among them." 

^NanacD. ii, 339, 335-6. 'Han, {1,312. 

*SpioM,pp. 51, 153.159 and 186. * Scbookzaft,!, 331. 
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" The old men all agree in saying that before the white 
man found and resided among them, there were fewer mur- 
ders, thefts and less lying, more chasti^ in man and wo- 
man." • 

Dakotas. — " Among the Dakotas I never knew an instance 
of blood being shed in any disputes or difficulties on the hunt- 
ing grounds." Instances of theft are mostly among women 
and children. The men say it is too low a practice for them.* 

Iroquois. — " Crimes and offences were so infrequent under 
their social system that the Iroquois can scarcely be said to 
have had a criminal code."' 

" It was only in rare cases that crime among the Iroquois 
or Hurons was punished by public authority."* 

Chippewayans. — ^Theft is " extremely rare among them."* 

South American Indians., — Tupis. — " Boys rarely or never 
quarreled among themselves, although no other principles 
were inculcated than those of revenge and hatred. Savages 
are seldom quarrelsome when they are sober ; and among the 
Tapis the feeling of good-will toward each other was so ha- 
6itual that they seem not to have lost it even when they were 
drunk. De Lery lived among them a year, and witnessed 
only two quarrels. But if, on these occasions, any injury 
was inflicted, the law of retaliation was rigorously executed 
by the kinsmen of the suSerer.' 

Abipones. — " Another admirable trait in the character of 
the savage Abipones is their conjugal fidelity. You never 
hear of this being shaken or even attempted." ' 

Guiana Indians. — Adultery of married women is very 
rare, probably because of the fearful punishment inflicted." 

The Indians of Guiana are not addicted to stealing.^ 

Araucanians. — This people, notwithstanding their propen- 

■Schodc»(t,ii, 139. '^^.,11,184-5. * Morgui, p. 330. 

'Pukinui, p. fad. *FnuikUD, p. 156. 'Souther, i. 24a 

* Oobilihoffer, ii, 3I3. * Hamboldl, U, 366. *Brett, p. 348. 
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sity to violence, rarely employ arms in their private quarrels, 
but decide them with the hst or with a club.* 



Among the " hill tribes of India," some, like the Gonds 
and Santals, have a numerous population of from one to 
three millions and live in comparative peacefulness, under a 
foreign domination, which has not attempted to change much 
their ancient customs and mode of life. The rest are " un- 
* mitigated savages," wild forest rangers, few in number, very 
loosely organized (or war and pillage, with no recognized 
head or chief for any of their tribes, except, perhaps, the 
Bheels." Dwelling in little migratory village groups of (rom 
twenty-five to a few hundred people, they are very demo- 
cratic and often sociable among themselves ; yet intensely 
devoted to a ferocious liberty, whose cardinal principal is re- 
venge — deep, bloody revenge — for every personal injury, in 
accordance with their ancient customs.' 

" A Karen always thinks himself right in taking the law 
into his own hands, for it is the custom of the country, which 
has the effect of law. He is never interfered with, unless he 
is guilty of some act contrary to Karen ideas of propriety, 
when the elders and the villagers interfere and exercise a 
check upon him."* 

Beyond the limits of each Khond hamlet, or group of re- 
lated villages, " all is discord and confusion ; everywhere is 
seen an incipient or a dying feud," yet within the group 
** order and security prevail," and there is unfaltering devo- 

' TbompioD'a Alcedo, 1, 406. 
■ For«rth'i Rtpart, t. 154. 

■FmNtgu: Slewut, 7. ^. .?. J. ixiv, 609; ForKircna! Muon, y. ^. i'. A 
xsXTU, pt. ii, t4S; Fm Mithinii: RowUtt, y. ^. 5. 5. xiv, 491. 
• HMoa, y. A. S. B., xnrii, pM4^l45. 
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tion to the common cause. Thus there is no room for 
treason.' 

The elders have for centuries been striving to limit the in- 
stinctive passion for vengeance to the harmful acts of men 
of other villages or hostile tribes ; and have been entirely 
successful in introducing the custom of composition for 
offences among fellow townsmen, which very rarely occur ; 
and even in making the seeking and offering of the atone- 
ment compulsory, upon pain of social outlawry, for him who 
will not yield himself to this demand. The evil-doer who 
docs not or will not make composition for his offence, be- 
comes a criminal, — not because of the murder or theft he may 
have committed, for that is only an unfortunate harm to an 
individual or family, but because he will not do his best to 
restore peace to the community by preventing a bloody feud ; 
because he will not submit to the social pressure for the gen- 
eral welfare. 

Among all the hill tribes of India, and also among the sav- 
age hordes of northern and central Asia and the Bedouin 
Arabs of the desert, immemorial ancient customs take the 
place of laws, regulate the simple relations of man with man, 
and are religiously observed. Many of these customs teach 
the terrible duty of blood revenge, of unrelenting family 
feuds ; but there are others which foster intense social abhor- 
rence of a few actions ; i.e., treason or treachery to the com- 
munity, incest between near relations, and evil-witchcraft — 
that is sorcery, practiced within the group, aiming at the 
destruction of a fellow tribesman and thus breeding mutual 
distrust and lear. Intense devotion to these ancestral cus- 
toms makes the offender against them an exceedingly rare 
type of man — so rare that it is very difficult to find instances 
of his existence — but when such an one is discovered, the 

' MacpbetMo'i Report, pp. 41, 51, and C«npbeU, p. 339. 
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violent abhorrence aw&kened by his act brings down upon 
him a speedy and ferocious social punishment 

We must believe, therefore, that among these low and 
densely ignorant savage races, there are a few most heinous 
offences, punished by the collective might as wrongs against 
foundation principles of social life. Such are treason, incest 
and witchcraft. Refusal to preserve the folk peace by the 
seeking and giving of composition — in lieu of vengeance — 
has also more recently been made a crime in many tribes; 
after centuries of social pressure. All harms of man to man 
within the little group are rare, prevented primarily by fear 
of the blood feud ; but far more rare are true crimes — 
wrongs to the whole community— and yet the criminal is 
occasionally found and punished among them. 
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SOCIAL PimiSHMENT FOR THE MOST SERIOUS CRIMES. 

Bhtels, S R D. — ^The Bheels are unmitigated savages, liv- 
ing in small village groups, of from 25 to 50 people, organ- 
ized for plunder, like the monkeys. There is absolute fidel- 
ity to their native chiefs, with no idea of the possibility of 
choice on their part. Therefore treason is unknown among 
them. The natural instinct of the Bheels leads them to indi- 
vidual or family revenge (or murder, robbery and theft; but 
after their first wild rage has spent itself, resort is had to 
Punjayets, or councils, which " often consist of several hun- 
dred members." These councils make the best terms they 
can lor the guilty party, by inducing the acceptance of a 
composition or atonement, in lieu of the infliction of ven- 
geance. The offences dealt with are torts, or harms of man 
to man — not regarded as wrongs against the tribe. Ancient 
customs guide them. "Fines in cattle or money are high 
for murders, but Bheel Punjayets never inflict death." How- 
ever, " if the crime committed be of so atrocious a nature as 
not to be compounded or forgiven, the culprit is pursued 
and destroyed by those whom this act has made his ene- 
mies ; but he must be put to death in what they term an 
affray, that is, in warm blood ; to take the life of each other 
coolly is revolting to their usages." ' These last " atrocious" 
offences are probably true crimes. 

Miskmis, SRD. — The Mishmis are semt-nomads, dwell- 
ing in little village groups. They are "a hospitable and 
even social race," indulging in a constant round of festivity. 
Every clan has a nominal head, or " gam," but his power is 
extremely limited. " Theft is punished by a fine infiicted by 
a meeting of all the gams ; if the fine is not paid, or the 
offender refuses to pay, he is slain in a general attack, being 
cut up by the company assembled," " Murder is punished 

' Hmlcolm, i, 576-7. 
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in the same way, but by a heavier line. Adultery, against 
the consent of the husband, or at least elopement, is pun- 
ished with death." ' 

The Mishmis seem to have reached the stage of compul- 
sory composition for individual offences, which we shall 5nd 
very prevalent among the Anglo-Saxons, after Alfred's 
time. Social pressure compels the injured man to seek and 
accept an atonement for the evil done him, unless fae prefers 
to drop the whole matter. When judgment is given against 
the accused by the vote of the popular assembly, he must 
pay the fine, in compensation to the man or family he has 
harmed, or become a public criminal (an outlaw), and, when 
present, " he is slain in a general attack, being cut up by the 
company assembled." It is his refusal to pay the atonement 
and thus preserve the peace oi the community, that makes 
him a criminal ; not the murder or theft committed. 

SantaU, S P O. — The Santals number one and a half to 
two million people, and are only " half savages." Caste is 
unknown among them, and they are " sociable to a fault 
among themselves." The village elders meet to discuss 
public affairs and to punish the guil^. " So strong is the 
family feeling that expulsion from the clan is the only form 
of punishment known. Other clans will not receive the out- 
cast" The idea of the destruction of the ties of kindred is 
" insupportable to the Santal." However, " for minor 
offences" reconciliation with his people is easily obtained by 
" twenty gallons of beer, and about ten shillings, to buy the 
materials of a (east for his clansmen. In more heinous cases, 
the difficulty of reconciliation is so great that the unfortu- 
nate man yields to his destiny, and, taking with him his bow 
and arrows, departs into the jungle, whence he never returns. 
A woman, once fallen, cannot regain her position." ' 

' Griffith'! jfeitmalt, p. 35 tt ttj. ' HBDter, i, 303-3. 
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Among the Santals also, we Rnd the practice of compul- 
sory composition for minor offences, following on the public 
threat of banishment, or outlawry. It is doubtful whether 
the fine is paid to the family harmed, or to the entire com- 
muntty. For "heinous" crimes the dread doom of out- 
lawry is socially enforced, and how terrible is the punish- 
ment may be judged from the quotation given. 

Bodo and Dhimals, S P 0. — These people are semi-no- 
madic forest-dwetlers, in little village communities of from ten 
to forty households, owning a voluntary obedience to their 
chief, or Gra. Offenders against ancient " customs are ad- 
monished, fined or excommunicated, according to the degree 
of the offence," by the Gra, a few elders and the village 
priest.' 

Here we have much the same judicial procedure as among 
the Santals— composition for minor offences and excommu- 
nication, which is more than the equivalent of outlawry, for 
serious crimes. Individual punishment is customary in 
cases of adultery, the delinquents being beaten by the injured 
husband. 

Treason— .ft'Kiw, 5 R /?.— "The only crime punishable 
by death among the Kukis was high treason, or an attempt 
at violence on the person of the king, and treacherous com- 
merce with an enemy of the clan. The victim in these cases 
was cut to pieces with dhaos, but, of course, no such ex- 
treme measures can be resorted to by them in the present 
day." • 

Turkomans, SPD or C. — The Turkomans (Circassians), 
during their wars with the Russians in the beginning of this 
century, punished the traitor with death, the slavery of his 
whole family, or the confiscation of all the possessions of the 
guilty ones. The profits of this punishment were divided 
' HodgMD, Kvttli, Btdt and Dhimalt, p. 159. 
' Stewart, y. A. S. B., 'rdr, 687-8. 
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between the revealers of the plot and those who aided in in- 
flicting the punishment. Sometimes the death penalties 
could be bought off for two hundred rubels.' 

Kalmucks, S P D eU. — The written laws of the Kalmucks 
have penalties against : i . Chiefs who stir up strife or neg- 
lect to quell disturbances ; 2. Cowardice and incompetency 
in battle ; 3. Neglecting to provide post-horses, etc., for gov- 
ernment couriers. The most serious crimes are punished by 
death, mutilation or slavery." 

Bedouin Arabs, S P or D. — The Bedouins are said to 
have attained the highest possible development of the pas- 
toral life. Among them, the fiercest, strongest and most 
crafty rule. Then " there is the terrible blood feud, which 
even the most reckless fear for their posterity." The revealed 
law of the Koran is openly disregarded, as not meant for 
desert folk. But amid this ferocious development of individ- 
ual liberty, exist the immemorial customs of the " Kazi el 
Arab," which " form a system stringent in the extreme," and 
are generally adhered to strictly. 

" Grave offences of some kinds are punished with death." 
In capital proceedings the trial lasts many days — witnesses 
are sworn in, and appeal is granted from lower to higher 
courts, as is also a delay or respite after conviction. Be- 
heading is the customary penalty. " A chief who has drawn 
the bond of allegiance too tight is deposed or abandoned. A 
man who has disgraced himself by a breach of their species 
of morality is shunned by his whole tribe, and is finally 
forced to leave it as an outcast." Here is true social punish- 
menL3 

Incest.— Hill Tribes of India, Todas, S.—" There are de- 
grees of kinship within whose limits the union of the sexes is 
held in actual abhorrence." • 

> Bell, i, 337, vdA ii, 141, t6i. • Pallu, i, 193-318. 

■ Barton, El MidinaM, ii, S6-7, * HuiImII, p. aao. 
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Kukis, S. — " The most strict rules exist, forbidding too 
close intermarriage in families; cousins cannot be so 
allied.'- 

K-htmds, S P D. — " Intermarriage between persons of the 
same tribe, however lai^e or scattered, is considered inces- 
tuous and punishable with death."' 

Ndgds,SP. — "The social rales and penalties by which 
individual life in a N&gd village is r^ulated, include prohibi- 
tions to marry within a man's own khel," t. t., group of kia- 
dred or clan.^ 

Bodo and Dhtmals, S. — " Neither Bodo nor Dfaima) can 
marry beyond the limits of his own people, and if he does he 
is severely fined. Within those limits only two or three ol 
the closest natural ties are deemed a bar to marriage."* 

Gonds, 5.— Subdivisions worshiping exactly the same gods 
cannot intermarry .> 

Santals, S. — " No man is allowed to take a wife of bis own 
clan."* 

Central and Northern Asiatic Races. 

Kalmucks, S. — " They have a strong objection to marry- 
ing within their own families or tribes, considering all the 
descendants of one father or head of a tribe as brothers and 
sisters, however distant their actual relationship may be. So 
universal is this custom, says the writer (Rev. W. Swan), 
that I never knew or heard of an instance of its being vio- 
lated." ' 

Ostyaks, S. — "The Ostyaks deem it as a great sin and 

' Stewut, feiir. Ai. Sac., Bengal, niT, 640^ 
* SpaiccT'i DaeripHvt Saciekgj, Alia, 

■Godden, ymr. <fnd. /(Ml^, 1897, pp. 167, 173. *HodgK»i,p. 159^ 

*/l^<trt yuiduipart Expeditian, ii, 58. See SpCDcei'* DntrifHtrt S»ei«Uff,, 
AiKp.9. 
•Himlcr, i, jcn. >HkUe,p.lS8. 
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shame to marry relatives, so that bride and bridegroom are 
always ol different clans." ' 

KamtschadaUst S. — Marriage is prohibited only between 
father and daughter, mother and son. First cousins marry 
frequently. Divorce is easy to obtain. Yet " when a 
Kamtschadal resolves to marry, he looks about for a bride in 
some of the neighboring villages, seldom in his own."* 

EviL-wrrcHCRAiT. — *' The belief in witchcraft is common 
to almost all classes in India.") 

Bheels and Khonds, S P D. — Serious disease or death 
" they invariably attribute to the e\-il influence of a Dhakan 
or witch." They consider it their duty to detect this Dhakan 
by various ceremonies, music, peacock's feathers, etc. " In 
some cases more cruel means are used." Burning or drown- 
ing arc the penalties for those convicted.* 

Karens, S P D or Slavery. — " It is considered a meritor- 
ious deed to put to death one guilty of poisoning:" t. /., 
evil-witchcraft. " If such " imaginary poisons " are found on 
a man, he is sometimes, by the voice of the people, bound 
and spread out in the sun three days," his poisons destroyed, 
and he must " swear the most solemn oaths that he has no 
more and will never procure more; or he is sold into 
slavery," * 

Gonds, S P O. — ^The belief in witchcraft is strong, and the 
modes o( testing a witch various. They beat the suspected 
woman with castroil rods, and if she feel pain they believe 
they have found the witch ; or they throw her, bound hand 
and foot, into deep water, when, if she swim, she is surely 
guilty. Men are sometimes considered wizards, but this is 

■BmUu, Wi, S99. 

'Giine, pp. 113-315. See Spencn'i Daeriftivt S«e. Alia, p. to. 

* Malcolm, Tr»m. Sty. Ai. Sat., i, 84 note. 

■ See aboTc, uitl tbo Campbell, pp. 44^-46. 

*Haaoii, y.^. S. B^ zinii, 149. 
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comparatively rare.' A man convicted of killing a fellow 
Good by sorcery is expelled from the district, and his prop- 
erty is destroyed .• 

Central Asiatic Races — Kalmucks, S P. — The Kalmucks 
have a written law, or rule, with penalties, against the prac- 
tice of sorcery .s 

OFFENCES OF ALL KINDS WITHIN THE GROUP VERY RARE. 

Todas. — Among the Todas there is great " respect for 
rights of meum and tuum." '• 

Kukis. — " Heinous crimes are very infrequent among 
these people. Theft is almost unknown." > 

Kkonds. — " While within each tribe order and security 
prevail, beyond all is discord and confusion ; everywhere is 
seen an incipient or a dying feud." * 

Nagas. — " Correctly speaking, there is not the shadow of 
a constituted authority in the Naga community, and wonder- 
ful as it may seem, this want of government does not lead to 
any marked degree of anarchy and confusion." DifTerences 
rarely occur between two men of the same village. They 
are honest people. ' 

Miskmis. — " Laws and punishments seem scarcely to exist, 
and with the exception of murder and abduction, no other 
crimes ^rainst each other appear of common occurrence." * 

Bode and Dkimals. — " Crimes of a deeper dye are almost 
unknown, and breaches of the peace very rare."' 

Gonds. — ^The Gonds are not naturally given to crime. 
Adultery very rarely occurs." 

I Speocci'i Diieriptivt Setielcgy — Aiia, p. 36. ' Dalian, p. 38} 

' Pallu i, 193, etc. * Harknev, p. 17, 

'Stewart, y.^. .S. £., kxit, 637. * MAcphervon'a ^^^A P- 42. 

< Stewait, y, A. S. B., xxtv, 608 and 610. 
•RawUlt, 'y.A.S.B.,Tii.l,<)\. 
*Hi>dgion, Koeek, etc, pp. 158-9. 
■* Fonrth'a H^Mands, pp. 149, 155. 
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lOO The Coming of the King 

Santals. — " Among the pure Santals crime and criminal 
officers are almost unknown." ' 

Kalmucks. — I never knew or heard of an instance of 
incest, to which they have strong objections.* 

Theft is infrequent among them.' 

KamtsckadaUs. — " In spite of extreme poverty, they are 
an example of honesty." ' 

AFRICANS. 

The population of Africa is much more numerous than 
that of any of the lands we have been studying, and the 
negro races have risen to a somewhat higher plain of social 
development.* Everywhere, among them, we find a strong 
trend toward the monarchical form of government, which 
has culminated, among the more intelligent and progressive 
peoples, in a tyrannical despotism, which is, in theory, abso- 
lute. In practice, however, the king is greatly limited by 
the ancient social customs of the race, which he has sworn 
to observe and to defend ; and by the power of the tribal 
chiefs, who are collectively far too strong for him, although 
his vengeance often falls upon them individually. An at- 
tempt to cast aside these ancestral usages, which the people 
love and cling to, has been known to cost a most powerful 
ruler his throne — which must mean also his speedy death, 
at the hands of those he has made his enemies. 

That despotic monarchy has greatly aided the general 
welfare, there can be no doubt ; for it has united into a more 
or less compact and orderly nation, many little warring 
tribes of the same racial stock, thus bringing mutual aid and 
military effectiveness — their greatest social need. Most na- 
turally, this development of royalty has occasioned an exten- 

' HoDter, i, 217. 'Micbie, p. 1S8. 

■ Pall**, i, 105. ' Knuemtetn, ii, 154. 

* Some of the Aiutic peoples mentkaed we excepttont. 
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sion of the crime of treason — ^that wrong against warlike 
strength and unity — to protect the person and authority of 
the king, and make even the tokens of his government sacred 
and inviolable. The growing despot, supported by the peo- 
ple, as defender of themselves and of their ancient customs, 
becomes not only leader in war and judge in peace, but he 
and his whole family are surrounded by a ceremonial of re- 
ligious reverence and dread, which must be observed most 
strictly, upon pain of death or other true social punishment. 
Thus be unites in his single person the three great attract- 
ions toward respect and obedience, found instinctive in every 
savage breast.' He becomes the embodiment of the great 
socializing forces of the race, and the welfare of his people 
becomes linked, indissolubly, for many centuries, with the 
power and welfare of their kings. But even the king is pun- 
ished as a traitor to bis people, if he seek to subvert their 
ancient rights and liberties, as imbedded in the teachings of 
immemorial custom. In fact, it becomes increasingly easy 
to find examples of treason and its punishment, simply be- 
cause of the extension of the treason field, to include conduct 
not yet made strongly abhorrent by the inherited social instinct 
or habits of the race. 

Not only along lines of treason is there an increase of 
crime and criminals. The widening of the social bond to 
include kindred tribes and conquered peoples of unrelated 
stock, weakens somewhat the instinctive trust between in- 
dividuals within the g^oup— that good fruit of many centuries 
of social pressure. Men and women of the tribe are much 
more frequently suspected of evil-witchcraft ; and boundless 
superstition and fear make conviction easy and social pun- 
ishment cruel. " All African peoples have the utmost dread 
of sorcery and thousands of persons fall victims every year 
to the belief in its use," writes Wake;* and Du Chaillu, that 
'S*«i).4i. •P.343. 
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wide traveler in unexplored regions of the continent, writes: 
*' Great numbers of people are compelled to drink poison to 
prove their innocence of sorcery," this " taking away more 
lives than any slave trade ever did."' The Negro races, to 
whom these quotations relate, number many millions of peo- 
ple, and it is probable that very frequently individual rather 
than social vengeance fell upon the supposed wizard, who 
may also have been a member of another and perhaps bos- 
tile group. Very few instances of punishment for incest are 
narrated. The strict military organization of Negro nations 
under despotic kings, is evidenced by the widespread social 
punishment of death for cowardice, of which we have in- 
stances among the Dahomans, Ashantes and Malagasy. 
Beside these primitive offences, there are other new forms of 
crime. Thus among the Congo people and the Kaffirs, the 
trial of poisoners is held before the king or chief and the 
penalty is death — often visited upon all the relatives of the 
guilty man — ^together with confiscation of their property.' 
Ravages, however, frequently confound poisoning with evil 
witchcraft. Premeditated murder by a chief is punished by 
the Kaffirs with outlawry .^ The man in whose house a de- 
structive fire breaks out is punished in Dahomey with death, 
which is their usual penalty for all offences, even falling, 
when dancing before the king.'< But after all, very few actions 
are punished as crimes. Murder, adultery and theft, with 
almost all other offences against the individual, continue to 
be regarded simply as torts, atoned for by composition, or 
revenged by the person or family harmed, if they wish to take 
the trouble, in obedience to ancient usage. The total amount 
of criminality must be comparatively small ; but when crime 
is punished the penalties are frightfully severe, as is generally 
the case among all savage peoples. 

'^ JeuTiuy t9 Atkatt^ LanJip.^n. 'Tuckey, pp. 87, 161-3. 

■ fiwrow, i, toy, ' Bmton, i, 389. 
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I04 Negro Peoples 

Treason. — Zulus, SP D. — Conveying information to the 
enemy, desertion front the tribe, contriving the death of the 
king or chief, or speaking evil against him, are punished 
among the Zulus by death and confiscation of goods.' 

Congo People, S P D. — Lack of proper respect to the 
king or the king's wives is punished by death or slavery.* 

Dahomans, S P D. — In Dahomey, treason and cowardice 
are punished with death.' The greatest respect to the king 
is compulsory.* After war, the king, as judge, holds an 
open court of justice. Any individual may comment on 
the conduct of any other man during the war, and " if the 
charge be substantiated, punishment follows. Great liberty 
of spirit is enjoyed, and distinctions of rank laid aside." ^ 

The Dahomans " reverence " their king, " with a mixture 
of love and fear, little short of adoration." Even after hor- 
rible tyranny — when there was not an individual in the king- 
dom who had not lost some near and dear relative througtr 
the king's avarice or anger — their loyalty and attachment 
usually remained unshaken; for "whatever the king does 
they are persuaded is right." Yet, in the reign of Ahadee — 
a terrible tyrant — who had been chosen king by the Prime 
Ministers, over the head of his elder brother, Zingah ; this 
brother, with other conspirators, plotted to seize the govern- 
ment; but they were discovered, seized, and all put to 
death. "The prince was sewed up in a hammock and 
drowned " in the sea — this being the punishment appointed 
by the law for oSences of the royal family.* Later in the 
same reign, one of the Prime Ministers (the "Mayhou") re- 
belled, but was defeated and killed in battle, while all pris- 

' Gardiner, pp. 94-5. Sbooter, p. i ;6. 

'BuTton, A Misti»n U GtUU, L, 192, note. Plnkerton, ivi., 330. 

■Forbcf, i., 36. 

'Dtbel, p. 133. BnrtoD, A Bfitti»m t» GtUU, i., 131, note. 

» ForiXi, iL, 86. • DiJ»el, pp. 67-70, 
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oners taken were put to death. Here is wholesale punish- 
ment for treason. 

Ashantes, S P D. — The king is represented as an abso- 
lutely despotic monarch, but he is under "obligations to 
observe the national customs, which have been handed down 
to the people from remote antiquity ; and a practical disre- 
gard of this obligation, in the attempt to change some of the 
customs of their forefathers, cost Osai Quamina his throne."' 
Individuals are subject to the most despotic authority and 
are frequently victims of the royal jealousy or displeasure. 
" To speak disrespectfully of the king is a treasonable of- 
fence" in Ashantee; so also, "To speak of the death of a 
former king, or to inquire concerning the successor to the 
reigning sovereign." Everybody must get out of the way 
when the king's wives go abroad.* 

Malagasy, S P D. — Desertion from the army and coward- 
ice in battle were punished with death.' 

" Rataffe was seized, and a public court of military and 
civil judges declared him guilty of disloyalty. Within four 
hours a spear was thrust through his heart." '< 

Abyssimans, S P D. — The government is in the form of 
an absolute monarchy. Their legal system is based upon 
the ancient Code Justinian, but the king is "above all laws " 
and " often judges capital crimes himself." " It is death to 
strike, or lift the hand to strike, before the king." It is high 
treason to stt upon any seat of the king's.^ 

Incest — Hottentots, S. — " The Hottentots allow not mar- 
riages between first and second cousins." They punish 
adultery with death.' 

South African Tribes between Cape Colony and Natal, S P. 
— " A man and woman whose origin can be traced to a 



a, p. 90, et M<]. Re*de, p. 43. * Bceclwni, pp. 4, 95, 133. 

'Drnr;, p. 151. * EUii, Hitt, gf MaJagattar, ii, 368, 410. 

* Brace, ir^ A^a-^ it., 16. * Kolbe, i, 155 and 157. 
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common ancestor cannot marry ; nor can they, without 
breach of the law, have sexual intercourse one with another. 
Fines invariably follow breaches of the marriage law." > 

Abyssinians, S P O., etc. — " Incest is looked upon by the 
Abyssinians in its proper light I remember only two or 
three instances of its occurrence; and in these the heinous- 
ness of the crime made such an impression on the feelings 
of the guilty persons that they confessed their sin publicly." 
Severe punishment with banishment into the mountains fol- 
lowed. The people " hooted" them out of the place, mani- 
festing great " disgust." • 

EviL-WiTCHCRAFT — East Africans, S P D or slavery. — 
The crime of " uchawe or black magic " is punished by burn- 
ing to death, or sometimes by selling into slavery .3 

Gold Coast Negroes, S P. — " The Bulloms have a saying- 
among themselves that a Bullom man cannot die, unless his 
death be occasioned by poison or witchcraft." Those be- 
lieved guilty of killing a member of the tribe by witchcraft 
are sold as slaves. "The accused person frequently ac- 
knowledges the charge, and submits to his sentence without 
repining." * 

Hottentots, S P. — "They (the Korannas) are much ad- 
dicted to a mischievous sort of witchcraft, by means of 
which they often grievously torment each other." * All 
sudden sickness, pain and death they ascribe commonly to 
witchcraft. Old women among them are thought to be 
especially given over to this abominable art.' 

South African Tribes between Cape Colony amd Natal, 
S R D. — When any one falls ill, his friends go to the witch 

< Mmcdoiudd, 7i>wr. AnA. Iiut, (iSgo), p. 270. 

■PaTbyiia,li, Z30-3t. 

'Barton, LaJu Rigiom »f CttUral Afriea, i, 113, 865. 

' WiDlecboUom, i, 137-8, 360; n, 10, note, 

•Thompwn, ii, 35. 'Kolbe,i, iig-ao. 
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doctor to learn the cause ol the disease. After a long while 
sitting in silence, he says oracularly, " You are being killed." 
" How, and by whom i " they ask. He replies that he can> 
not tell. They must return the following day, and mean- 
while send a beast as his fee. The next day all the neigh- 
bors must attend the meeting. The witch doctor names to 
the chief the man who has bewitched "our brother;" all 
immediately separate themselves from the miscreant, and 
he is despatched that night. When the Rain Doctors fail to 
make rain fait after several attempts, " chiefs have been 
known to sacrifice every doctor belonging to the tribe in 
one huge holocaust." ' 

Zulus, SPD, — Poisoning and practises with an evil intent 
termed witchcraft are punished by death and confiscation,* 

Malagasy, S P D. — Among the Mal^asy " chicanery, 
lying, cheating and defrauding are mere trifles, compared 
with the enormous ofTences of trampling or dancing upon 
a grave (sacrilege), eating pork in certain districts where 
it is prohibited, running after an owl or wild cat, or prepar- 
ing enchantmetUs. In order that the land may be purged 
from the evils of witchcraft, it is imbued with the innocent 
blood of the unfortunately suspected victim — poisoned, 
speared, strangled, or dashed over the fatal precipice." Not 
to lie to foreigners on political matters is a crime.^ 

ANCIENT PERUVIANS, MEXICANS AND CENTRAL AMERICANS. 
Following those strong tendencies toward absolute mon- 
archy, as seen in Africa, to their natural conclusion, we find 
terrible despotisms, like the empires of the ancient Peru- 
vians and Aztecs, as they existed at the time of the Spanish 
conquest in the 17th century. The emperor is not only 

' Macdonald, your, AhA. Tnit, (1890), pp. 194-5. 

' G«rdiner, pp. 94-5. 

* EUn, HiHtry afMaJagaicar, i, 144. 389, 394. 
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commander-in-chief of all the war forces of the nation, not 
only the fountain of law and of all justice, but he has become 
a god, directly descended from the high god of the nation. 
An organized priesthood support him with the dread sanc- 
tions of a most cruel and blood-thirsty religion. Military 
governors and judges support him, for they lose both power 
and life at his nod. All things strengthen the binding yoke 
of the custom of obedience upon the people, who become 
the slaves of their God and king, while the fighting quali^ 
— the manly fibre — is gradually crushed out of them. An- 
cient usages of the nation are for the most part maintained 
and enforced, for they make toward social stability and 
strengthen the power of the emperor. His far-reaching 
authority is developed and safeguarded, also, by the creation 
of many new prohibitions, unknown in savage communities, 
and supported by ferocious penalties [or disobedience ; such 
as death with all relatives to the fourth degree, death as sacri- 
fice, death by burning, stoning or burial alive. " Laws were 
few and exceedingly severe," wrote Vega (ii, chap. 3), of 
the Peruvians, and the same was written byZurita(p, 303), of 
the Mexicans ; " under the ancient government the Indians 
had so few laws that they knew them all by heart." But 
what they had " related almost wholly to criminal matters,*" 
and offences were not only crimes but sins also. Social pun- 
ishments were very effective in repressing crime, and crim- 
inals were comparatively few. Guzman calls the Peruvians 
the "innocents of this country" (p. <^). They are "obe- 
dient, industrious, patient and friendly" among themselves. 
The Mexicans never seem to preserve the remembrance of 
an injury. "They are full of humility, obeying every one 
and knowing but submission and labor."' They are thor- 
oughly indolent, for they have become accustomed to act 

iPrcMOtt, C»Mqti*tHifFeru,\,\^ 'ZnTita,p. i86. 
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only from fear of punishment. The influence of the Aztec 
religion upon moral life seems to have been pernicious on 
the whole, but " the wish to have the good opinion of the 
tribe was productive of noble deeds." What we should call 
good actions were caused by social, not religious approval. 
Morality was apparently injured by religion, fostered by 
social pressure. Among the Peruvians there was " no 
money, little trade, and hardly anything that would be 
called fixed property," ' and thus the numerous business ol- 
fences which furnish so targe a part of our modem crimf- 
nality could not have existed among them. 

A glance at the following table wtU show very clearly how 
the coming of an absolute despotism increased the number 
of actions punished as crimes and thus multiplied criminals. 
At the same time, the intense social pressure, crushing 
out all tendency to individual variation, even at birth, kept 
criminals comparatively few ; but prevented, likewise, all pos- 
sibility of growth to a higher plane of social life, with greater 
intelligence and better morality — a growth which would in- 
evitably have brought with it the necessity for nicer social' 
adjustments between man and man — an increase in the num- 
ber of acts deemed criminal and a growing mass of offenders 
against the state. 

The nations of Central America, when conquered by the 
Spaniards, had not attained the high state of social and politi- 
cal development witnessed in the two great barbaric empires 
of the new world. Actions known to have been punished 
as crimes were very few in number, and in Yucatan and 
Guatemala, adultery, murder and theft were still mere harms 
against the individual, punished or excused at the option of 
the injured. In studying the tables it must always be re- 
membered that SP and 5R mean the action has become, or 
is becoming, a true criminal ofTence. 

* PrCMOtl, Peru, i, ch. 3. 
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1 1 2 Three Great Torts 

PROBABLE ORDER OF CHANCE FROM TORT TO CRIME OF THE 
THREE GREAT PRIMITIVE TORT OFFENCES. 

It is our belief that adultery was the first of the three 
great primitive tort offences to be converted into a true 
crime — that is punished by society as a wrong against itself, 
irrespective of the wishes of the person injured. It was then 
regarded as the most heinous form of theft, and serious theft, 
in general, was probably made truly criminal before murder, 
which was for many centuries undistinguished from involun- 
tary homicide, and which was always the harm most imper- 
atively demanding individual revenge — blood for blood — in 
those early days. So Grey writes ; " The most sacred duty 
of the Australian is to avenge the death of his nearest 
relation ; until he has accomplished this he is mocked by the 
old women ; his wives, if he be married, would soon leave 
him. If unmarried, no girl speaks to him ; his own mother 
would constantly cry and lament as having given birth to so 
degenerate a son ; his father would treat him with contempt."' 
Yet the murder of father, or brother, was undoubtedly an 
exception to this general rule; lor then the murderer was 
himself the nearest of kin, the natural avenger of the deed 
of blood, and the horror created by the unnatural act 
brought with it the dread social doom of outlawry. Like- 
wise, the murder of a beloved chieftain has sometimes been 
avenged by the entire savage community. 

Reasons for this general order — i, adultery; 2, theft; 3, 
murder ; — in the change from tort to crime may be readily 
found. There is very little private property among savage 
hordes, what few goods they possess being held for the most 
part in common ; but the most highly valued and jealously 
guarded personal possession is the wife.' Later, when pas- 
toral and agricultural life had increased property and made it 

' Gr«7, U, 240. 'See AmtniUaDi. 
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a most important aid to social strength and efiectiveness, ail 
serious forms of theft were made criminal by the infliction of 
a true social punishment, and adultery, as the most intensely 
disliked form of theft, was probably changed first The 
evidence, though scanty, from many difTerent and widely 
scattered races, points in this direction. 

Adultery funished as crime. — The Australians punish ser- 
ious theft by death, or by expulsion from the social group, 
and they punish adultery as theft.' " If a young couple of 
Australians abscond, or if a man absconds with the wife of 
another, the whole tribe instantly goes in pursuit. In the 
former case death is the punishment of the female." * The 
word "expulsion " and the action by the whole tribe look 
like true social punishment in these cases, but all other au- 
thorities known to the author are agreed that adultery and 
theft among Australians are punished by individual revenge. 
For New Caledonians, see under Incest.3 

Caribs. — By the Cartbs the adulteress is done to death by 
the people in the public place.^ 

For Araucanians. See p. 59, "Crime Among Savages." 
Seems like SRD for adulUry. Theft.SRD or IRD. 
Murder, J R D or I P C. 

Iroquois. — " Adultery was punished by whipping." A 
council was held upon the question, and if the charge was 
sustained, they ordered the woman to be publicly whipped 
by persons appointed for the purpose.^ 

Murder and homicide within the group grievously weaken 
the community, but constant danger of life and limb fosters 
skill and preparedness for war — prime requisites for survival 

^StoMA'tAtatraHa, ii, 117, 176. 

■ Trans. EU. Sk., N. S^ Ml, 249. 

■ AdokeiT ntoalfy /SD—aac initance SPD. Theft, IXD. 
*GainOU,i, 307. Quoted by Steuuneti, il, dup. 9. Adnltny xmatStf / S D; 

one imUnce, SPD; muidet, ISD. 
* Umgu, p. 331. Adultwr, SPW. Theft, IPC. Murder, I R Dot IPC 
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among savage tribes. Man's business was to kill, and he 
must be well trained and always ready to fight the common 
enemy. Callous to suffering, cruel and impulsive by nature, 
trained to revenge as a religion, the power to fight well and 
kill was too highly prized and honored to permit punishment 
of homicide as crime by low savage communities. Not 
until passionate human nature had been somewhat curbed by 
social pressure in other directions, and until agricultural life 
bad made killing within the group both more easy and 
more hannfut, was even intentional homicide made crime.' 
* Sm A)igl»-Suoii En^uid. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE EUROPEAN — ARYANS. 

The researches of philologists in recent years have given 
us an outline picture of our primitive Aryan ancestors nearly 
4000 years ago, when the forefathers of Greek and Roman, 
Teuton, Celt and Slav had not yet parted from the original 
mother stock, to begin their long and varied separate mi- 
grations. They were strangely low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion — these early progenitors of ours — when compared with 
the Chaldeans and Babylonians of their own era. Grouped 
in tribal communities around leading men or princes, the 
Aryans were a shepherd race, ignorant of agriculture, unac- 
quainted with the art of metal working, living in tents or rude 
wooden houses, knowing nothing of town life, polygamous, 
and almost naked ; with no words even to distinguish be- 
tween law, custom and religious observance, for " agas " 
meant an offence against both gods and men, and was equiv- 
alent in their language to the word " rna," fault or sin. 

We know, however, that tlie right of individual vengeance 
was already recognized among them, and that the rod was 
a favorite instrument of punishment, not only for scourging, 
but also for the infliction of the terrible death penalty.' One 
word sufficed the primitive Aryans for the ideas guilty, thief, 
debt or loan, and it is highly probable that they placed the 
unfortunate debtor, whose relatives or friends would not re- 
deem him, on a par with the detected thief. By both a man 

' tberioft p. 74-5. SnetoDint (^i^tra, 49) ipedaUr mentioDi Ihe " corpnt nrpt 
*d nocem oedi " u " moi itujonim," Ihe culom of tbe uicietitt. 
(I'S) 
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bad bc«n deprived of his property, and against both he had 
the same right of unlimited flogging. The amount of the 
debt or theft bore no relation to the penalty inflicted.' There 
were at least nine different methods of appeal to divine 
judgment — of which ordeals by fire, water and poison were 
the most severe — but we do not know to what offences these 
tests and punishments were applied. Have we then any 
evidence at all that crime was punished by the early Aryans ? 
Was everything left to individual revenge, or were there 
some few actions so instinctively abhorrent to the community 
that they called for social condemnation and collective ven- 
geance? Two facts indicate this latter conclusion. Outlawry 
was known among the Aryans, and this custom we have 
found associated with the beginnings of true public punish- 
ment, both among animals and low savage men.' Also, 
Ihering, the great German student of comparative jurispru- 
dence, does not hesitate to state that this rude people "pro- 
hibited marriage between near relatives."^ Thus, incest was 
probably a crime among our ancestors, 4000 years ago, just 
as we know it to be criminal among low savage tribes to-day. 
The necessities of the long migratory period changed the 
sluggish, unprogressive, primitive Aryan into the energetic, 
war-like, progressive European. Hunger was the spur driv- 
ing onward to new lands, into conflict with new foes. It 
was always the strongest and bravest who went forward from 
each temporary home. Natural selection and social selec- 
tion were both joined in developing the masterful stock 
whence sprang the victorious, libers-loving nations of 
western Europe. When htstoty opens, the race is already 

' See the Romui Twdve Tmblet, where the " in p*itet Mcue " took the place of 
tcomging to deklh, " li pin* minniTe Kcuerint uiie fniade eMo." 

* He rod and czpnlmon hom the commnnitj of the Aiyuii are the two tontn 
•f poniihmeiit mentioned b^ Zimmer. See Iherin|^ p. 74--J. 

* IberittKi P- 4^7> 
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widely scattered and national lines are beginning to form. 
From henceforth our study is of European progress in 
civilization. Do the records we possess of the early Aryan 
national groupings on the continent of Europe warrant a 
belief in the primal sovereignty of the people, and the direct 
social punishment of crime, in obedience, not to the com- 
mand of any king or ruler, but to the dictates of time- 
honored ancestral custom? What conduct was prohibited 
by the community? What penalties were inflicted? 

Crime is a Social Product. — " In the primitive law of almost 
all the races which have peopled western Europe," writes 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine, " there are vestiges of the archaic 
notion that the punishment of crime belongs to the general 
assembly of the freemen."" 

The Aryan state, in its rudimentary form, writes Hearn, 
"dealt exclusively with its own affairs." It punbhed the 
person who betrayed its secrets to the enemy, or who, 
whether in the field or by less open aid, took part against 
his country. But it did not interfere in the private quarrels 
of its citizens. " Every man took care of his own property 
and his own household, and every hand guarded its own 
head." Injury brought individual revenge or reprisal, or 
might be followed by composition. "The state cared for 
none of these things." • Yet " when any new worship was 
introduced, or when any sorcerer or magician practiced his 
mysterious arts, the whole force of the communily was 
directed to repress the common enemy, and the state did 
not hesitate to repel a danger that seemed to threaten as 
well itself as all its subjects." ^ " Our whole system of per- 
sonal and political liberty rests upon the two principles — 
that individual freedom of action is the rule and that the 
interference of the state is the exception." * 

» I^ 383. » Heftrn, p. 431. » JWA, p. 431. ' IHi^ p. 394. 
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Romans. — The Roman people certainly possessed a genios 
for law making. Their early kings, and especially Romulus, 
stand as the representatives of antiquity. The instnictioiis 
and laws accredited to them — and very possibly promulgated 
by them — usually embody old social customs, handed down 
through many centuries. Their legal system begins with a 
code — the famous code of the XII. Tables — regarded with an 
almost superstitious reverence by the Roman people, and 
committed to memory by every Roman schoolboy. Com* 
piled as early as 451 B. C, graven on brazen tablets in the 
heart of the city, many of these laws were not superseded 
till the enactment of the Code Justinian, 529-534 A. D., and 
their importance to the Roman nation can hardly be over- 
estimated.* The fragments of the XII. Tables which have 
come down to us bear within themselves the evidence that 
these laws were really the condensed expression of very 
ancient legal customs of the race.* They " are little more 
than brief legal maxims or mementoes of settled legal prin- 
ciples, which must have owed all their life, and even their 
meaning, to a quantity of special notions widely diffused 
abroad, as well as to an infinity of detailed usages, of which 
no account whatever is contained in the words of the law 
itself." 3 This earliest of all codes bears ample witness to 
the sovereignty of the Roman people and to the customary 
punishment of criminals by the popular assembly. Thus, 
under Table IX. (de jure publico) we read : 

Ff, 2. " De capite civis, nisi per maximum comitium, ne 
ferunto." 

The grand assembly of the people — the assembly by cen- 

> Ckcio, i>« Zy„ n, c. 13; Dt tViW., i, c. 43, 44; A Jf Ad., u, c 36, 37: iv, 
e-4- 
■Cumin, Inbodact., p. 5; Meu*, Introdnct., p. Irii; Goodwin, p. 8. 
'AmcM, p. 13. 
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turies — alone has the right to judge capital offences of a 
citizen.' 

Table IX. Fr. $. " De eo qui hostem concitaverit quhre 
civem hosti tradideriL" And Marcianus I, xiv, Inst D 
<48.4), "Lex xii tabularum iubet eum qui hostem concita- 
verit, quive civem hosti tradiderit, capitc puniri." * 

A law of the twelve tables commands that he who incites 
an enemy against his countiy, or betrays a citizen into the 
hands of the enemy, shall be punished with death. This 
was treason, or " Perduellio, the term for ail acts whereby 
a man within the state showed himself an enemy (Perdu- 
ellis) of the established constitution. In the oldest trial for 
a capital offence on record, the Perduellion suit of Horatius, 
the execution contemplated was by flogging." * 

Table VIII. (de delictis). Fr. 26. " Ne quis in urbe coetus 
noctumos agitet." 

Seditious meetings by night in the city are forbidden. 
This also was treason, and the penalty was death.* 

" Incestum pontifices supremo supplicio sanciunto." 

Against incest, let the chief priests give sentence of the 
extremest penalty of the law.^ 

Table IX. Fr. j. " Ne iudex arbiterve oh rem iudican- 
dam pecuniam accipiat." 

No judge or arbiter shall receive money for his judgment 
(under penalty of death).* 

Fr. ^. " De quaestoribus parricidii et de provocatione." 

Of inquisitors of murder and right of appeal. Quaestores 

' Sti Ciceto, Di Ltgiiut, iii, 19, 44. Vt St PuMat, il, 36. " Majcstu," Mys 
Gcera, " retidel ptoprio in populo Romano." 
' Schoell, pp. 15J-3. 

* Ihcring, p. S3, 

* Porciiu Litro, Dtclamatia Contra Ca/Hinam, cap. ig. 

' Qcero, De Ltg., ii, S, 9. Thi> u mentioned unong old lawt, bat not u *. tng- 
■lent of the XII Tables. 

* Aalnf GeUiiB, Ifeet AitU., ix, i, 7, and Ciceto, In Vtrrtm, i, 13. 
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parricidii were appointed by the Roman assembly to try 
murder cases,' but there was always the right of appeal to 
the people from the death sentence." 

Table VIII (de delictis). Fr. 24.. "De homicidio" (con- 
cerning homicide).' "Indicat lex Numa Pompilii r^s, 
si quia hominem liberum dolo sciens morti dint, parricida 
csto." 

If any one kill a freeman wilfully and maliciously, let him 
be deemed a parricide.* 

Table VIII. (de delictis). Fr. 25. "Qui malum carmen 
incantassit — malum venenum." 

Incantations and wicked drugs.* M. Ortolan : Explicathn 
Historique des Institutes, thus interprets : Death for faim who 
uses wicked enchantments or gives poison. 

Fr. aj, " De poena falsi testimonii." 

The punishment of false testimony. And Aulus Gellius, 
Noct. Attic, XX, i, 53 : False witnesses were hurled from the 
Tarpeian rock. 

Through all the years of the Republic, and long after the 
Empire was established, the deep-seated reverence and affec- 
tion of the Roman people for these ancient customary laws 
is plainly manifest. A storm of popular indignation greeted 
the unsuccessful attempt of Caius Gracchus, in 123 B. C, to 
change these customs by withdrawing the cognizance of 
murder and poisoning from the popular assemblies, to entrust 
it to permanent judicial conmiissions. Not till the next 
century was this very necessary reform actually carried out. 

• Digtsta, i, s (a, 33). Dt trig, juris. 

* Oceto, Dt St PuiHta, U, 31. 

■ Sii IMnj, Nat. Hiit., icriii, 3 (3), for tb« death peiialty inflicted on the aui) 
tb^er; and Feattu — " Parricidii quaatorei." 

*The word "Parricida" i* moat prabablj a contraction of parenti-cicla— the 
mnidet of B relative. In earlier agea thii waa doabtleaa the only [orni of homi- 
dde which the Romans poniahed with death. Featua record! the ateniion of 
dlit penalty to all mardcren. 

*FUiqr, Natur. Hiit., nriii, 3 (4), and Digtila, 1, 16. Di vtrbfr. Hgnif. 
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The Romans did not possess a permanent criminal tribunal 
of any sort until the first Quaestio Perpetua was appointed 
in 149 B. C, and this dealt with only a few political offences.' 
SuUa's legislation, early in the first century B. C, " covered 
the whole field of criminal law." ' Thus we see how long 
and jealously the Roman people guarded their sovereign 
power and right of direct social punishment for crimes as 
against any other authority whatever, even one delegated 
to their own appointed judges. Indeed, it was this failure 
of the Roman people to develop a true criminal law, which 
finally degraded Roman criminal procedure into a weapon 
of partisan politics and made it completely void of principle. 
Criminal trials became mere party broils, and to this, more 
perhaps than to any other cause, may be traced the decline 
and fall of the Roman Republic.^ 

Spcaians. — Very little is known about Spartan criminal 
procedure, but the popular assembly tried political offenders, 
being assisted in its judgments by the Ephors. A king, on 
trial before the High Court, composed of twenty-eight Sen- 
ators, five Ephors and the other king, could, if condemned, 
appeal to the assembly of all Spartans.* 

Athenians. — We are much better informed concerning the 
organization of justice in Athens than in Sparta. From re- 
mote antiquity the council of the Areopagus ('A/vioc n-a^) met 
on Mars Hill, outside the city wall, to try traitors, homicides 
and the sacrilegious, where the city could not be defiled by 
the presence of sucfa men. The judges were taken from the 
nobility, but they judged in accordance with ancient customs 
of the race. As yet there were no written laws. Under 
Draco the tribunal of the fifty-one Ephors became the great 
criminal court, and Solon made further changes. But always 
— and this is an important fact — the accused criminal had 

* Extoction bj Coloniml GoTccnon, etc. Stt Lex Calpnrnu. de Rcpetundii. 
■ Cbete), p. 74. ■ .Sr* Maine mod Heuti. • LetonrncMi, pp. 33D-3. 
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the right of appeal to a superior tribunal, composed of from 
500 to 1000 or even 1500 jurors, chosen every year, by lot, 
from the mass of the population. This was the celebrated 
Heliaea ('Hiuia), essentially a popular tribunal, and there was 
practically no appeal from its sentence. The Heliasts bound 
themselves by terrible oaths to judge according to the cus- 
toms and decrees of the people, never to pronounce in favor 
of oligarchy or tyranny, to be strictly impartial and to receive 
no presents. In time the high courts of the Areopagus and 
the Archons were practically replaced by the Heliaea.' The 
Athenians punished desertion to the enemy and other forms 
of treason with death. This was also the penalty for sacri- 
lege and the profanation of mysteries. The bodies of such 
criminals could not be buried in the territory of the republic 
and their goods were confiscated.' Even the children of a 
traitor might legally be put to death. An Athenian guilty 
of gross crimes against nature was publicly disgraced and 
lost his rights of citizenship. Under Solon pecuniary fines 
were very largely introduced. 

Slavs. — ^The primitive Slavic folkmotes included the com- 
mon people, and were convened, ' not periodically, but as 
often as some question of state arose requiring public dis- 
cussion. In early times the decisions of the people were 
unanimous. This meant that the minority, if it could not 
convert the majority to its way of thinking, was forced to 
acquiesce in the common decision. Any one who refused 
assent during the meeting was beaten with rods. Opposition 
to the vote of the majority, after the assembly, was punished 
by the loss of the dissentient's property, which was often 
destroyed by fire, unless he was ready to redeem it by a sum 
of money, varying according to his rank.' The statute of 
Vinodol shows that the early laws of the southern Slavs were 

> Letournean, pp. 334-345< *^ Huoe, p. 360. 

* Da Boyi, pp. 175-7. * Kotalevtlqp, p. 113. 
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codified in 1288 from old customs preserved in memorr. 
Even to-day the regular tribunal of the Russian (Volost) 
villages, giving judicial decisions in civil suits and misde- 
meanors among the peasantry, is not bound to follow the 
prescriptions of law, but those of custom.* " Cases of high 
treason were referred to the popular assembly " at Novgorod, 
"just as they were in Poland and Bohemia." Whenever the 
Posadink — the supreme judge elected by the people — had to 
decide a case to which no existing law applied, he must con- 
sult the assembly of the people." * About the end of the 9th 
century, the Drevtians are related by the chronicle, to have 
on one occasion " thought in common with their prince Mai," 
and decided " to slaughter the son of Rurik, Egor." The 
prince evidently consulted the folkmote, and with its help 
arrived at the decision. 

Germans, — Among the Teutons both legislative and judi- 
cial power were entirely in the hands of the people, and upon 
all matters of importance the king or chiefs had to seek the 
verdict of the folkmote. Thus we read in Tacitus, Germania, 
cap. 12 : " It rests with the council of the freemen to accuse 
and hold over a man the peril of a capital charge. They 
distinguish between crimes and minor offences (delicto). 
Traitors and deserters they hang on trees. Cowards in bat- 
tle and those who will not serve in war, together with men 
stained by abominable vices, they plunge into the mire of 
the morass, smothered under hurdles. For slighter ofTences 
the punishments are in proportion. Those convicted are 
fined in horses and flocks. Part of the fine goes to the king 
or to the state, part is paid over to him who is avenged, or 
to his near relatives."^ With the Germans, again writes 
Tacitus, " good customs avail more than do strong laws else- 
where." Social abhorrence of the coward and the traitor are 

' Koralenk;, p. 105. 

*TlieM finet were oridentl; conqraudooi (j 
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plainly manifest in the epic Beowulf. The social morality 
of that day stamped these actions crimes, while their oppo- 
sites, courage and fidelity, were held up for honor and imita- 
tion as the peculiar virtues of the Giermanic peoples. 

Teutons and Celts. — Kings and leaders were elected by the 
people among both Teutons and Celts. When, without such 
election, some one ventured to assume " ever so limited a 
command, with a view to possess it for life," it enraged the 
people " to such extent that they avenged the outrage by 
bis death." Thus in the case of Orgetorix among the 
Helvetii : * "Orgetorix having plotted to seize the royal 
power, they (the Helvetii) compel him, according to their 
customs, to plead his cause from chains. If condemned, tbe 
punishment must follow, that he be burnt with fire." ■ A 
literal translation best expresses the inevitable character of 
the doom to be inflicted in obedience to ancestral usage. 

Tbe Germans, writes Cxsar, hold robbery to be no dis- 
grace, if the act is committed beyond the territory of one's 
own state.* This was an act of war, and praiseworthy. But 
when the deed is committed within the tribe, " those taken 
in theft, robbery or other ofTence are offered as human sacri- 
fices, pleasing to the immortal gods. However, as a supply 
of this kind is wanting, they also offer innocent victims." * 
This shows punishment for torts, crimes or sins, in the name 
of religion, and also fewness of the offenders.^ The Druids 
were apparently tbe repositors of the ancient penal customs 
of the Teutons. They possessed great power, especially in- 
punishing sins, and the ban of excommunication was thetr 
heaviest penalty.' 

The evidence seems to warrant the conclusion that among 

• OeMu, /;< J«!Si Cstfiw., Book I, lec. IT. 

■ IHd^ Book Vn, MC. i*, mod TMJtni, AitnaUs, ii, SS, for tbe cmc of Aiminiiw. 
■Cznr, Book VI, tec. xidii. * /hid.. Book VI, i«c xvi. 

• liid.. Book VI, tec. irii. * MJ., Book VI, aec liii. 
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European Aryans at the dawn of history, the people were 
everywhere sovereign. These free and sovereign peoples 
habitually punished a few most harmful acts, not as barms to 
an individual, but as crimes against society, and jealously 
guarded their ancient customs of social trial and social ven- 
geance. Society alone declared what acts were criminal. 
Society alone punished men for their crimes. Society, by 
manifesting strong disapprobation, and by inflicting social 
vengeance, converted certain acts into crimes, and the per- 
petrators of such acts into criminals. Crime is a social 
product. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE ANGLO-SAXONS IN ENGLAND. 449 TO IO66 

Hitherto our study has been of the origin, nature and 
earliest forms of crime, and we have found true social pun- 
ishment for wrongs against the commonweal among primi- 
tive Aryans and all other races of men. Now we shall study 
the growth of crime and its usefulness, in relation to social 
progress ; following the history of the Anglo-Saxon people, 
among whom crime has had its largest development. 

When the Angles, Saxons and Jutes abandoned ' their old 
homes in Germany to conquer and possess the lands of 
fertile Britain, they doubtless brought with them their ancient 
penal customs, laws of tort and habits of punishing crimi- 
nals, described by Cxsar and Tacitus. Living far from 
Roman influence, by the cold Northern Sea, they probably 
had no knowledge whatsoever of any legal customs not 
Germanic, and clung as tenaciously to their ancient usages 
and liberties as did their descendants, the English, in later 
years. The brief Saxon law of the continent, put in writing 
about 800 A. D., but reflecting customs of the centuries 
before," is apparently little modified by the law of Im- 
perial Rome, and the Danes and Scandinavians who invaded 
England in the 8th and 9th centuries had, if possible, a yet 
more archaic type of German legal custom. Wild men of 

' Kentish tnditiaoi of tfae coDquest stale that part of the landi occapied by Ibc 
ADglei and Jntei befoic their emigiation were long after left nntilled and on- 
graxed. The invaders brought with them their irivea, their children, and tbetr 
catde,jiist ai in later tinea the Northmen carried both wivet and cattle to Icelam^ 
GreenlaDd and Vineland. Traill, i, 132. 

' Bnmner, i, 347-349- 

Cia61 
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the woods, fierce rovers of the waters, sailing up the rivers 
and estuaries of eastern and southern Britain in their 
diagon ships, killing, pillaging and burning as they went; 
it must have seemed to the civilized inhabitants of the 
coasts as if the flood-gates of barbarism, had been let loose 
upon them. Gradually, the invading bands pushed their 
enemies further and further into the west, where they be- 
came known as Welshmen (». e., foreigners), but the 
struggle was a long and hard one, lasting for more than one 
hundred and fifty years, and it resulted in the thorough 
Teutonizing of Britain, the supplanting of Christianity by 
heathendom and the disappearance of Roman law courts 
before the ferocious blood feud and the wergcld of the Ger- 
man forests. 

We have almost no information regarding the Pagan 
period of Anglo-Saxon England ; but existing evidence of 
the 7th and 8th centuries fully warrants our belief that the 
Anglo-Saxon penal customs and courts of justice were iden- 
tical with those of Germany.' The first of the Kentish 
Codes — Acthelbcrght's, about 600 A. D. — consists of ninety 
short paragraphs, mostly relating to money compositions 
which the courts allow for very carefully defined personal 
injuries. Contemporary German codes contain practically 
the same offences and fines, and the laws of nations nearest 
of kin to the Angles and Saxons in Germany coincide with 
these laws of Aethelberght's the most closely." 

In the laws of Hlothar and Eadric (Kent 67$) 8th para- 
graph, we read: "If any man make plaint against another 
and meet him at (cite him to) the metkel or the thing, let 
the defcBdant always give security to the other and do him 
such right as the Kentish judges prescribe to them."3 Both 

' Tbe Doomi of Anglo-Suoit kingi hsTc been proDonnced bf one tcholar alter 
■Dotlier poreft (pfdmen* of cdd Teatonic law. Tisill, i, 17a. 
' Tliarpe, p. iii, preface. *At^.,p. 13. 
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the oanies and procedure of the old Germanic law courts 
are thus found in existence in Kent.' The Dooms of 
Alfred clearly distinguish between two courts: the folk 
gemot, or district court, held every four weeks, and the 
Gemot of the Ealdorman, formerly the Assembly of the 
State, which met twice a year. These are the time>honored 
tribunals of the German forests.* From the simplicity of life, 
the wide field allotted by ancient custom to individual and 
kindred vengeance, as also from the weakness of the ancient 
tribal state, the courts could punish very few acts as crimes, 
but treason, desertion from the army, cowardice and incest 
must have brought destruction upon offenders in heathen 
England as well as heathen Germany. 

With time and social progress, however, private vengeance 
and the blood feud lost their rude usefulness, and became 
more and more social evils. Slowly and very cautiously the 
right of vengeance was curbed and limited by social pres- 
sure. Even in Homer's age, among the Greeks, some wise 
and honored chief occasionally acted as arbitrator in serious 
disputes, preventing revenge by his award of a composition 
for the harm done, voluntarily paid and voluntarily accepted.^ 
At first, vengeance alone was honorable and composition 
disgraceful. Gradually composition became more permis- 
sible — ^then honorable. Social influence favored this modi- 
fication of ancient custom, using the desire for gain as a sub- 
stitute for the pleasures of revenge, but the individual's right 
of choice between vengeance and composition long con- 
tinued.^ Society at length compelled the injured man to 
seek arbitration and composition first, before vengeance on 

' AduM, p. 9. ■Alfred, ii, 22, 34, 38; Thorpe, pp. 34Uid 37. 

' See The Fkmou* Shield of Htphieiliu. 

' " Tht Iliad (i». 632-636) diidnctly mentioiu both the doty of vengetnce ud 
the cnitoinuy acceplknce of the compeniation. But the «veiig;cr of blood wu 
nndei no compoltion to forego hii feud. The State wu limply ■ mediktot." 
HcaiD, p. 443> . ,-;r:.s .<.. ^^B 
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the offender, thus giving time lor passions to cool. Yet 
later, the adjudged compensation, if offered, must be ac- 
cepted in most cas^ and finally in all. Such was the evo- 
lution of the tort' " It was evidently the policy of the state 
to check these bloody quarrels, which continually deprived 
it of the services of its most active and warlike citizens." 
The method adopted was " making the best terms it could 
lor the wrong-doer." " Accordingly it proceeded to de- 
termining the amount ol composition for every injury. This 
learning of the wergeld, or the Eric — that is, the man-price 
— formed the lai^est portion of the law ol Teutons and 
Kelts." 

But the laws found in early Teutonic Codes ol the fifth 
and sixth centuries are not laws of crime, neither did 
they include all the penal customs followed by early Teu- 
tonic society. The oldest rules of vengeance were noj 
recorded in written laws. What we find are records of 
deviations Irom the most archaic customs — social Checks 
and modifications of the cherished right of individual ven- 
geance for private injury — laboriously established as cus- 
tomary laws of tort by social pressure. For the most part 
they are tariffs for bodily and other injuries, regulated, not 
by the gravity of the offence, but by the provocation to ven- 
geance. Here are no provisions lor the social punishment 
ol criminals, that is, of offenders against the state ; and no 
rules defining the penal authority of parents. We know 
well, however, that both the assembly of the freemen and 
the father in his family possessed the right to judge and 
used the right to punish. Probably unwritt^ social cus- 
toms prescribed punishment for a few acts as sins against 
the gods,' but, in general, murder, theft and most other 

' Hem, p. 44>-3 
*<>Mi, n,»ec.i6. 
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harmful acts were aot then crimes. We shall see how they 
became crimes in the progress ol the centuries. 

Long continued warfare in a foreign land has always 
raised up a king among Teutonic peoples. At first he was 
purely elective, and possessed little power, except when 
leader of the host. But the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms were 
for centuries like camps in a hostile territoty. All adopted 
a military organization, and social necessity induced a grad- 
ual consolidation of power in the king's hands; for thus 
military strength and efficiency were greatly increased, and 
the people more firmly bound together for domestic peace.' 
This was the social requisite for survival. The strongest, 
most warlike, most united states rose to dominance; the 
weak disappeared from history. By the end of the sixth 
century, the victorious Angles and Saxons had established 
many petty kingdoms in Britain. Some, the westernmost, 
were growing yearly stronger and larger at the expense of 
their old Celtic enemies, while others were now entirely sur- 
rounded by Germanic territory, and could expand only by 
victories over those of their own race. Such wars at once 
began, and soon became the chief source of Anglo-Saxon 
weakness, the main obstacle to social progress. 

CkristiaH England. — Two strong forces made towards the 
union of these warring states into a single nation : one, 
enduring, the Christian Church, which formed an ever- 
tightening bond of union between Anglo-Saxon peoples; 
the other, the royal power, when held by some strong, 
victorious king, and usually passing with his death. The 
history oE England, up to the Norman Conquest, may be re- 
garded as a long struggle for national unity — a struggle 
never really successful, except temporarily, under pressure 
of foreign invasion. The Church was entirely victorious in 
its long warfare against heathendom, and its power was very 

* KcMbIa, iv 93. 
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great.' During the Danish invasions all the English were 
united for a time under Edward the Elder (in 924) and 
again under Edgar (958-975). Feudalism was gaining 
ground. The Aoglo-Saxoos were advancing, though slowly 
and painfully, in the right direction; and social progress 
(new life) was, as we shall see, speedily safe-guarded by the 
creation and enforcement of penalties for acts newly deemed 
criminal. The Codes show us the increase of penalties for 
acts against the Church, the person and power of the king 
and his officers. These penalties were socially made and 
enforced, thus making the acts true crimes. Under weak- 
ling kings we see a reversion to individual vengeance ; under 
strong kings an increase of penalties and crimes. New 
crimes took the direction of ofTences against the new life of 
society and its upward progress. 

Among Anglo-Saxons, the king, like eveiy other man, 
was subject to the ancient legal customs of his race; the 
people were themselves the judges and found judgment in 
their own courts, with which the king had no right to inter- 
fere. Even an appeal to the king was a legal offence, pun- 
ished by fine, unless justice had actually been denied in the 
ordinary courts. This law is re-enacted in the dooms of 
king after king until after the Norman Conquest.* Although 
the king was at the summit of the social order, yet he had 
his price (wer-gild), and his death could be compensated 
for like the homicide of any other man. Not un^ Alfred's 
time did treason against the Icing's person become punish- 
able with death and botless. But, as head of the state, the 
king was defender of the public peace, and as such possessed 
certain rights with judicial and penal authority, in which he 
was confirmed and supported by the people. Thus he was 

'Step«ieo,a,397. 

■Atliebt,i,f 3,'niOTpe,pp.85-86i Ed(Mii,|3,'Tbocpcp.iii; CBnt,ii,|i7, 
TVxpa, p. i6j; Wm. the Conq., i, J431 Tbotpe, p. S09. 
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empowered to inflict fines upon officials and even private 
individuals, for neglect of duty menacing the public welfare. 
He might even sentence to banishment and outlawry for 
continued breaches of the peace, if the wealth and power oE 
tile offenders seemed to put them beyond the reach of the 
people's courts.* Eirly Germanic society was organized 
upon a basis of frith, i. e., peace ; and every violation of the 
peace was regarded as a wrong or injury to some one.* 
Every man's house was his castle and sacred, resting under 
his protection, his peace.^ Whoso broke this peace in- 
curred his vengeance, and later, when vengeance was very 
generally replaced by composition, the offence became a 
tort, for which damages were awarded in civil action before 
tbe gemot, by verdict of the people.^ The king's peace was 
very naturally the most sacred and far-reaching peace. We 
know, from a law of Acthebtan, the exact extent of tbe 
mystic circle round the king's habitation.* It was " 3 miles 
and 3 furlongs and 3 acres breadth and 9 feet and 9 palms 
and 9 barleycorns." At the three chief festival seasons of 
the year, and during the week of his coronation, the king's 
peace was extended to the whole people, and any breach of 
tbis peace was punished as a direct injury to him, in the 
people's courts. The king could also " give" his peace to 
individuals by his word and will, by his " hand," writ, or 
seal. Violations of the protection thus given brought a 
greatly increased punishment upon the offender — some- 
times by large fines, sometimes by placing life and limbs at 
the king's mercy, or exposing the culprit to the dread 
social doom of outlawry. The people stood behind the 
king in all these dooms, and with him enforced the penalty. 

> AdIbdH, iii, { 3, Tboipe, p. 9a; Aelthelit, iv, 1 1, Thorpe, p. 94. 
■Adum, p. 163. *MutUDdmiid Pollock, ii, 45a. 

*Edir. MidGnth., S6,Tbo(pcp.r3i Allied, ii, {41, Thorpe, pL 40. 
• AethebUn, n, S 5> Hunpe, p. 95. 
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This is very important ; for it was largely through the ex- 
tension of the king's authority to punish for breaches of his 
peace — all unauthorized revenge being so considered — that 
individual vengeance, or fines (" hots" ) for damages, became 
replaced by true social punishments for crime.' Non-pay- 
ment of fines decreed by the courts, whether " hots," rec- 
ompense to the individual harmed, or " wite" fines, paid to 
the court or to the king,* was punishable by outlawry, under 
all systems of Germanic law ; and this was one of the earliest 
legal penalties for disobedience imposed by society — 
"the connecting link between private penal law and true 
criminal law." * The man who would not accept the peo- 
ple's verdict was put out of the law's protection. Any one 
could kill him with impunity. He was declared untrue to the 
folk (" tiht-bysig " and " folkungetryue") and to the old folk 
peace.* The outlaw was an enemy to the whole folk (" utlah 
wio eall folc") ;> and because he was an enemy to the peo- 
ple and the king, any one who harbored or aided him be- 
came a criminal and forfeited his possessions.' Gradually 
the old folk peace came to be considered as the king's 
peace, for the king could restore the peace to an outlaw 
("Irioian") or inlaw him again (" inlagis").' In outlawry 
we see the whole state putting itself in war against the 
criminal who will not abide by the laws, and this is the es- 
sential fact in all punishment for crime — social vengeance 
against the man who wrongs society as a whole. Among 
Anglo-Saxons the outlaw was excommunicated by the 
Church, and his position was utterly dismal, 

' TUi chai^ wu not completed tni long «fter the N(«ni«ii conqnot 

'Hie *'wlte"miMiginaUx regarded u&payment faiths tronble of condmctiB( 
die Hit 

'Cfaenjr, p. 85-6. Abo AUine, pp. 170-174. 

*Ethebed, 1, 4, Thorpe, p. lao. Tbe pekce-brcakei iru "inimicni refli M 
omdiim uoieonun eim" See Aihdn., ii, ao, { 7. 

•Aedielr., 1,1,(9. *\»^Sy>\ Coot, ii,Hi3,TS- 

)AthdA,li, 00^13: CiMt,i,3,{4. 
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Tkt Church. — Whf I« persistent warlike needs were 
strengthening the power of the king, the Church of Christ 
was steadily converting the heathen Anglo-Saxons, and from 
the very first allied her fast-growing influence with the royal 
power, in the upbuilding of a centralized government. This 
was most natural, for the conversion of the English Idi^- 
doms began in most instances with the conversion of the 
king and his court. Under Archbishop Theodore of Tarsus 
in 673, all the Christian Bishoprics in England were united 
into a Single Anglo-Saxon Church.' This unity of religion 
and of church organization was a strong influence toward 
political union also, but the inveterate Teutonic tendency 
to split up into little petty states long prevailed. Probably 
the An^o-Saxons were well used to bodily penalties for sin, 
under the stem heathen worship of the Druids. At any 
rate. Christian bishops found little difficulty in inducing 
kings and wise men, with the consent of their people,' to 
proclaim heavy fines for offences against the Church, and 
later on to punish sins as crimes against the state. Such 
laws greatly strengthened the power and authority of the 
Church,^ and at flrst this was greatly to the benefit of society. 
Through the aid of the king the Church multiplied religious 
laws and penalties. In return it aided him in many ways:* 
his growing power being secured by laws punishing, as 

' Tnin, i, 160. 

■The prcAmble to tb« Kendih L«m ol Whitned (Thorpe, p, 16), eIo«e o[ the 
7U1 ceatiu;, deckie* th^t >b anemblj (Gemot) of greit mcD, including tlie king 
and priesthood, " decreed, witb the laflngei of all, theM doom% ud added them 
to the lawfol conomt ol the Kentiih men." 

' "Probablj' the clergy were neTcr more poirerlul in (of time or country than they 
were in England before the Norman ConqnaL Civil and ecdeaiaitical l^iilatlatt 
went hand in band. Nearly ercry let of lecular lawi enacted by any of the 
early Engliih kingt wai conpled with an cccledutical code, or contained ecele- 
■iaatical proTinoni : the bilhop and the earl aat aide by tide in erery covUy 
coort. Herety and acbiam were alike unknown." Stephen, ii, 397. 

*Keailile, il, 36-7. 
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crimes against the state, treason and other offences against 
his person and authority ; {^ving him power of life and 
death in many instances, and enabling him to stiffen penalties 
and change torts into true crimes. All the Anglo-Saxon 
codes show this strong influence of Ae Christian Church, an 
influence rapidly increasing and intrenching itself behind 
these laws, punishing sins and failure to pay the Church her 
dues. 

About the year 600, very soon after the establishment of 
Christianity in Kent, King Aethelberght caused the ancient 
dooms of his people to be put in writing.' This is the 
earliest Anglo-Saxon code which has come down to us. At 
the head of the 90 dooms is a single paragraph relative to 
the Christian Church; decreeing heavy fines for theft of 
property belonging to the Church or her servants, and for 
violation of Church right of sanctuary. The offences are 
regarded as torts, with heavy penalties, because of the 
majesty of God. Of the other dooms, $8 relate to attacks 
on the person ; 1 1 to attacks on property ; 1 3 to fornication 
or aggressions on women ; 2 to adultery; and 5 are declar- 
atory of rights. All are laws of tort and probably the 
equivalent of the penal customs brought by the Anglo- 
Saxons from Germany, relating to offences of an individual 
to a fellow man. Crimes against the state are not once 
mentioned in these dooms ; neither are sins mentioned ; but 
some unwritten criminal laws did exist, for a few actions 
had long been punished by society as crimes. The 90 
" dooms " contain almost no corporal punishment, no im- 
prisonment, and no death penalty that might not be com- 
pounded for. They present a great tariff of fines, which had 
come to be deemed punishment, rather than the purchase- 
price of forgiveness, an indulgence to the offender, the 
meaning they originally bore. As moral ideas developed 
■TniO, 1,165. 
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under Christian influence, fines were regarded as a most in- 
tufGcient punishment for weighty ofTences, and forfeiture to 
the king was introduced. Very probably, also, the old 
money fines were not thought sufficient to repress disorder.' 
With time. Church and king became more and more 
united in support of centralized government, administrative, 
legislative and judicial, as opposed to a diflTused and weaker 
system of local self-government and lai^e personal independ- 
ence. " The great stmc^le," writes Kemble, " assumed Ae 
new form of effttues against the state" and state enei^es 
were more and more directed to punishing as crimes acts 
formerly regarded simply as unfortunate harms to an indi- 
vidual.* OfTences of an especially serious character, or such 
as were altogether too prevalent, were made " botless," and 
the state itself inflicted the penalty. From strong King Al- 
fred's reign non - finable ofTences are muttiplied,^ and even 
injuries for which compensation was still socially per- 
missible, were threatened with punishment at the will of the 
king.< Moreover, the Idng possessed large powers of par- 
doning.) By the dooms of Ine of Wessex (68S-725), 
fighting in the king's house is punished by the loss of all 
property, and death or life at the king's pleasure.' In this 
reign the dooms confer considerable power upon the 
Church; a few sins are punished by fines, but almost no 
crimes are mentioned. OfTences are still generally regarded 
as torts. In the Kentish dooms of Hlothar and Eadric (673- 
686) no crimes and no stns against the Church are men- 
tioned. All are laws of tort.^ Of the twenty^eight dooms 
of Whitraed King of Kent (690-725), the first four relate to 

' Kemble, ii, 50. 'ItiJ., ii, 50-t. 

■ Aibiii*, p. 377-8. 

•Al(ted.ii,f<,Tb0fpe.l».3o; Omt,ii, j36,Tbo(pe,p. 171. 
•AUred,ii,|r,Thorpe,p. JO; Ine, J 36, Thorpe, p. 54; Cnnt, il, (13, Thoipe, 
p. 164. 
•Iiw,|6,'nii)«pe.p.46- ' Thotpe, pp. 11-15. 
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the Church, giving it " freedom from imposts " and other- 
irise strengthening its authority, and a very large propor- 
tion relate to composition for sins, such as Sunday labor,' 
ofTertngs to devils,* and eating flesh on fast days.^ Doom 
36 shows a development of the king's power to regulate 
punishment for theft. There are no true crimes mentioned. 
During King Alfred's noble reign (871-901), there is a 
very marked increase in the power of the king and of the 
Christian Church, as manifested and safe-guarded by penal 
and criminal dooms. The Code opens with forty-eight 
dooms of Almighty God, beginning with the Ten Command- 
ments. DeaOi is the penalty decreed for very many sins.* 
Of the seventy-seven secular dooms, most reproduce the 
customary tariff fines for personal and other injuries; but 
No. 42 is very important, for Alfred was strong enough to 
enact a true criminal ordinance, forbidding private ven- 
geance until after compensation bad been sought in the 
popular courts of justice.) To enforce this doom needed a 
mighty king, well supported by public opinion. At the end 
of Alfred's ecclesiastical ordinances, and again by No. 4 of 
the secular dooms, " treason against a lord" is declared to 
be " botless," 1. e., made a true crime, unatonable by money 
fine, and death and forfeiture of goods are decreed against 
it.' This is a great change from ancient custom, and was 
probably efTected through the influence of the Church, for 
the doom is decreed on the authority of the Bible.' The 
ecclesiastical ordinance reads as follows : " Many Synods 
assembled .... among the English race, after they had 
received the faith of Christ, of holy bishops and also of 
other exhalted 'witan.' They then ordained, out of that 

' mdtiaed, H 9, 10, 11, 'rhoqM,p. 17. * Ibid^\\ 11 and i3,Thoipe,p. iS. 
* MJ-, H 14 ■ad 15. TLoqM, p. iS. 
'AUnd, 1,14,30,31, 31, Thorpe, pp. 11-34. 
*AIfr«d,U,43,T1iorpe,p.40. * Thocpe, pp, 1S-9, ^7KJ^f.a6. 
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mercy which Christ had taught, that secular lords, with 
their leave, might, without sin, take lor almost every mis- 
deed, lor the first offence, the money-'bof which they then 
ordained ; except in cases of treason against a lord, to 
which they dared not assign any mercy, because God Al- 
mighty adjudged none to them who despised him, nor did 
Christ, the Son of God, adjudge any to him who sold him to- 
death ; and he commanded that a lord should be loved as 
one's self."' But King Alfred, notwithstanding these most 
important innovations, wished it understood that his dooms 
were but a compilation of the good laws long in force 
among his people, namely, the dooms proclaimed by Ine 
of Wessex, Offa of Mercia, and Aethelbei|rht of Kent. As he 
himself tells us : "I then, Alfred, king, gatbned these to- 
gether and commanded many of those to be written which 
our forefathers held, those which seemed to me good ; and 
many of those which seemed to me not good I rejected 
them by the counsel of my witan .... for I durst not ven- 
ture to set down in writing much of my own." ' The dooms 
of King Cnut and of William the Conqueror give similar rec 
ognition and royal enforcement of the ancient customary 
laws.) Thus we see how carefully and very jealously the 
people guarded their ancient penal customs, when even their 
wisest and strongest kings had to introduce most necessary 
changes as it were by stealth, and with the greatest care not 
to awaken too strong public indignation.* 

' Alfred'! DoMHt, Tliatpe, p. 3b. ■ Hid. 

' Cnot, ii, I, Thoip«, p. t6l ; Wm. the Conq., i, Tlioipe, p. aai. 

* " Mea lived mccoiding to their cnitomi, long before theie cnitomi were tonchcd 
\lj the ttate. The it&te commenced its control by onderttking to enforce thex 
cmtomi, ind it wai only mt a tite period that it Tentnied gradually to alter them." 
TheEngliah jndga to-day, "profcttinK to exponnd only, and to develop, not to 
make Ibe law, employed no legal fiction, bnt limply itated the very Imtli." 
(Hean, p. 403-3.) " It needi but little lefleclion to ondentand how much more 
of the titurity and tem/erl of our daily life we owe to the action of cintom than 
to the protection of law." (Hewn, p. 407.) 
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Gradually the nation was educated to new ideas, the laws 
were hardened, and the king's authority steadily increased, 
innovations being made, chiefly, by the plea that unauthor- 
ized vengeance was a violation of the king's peace. " Not, 
however, till long after the Conquest, was the king able, by 
means of this plea, to attract to himself the whole criminal 
jurisdiction, and finally put an end to private warfare and pri- 
vate revenge." ' This progress and development is marked 
in the penal law of the Anglo-Saxons by the transfer 
of many acts from the category of torts to that of crimes; 
the essential difference being that society now punished 
as an offence against itself, acts formerly punishable only 
by request and prosecution of the person harmed. Be- 
sides such transfers, the laws declared many sins to be 
crimes, and other deeds were for the first time made crimi- 
nal, lai^ely in the direction of offences against the growing 
power of the king, which, as we have seen, was most neces- 
sary for the social welfare. The imposition of a social pen- 
alty necessarily implies offenders to be punished, and with 
each newly-created crime an increase in the number of 
criminals. But were these laws enforced? For if not, then 
the actions they aimed to punish were not crimes. Records 
from Anglo-Saxon times are scanty. The age was one of 
violence and blood-shedding. Might was very generally 
regarded as making right. The laws bore far more hea\dly 
on the poor and weak than on the strong and powerful. A 
noble could murder and be quit for a fine, he could steal 
once or twice and his money would free him ; but slaves, 
women' and men of low degree were branded, mutilated, 
killed, even burnt alive, for theft and other petty offences. 
As to the means for the enforcement of the laws : " There 
was not a single person in the realm (outiaws excepted) 
who did not, either directly or indirectiy, give some kind of 
' Chen;, p. 83. 
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security to the state for his good behavior." ' Throughout 
the land men were organized in tithings, or groups of ten, 
each collectively responsible for the right conduct of its 
members. After the Danish conquest, in the early eleventh 
century, the peace-pledge, or custom of " reciprocal war- 
ranty " was clearly defined and rigorously enforced, in the at- 
tempt to repress assassination and other forms of violence. 
The townsman who entertained a guest even for a single 
night must be responsible for any evil he might do. There 
was watch and ward upon the highways and at the gates of 
the city. Yet human life continued to be held very cheap 
and property was secure only to the strong. Under power- 
ful kings a stern determination to suppress violence is 
plainly manifest in the laws, and there is reason to believe 
the actions declared to be crimes were very frequently pun- 
ished with outlawry, if in no other way. In modem times 
the criminal usually remains within the protection of the 
law, and the state cannot punish him unless it secures his 
person or property. In Anglo-Saxon days outlaws were 
numerous, and deprivation of all legal safeguard was the 
most common form of social punishment for crime. As we 
have seen, it was no light penalty. 

Edward the Elder, i£thelstan, Edmund and Edgar, with 
the counsel of their witan, were strong and masterful legis- 
lators,* developing a centralized government, under pressure 
of frequent Danish invasions. In the dooms of ^thelstan 
(924-940), the rights of the Church are strongly secured. 
The ordeal is constantly in use, True criminal laws become 
more numerous, many sins being punished as crimes. Trea- 
son, incendiarism, secret murder, false coinage of money 
denial of justice and support of thieves, applying to the 
king for justice before seeking it in the people's courts, failure 
to attend gemot or to join in attack upon the king's enemy, 
■Fike,l,59. •TniD.U.ieS. 
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false witness, witchcraft, perjury and marketing on Sunday 
are socially punished by death, outlawry, forfeiture or heavy 
fine to the king, by mutilation, imprisonment and loss of 
social standing,' By Edmund's dooms (940-946) the right 
of private feud was yet more closely limited. None but the 
homicide shall bear the "faehth" (deadly feud). All his 
kindred shall be exempt. And if any one of the kindred 
of the slain take vengeance on any other than the real 
perpetrator, then " let him be foe to the king and all his 
friends and forfeit all that he owns," ' Unchastity of ecclesi- 
astics was punished by forfeiture of worldly possessions and 
of a consecrated burial-place, unless bot was made to God. 
Fornication and adultery among laymen brought exclusion 
from consecrated ground at death, unless a fine was paid to 
the Church. Perjurers and those who will not pay Church 
tithes are to be excommunicated,^ and this ban of excom- 
munication was re-enforced by heavy secular penalties, fines 
and confiscations, during Edgar's reign. Church tithes 
must be paid at appointed seasons. He who will not pay 
becomes a criminal as well as sinner/ Sunday must be ob- 
served on peril of the full " wite " (fine to the king) in the 
doom book.' These laws show a great increase in Church 
authority, due in great measure to Archbishop Dunstan, then 
the greatest man in Church and State,' King Edgar (959- 
975) begins his dooms with an ordinance that the hundred 
gemot shall meet every four weeks " and that every man 
do justice to another." ' By this time the cattie thief had 
become a true criminal, so far as laws could make him 
one, and all must unite in his pursuit and punishment. He 

'iKlid«t,l,3,4,6,7, 10, 14.30,24, 35, udiv, 6; Thorpe, pp. 85-90, uid 93-5. 

• Edmund, Steuiar Doemi, i, Tfaoipe, p. 105. 

* Edmuid, i, I, z, 4, 6, Thorpe, p. 104-105. 

'EdgkT, i,3*i]d4, T1iorpe,p.llI-lIZ. */hV., i, j, Tboipcp. ill 

'neeiDaii,i,63. 'Thorpe, p. 109. 
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who will not pursue must pay a fine to the king, and for the 
fourth ofTence, forfeit all that he has and become an outlaw.* 
This law and Doom 7 of the Secular I^w, relating to an old 
offender and a man " untrue to the people," show popular 
trial, conviction and execution of the law against true crimi- 
nals.* Death is the penalty for the " notorious thief," and 
him " who is found plotting against his lord," unless the king 
pardon them. The king wills " that every man be worthy 
of ' folk-right ' (the common or customary law of the land), 
as well rich as poor, and that righteous dooms be judged to 
him.") And again: " I will that secular rights stand among 
the Danes with as good laws as they best may choose." * 
" No man must apply to the king in any suit, unless he at 
home may not be worthy of law or cannot obtain law;"* 
showing that all men were subject to the old customary laws, 
sprung from the will of the people and owing their chief 
authority to social support. The king in theory simply 
sanctions and defends, yet by Edgar's time the old Teutonic 
' dooms have been so modified that half the laws relate to 
crimes. In Athelberght's dooms we found not one. 

But in the long reign of j£thelred the Unready (97&- 
1016), especially after Dunstan's strong hand was removed by 
death, there was a speedy reversion to composition and laws 
of tort, under a weak king, in troublous times. Ofiences 
ceased to be punished as crimes and consequently the num- 
ber of criminals must have decreased, while society was 
retrograding. The numerous ordinances, for the most pact, 
only pray and instruct ; there are many repetitions and but 
few commands with penalties. When any penalty is men- 
tioned, it is almost always the " bot," or fine for tort, 

' Edgttr, i, S and 3, Tboipe, p. i lO, 

* Till/., ii, 7, Thoipc pp. 113-4. >AmL, ii,l, Thaq>e,p. iia. 

* See Supplement to Edgkt'i Dtamt, a, Tbotpe, p. I !& 
■EdBu,ii,i; Tlii»pe,p. Iia. 
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awarded to the individual harmed. Thus, in the dooms or- 
dained at Wantage, any breach of the peace, excepting that 
given by the king's own hand, is to be compounded for by 
" bot " only.' Murder and homicide can thus be paid for 
by " bot " to the kindred of the slain, and no " wite," or fine 
for breach of the king's or folk peace is exacted.* How 
very different from the banishment ordained for all " frith " 
(peace) breakers by King Aethelstan and bis witan.' 

Under Cnut, the great Dane, more English than the 
English, the old folk laws are again proclaimed and enforced, 
"God's justice" is exalted, and there are many ecclesiastical 
ordinances. Many offences are again changed from torts 
into crimes; new crimes are created and wise distinctions 
made. Death or banishment are the penalties decreed 
against witches, diviners, perjurers and adulteresses, against 
outlaws and man- slayers, notorious thieves and public 
robbers, unless they amend their ways.* Sheltering an 
excommunicated person or an outlaw, and cowardice in 
fleeing from military service bring death and forfeiture of 
goods. ! " House-breaking and arson and open theft and 
open morth (secret homicide), and treason against a lord 
are, by the secular law, ' botless.' " ' Edward the Confessor 
was a weak king, and during his reign very little was added 
to existing penal legislation, but be confirmed the old 
dooms of his people, which have ever since been known in 
England as the good laws of Edward the Confessor. 

In conclusion : Anglo-Saxon history reveals a progressive 
increase in the number of actions declared to be criminal by 
the laws ; and since outlawry was easily enforced against all 
but the strongest, it is probable that society, though weakly 

' iCthelred, iii, I, Tliaqie, p. 114. ■ IhH^ i, 5, Thotpe, p. lu. 

' Aethcltfan, It, Tboipe, p. 93. 

• Cniit,ii,4,6, Thorpe, p. 16s. ■/M£,ii,67, ySiHiarpe, pp. 17& iSol 

•fl«,ii, 6s, Thofpe, p. 176. 
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orginized, frequently succeeded in inflicting this, or some 
other penalty for offences it deemed most heinous. Anglo- 
Saxon states were busy turning torts into crimes, making sins 
crimes for the bene6t of the Christian Church, and other 
actions criminal for the safeguarding and upbuilding of the 
royal power. Every new action socially punished as crime 
necessitated an addition to the existii^ body of criminals 
and an increase in the amount of crime. For criminal laws 
are not established by a community uoless there are, at the 
time, enough offenders to make the need for repression dis- 
tinctly felt. By earliest Ai^lo-Saxon dooms, the man who 
by a passionate blow killed his serf or little son, was no more 
a criminal than the modem father who punishes his child for 
disobedience. Ordinary homicide and theft became crimes 
only when society recognized and punished these acts as 
wrongs against itself, and ceased to think of them simply as 
unfortunate harms to an individual, for which pecuniary 
damages might be sought in civil action. As fast as society 
declared penal offiences to be botless, it added to the existing 
number of crimes and therefore of criminals also. Crime is 
a social product, and was increasing throughout the Anglo- 
Saxon centuries, keeping pace with the growing power of the 
two great factors, the king and the Christian Church, making 
for strong national unity and internal peace — the greatest 
needs of the Anglo-Saxon peoples. 

New criminal laws safeguarded each advance in the right 
direction; but these laws were abrogated and crimes de- 
creased when society was retrograding, as in Aethelrcd's 
days, by a return to laws of tort and individual vengeance. 

New crimes took the direction of greatest resistance to the 
new life — the upward development — of the people ; for they 
were acts in opposition to the power of the king and of the 
Christian Church, the two strong forces making toward 
centralization and unity. The needs of the times demanded 
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the creation and enforcement by society of these new prohi- 
bitions,' which were therefore neither accidental nor whim- 
sical, but inevitable consequences of increasing complexity 
of social life, of growth in knowledge, intelligence and social 
morality. 

' Crima — Heathen At^le-Saxoni.—-^ta»aa, comidce, inccM (death). 
CtritHaM Arngb-Saxmi^-Trtnoa, eowaidke, rncMt (Edgu, ii, 34, Cnnt, 3}, 
Alfred). Non-payment of Gdm decreed by court (otHtMrf); continBBl 
bteacbe* of Ae folk peace (ontlawiy); harboring or aiding ontlawaf(faTfdtare 
■nd onflawiy); all mnnthorized lerenge (fioei); an appcal|ta^tli« knig for (w- 
tlce befoR teddng it in the people'i count (fine*) ; denial of jntice and DCglecl ol 
dntrmenacing tbe pntdic welfare; treaion agalnrt the ^peiKW of the king or a 
lord (death); many lin* pnniihed at crinei; the notorlooi thief, calfle thief and 
public robber; hoMC-brealiing, anon, and leciet homicide; fake coinage; Hitches 
dhrincn and adnltercMea. In Edgar*! time one-half the^doon^ieUt^to crfaMCt. 
In Acthdber^t'*, not one criminal law ii found. 
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CHAPTER VII 

WGLAMD UNDER NORMANS AND PLANTAGB3fETS. IO66-I307 

The whole Anglo-Saxon period of English history was 
marked, as we have seen, by a long struggle for national 
unity, unsuccessful because of the lack of a strong central 
government. The inveterate Teutonic tendency to split up 
into little warring, independent states, proved too strong for 
the increasing power of native kings and of the Christian 
Church, and required the strong arm of a foreign conqueror 
and a succession of despotic rulers, resolute to enforce law 
and order in their dominions, before the people of England 
could become a united nation. Such a government Eng* 
land obtained in her Norman kings, who succeeded, during 
the next century and a half, in building up, with the aid of 
the common people, a strong, united kingdom. Suddenly, 
in the reign of John, we find that the Normans had become 
Englishmen, the English had become united. This great 
work of nation building was accomplished mainly through 
the unification and enforcement of more equal law (mostly 
criminal), by the extension of the king's peace and royal 
justice over all the land. The problem, in the words of 
Henry II., was how to make " all men equal under one strong 
law." First the feudal nobility, then the king himself, then 
the Christian Church, had to be curbed and brought under 
this law: the mould in which a strong nation, a free people 
and a constitutional kingship were run. It was no easy prob* 
lem this; and the great game required many moves and 
many curious combinations of attack and defence, before the 
Idng was checkmated and the people won. But not the 

(«46) 
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connnoni only; for in the long struggle, the clashing fac- 
tions were united into a great, free nation ; the vanquished 
found themselves the victors, and the beaten king was more 
powerful as a constitutional monarch than any of his des- 
potic ancestors, for he could rely on the support of all his 
people, now that " that which touches all has become the 
concern of all," under more equal law, more equal justice 
and representative, parliamentary government. 

From the conquest of England (1066) to the loss of Nor- 
mandy (1205), the chief constitutional fact was the union of 
king and people against the feudal nobility. The long con- 
flict meant the extension and enforcement of a true criminal 
law, among men who had hitherto been, in large part, a law 
unto themselves and th«r dependents, because social justice 
could not reach so far. To secure military efficiency and 
some degree of order and stabili^, feudalism, with its mul- 
titude of petty tyrants, was a social necesstQ' upon the con- 
tinent of Europe. Even high-handed misrule was far better 
than anarchy, when anarchy meant destruction. But in 
England the time was come for better things — a time when 
all the clashing forms of private haU-justice and tribal legal- 
custom should be gathered up and united into one common 
law, enforced over all the land by the might of king and 
people. From the very first Anglo-Saxon penal law was 
aristocratic in its tendencies. " Not only did it consecrate 
the barriers between classes, making a distinction between 
those who were ' dearly bom' and those who were 'cheaply 
bom,' but it raised those barriers by impoverishing the 
poorer folk." ■ It taught all men to consider justice as a 
means of revenue for the individual and for the state, so 
that no one thought of giving justice for nothing; and it 
set a price upon almost everything. The laws were very 
fragmentary, and the various tariffs clashed. The free people 
> bUitlMid ud Pollock, a, 4sS. 
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were themselves the judges and could administer only a 
simple, unprogressive customary law, which became more 
and more unfitted to meet the complex requirements of 
more active Norman times. " The great need " of England, 
after the Conquest, was undoubtedly (as Maitland states) that 
the ancient system of money compositions, bot and wer and 
wite, should give way before a system of true punishments.' 
Tort must be changed into crime, for the social welfare so 
demanded. This change, in its historic setting, meant the 
unification and enforcement of a strong criminal law over all 
classes; it meant in great measure the building of the 
nation ; it meant also the rapid increase of crime and crim- 
inals. In the process we shall find the ancient rights and 
liberties of Englishmen preserved, strengthened, amplified. 
This is how it happened. 

William the Norman was undoubtedly a dictator, but be 
was a dictator under constitutional forms. He came to Eng- 
land as the legitimate successor to the throne. Though a 
usurper, he had himself elected and crowned king by the 
Witan, after the death of Harold, and took the kingly oath 
to preserve and maintain the laws and liberties of the English 
people. But he had other and we^hty reasons for maintain- 
ing local self-government and the judicial and penal author- 
ity of the people's courts. Normandy was a feudal princi- 
pality. England was but half feudalized, William wished to 
secure for his new kingdom the military strength and cen- 
tralized authority of the feudal system, while avoiding its 
chief danger — already painfully apparent to him in Nor- 
mandy — the massing of too great power in the hands of the 
leading feudatories. While abundantly rewarding all his fol- 
lowers, he yet scattered the estates of his greater barons 
throughout England, thus largely limiting their power. Also, 
he sought the support of the people, appearing as Aeir de- 

< M^dud ud PaDock, 1, 51. 
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fender against the rapacity of the Norman nobility, and main- 
taining the jurisdiction ol the old courts — the hundred and 
the shire — with their time-honored laws and customs of self- 
government. He maintained likewise the old English yeo- 
manry, the fyrd or national militia,' made it dependent upon 
his summons, and caused every householder in England to 
swear loyalty to him personally, as against any other lord 
n^tsoever. In this way he preserved the roots of popular 
liberty, and gained for himself and his successors the strong 
support of the people in the long hundred-years struggle to 
curb the Norman baronage, a struggle ending in the almost 
complete destruction of the old nobility. 

For the first time England had secured a really strong and 
stable central government. What the people loved in their 
Norman kings was the good peace they made in the land ; 
a peace unexampled elsewhere, allowing agriculture and 
industry to thrive as they had never done before, and making 
England a storehouse from which the distracted nations of 
Europe purchased the necessaries of life. Under Anglo- 
Saxon rulers the protection of the king's peace had been 
either local or temporary. William I. extended his peace to 
all his subjects, Eng^sh as well as French, and this protection 
meant far more than of old, for William put down the robber, 
murderer and ravtsher with a strong hand. Such security 
bad never been known in England as during his latter years 
of peaceful reign, and " as the stern avenger of crime, even 
the conquered learned to bless him." * In the words of the 
old chronicle : " No man durst slay other man, had he never 
so mickle evil done to the other." " Stark he was to those 
who withstood his will, but he was mtid to the good men 
who loved God." And it passed into a proverb that a man 
"who in himself was aught" (*'. «., who had any confidence 

•1^11,1,335. 

I, lit 1701 ud An^SaxtM ChrtmtU, Anno 1087. 
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in his own manhood) " might go in safety through WiUiam's 
realm with his bosom full of gold." ' Royal justice was, how- 
ever, the exception during all the Norman period. The 
Conqueror kept his oath to maintain " the good laws of Ed- 
ward the Confessor," and these old customs of the English 
were promulgated and confirmed many times by bis descend- 
ants, and enforced, as formerly, by the people, through the 
local courts of the hundred and the shire, whether communal 
or seigniorial. Probably the Normans brought with them to 
England but few crystallized legal ideas and institutions. 
" Written laws they had none."* After the Conquest, William 
introduced the celebrated murdrum, or murder fine ; for the 
lives of his followers must be protected, and if the commun- 
ity could not produce the man-slayer, it must itself be held 
responsible and pay the fine. This was called the law of 
Englisfary. Every man found murdered was considered a 
Frenchman till the contrary was proved : a presumption very 
advantageous to the king's exchequer, and showing the strong 
tendency to make money out of justice in those days. But 
there was surprisingly little new legislation of any land. 
Under William Rufus there were no new laws, but he re- 
pressed the feudal nobility as sternly as did his father, and 
when they rebelled against him, owed his crown to the valor 
of the conquered English.^ In this reign the " race of feudal 
lawyers " begins " to creep into light." Later on we shall 
watch them modifying antiquated laws to meet new needs. 

Despite the many crimes and vices of Henry I., "the 
Lion of Justice," he is described by impartial men and eye- 
witnesses as "the almost peifect model of a king." Why? 
He was a despot, doing good, and just what England 
needed. In his hands the sword of justice was sharp, and it 

^ An^Saxtn Chr^Hitlt, Aano 1087. 
*Ti«Dl, i, 175; HailUnd and Pollock, i, 73-3. 
■^■f^JkMH atrtnitU, Anne 10S8. 
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it written that all men, {^reat and small, French and English, 
had to bow before it. " Durst none man misdo with other in 
his time." A special law decreed death by hanging for 
all thieves and robbers, and we know that this penalty and 
many others were frequently enforced, even against the 
king's own followers.' Henry I. extended the rights of the 
crown beyond the limits set by his charter (iioo) and 
"evolved a law for bis tenants- in-chief, which was perhaps 
the severest law in Europe." • However, when Henry died, 
" little had yet been done toward centralizing justice," and in 
the woeful days of Stephen it looked as if English law would 
break into a hundred local customs, if it survived at aU.^ 
Then, for the first and last time, the Norman nobility gained 
complete control of the kingdom, and horribly did th^ mis- 
use their power. The Chronicle has left us a most vivid 
picture of this time of utter lawlessness : " When every rich 

man bis castles made and filled them with devils 

and evil men." "If two men or three came riding to a 
town all the township fled for them and weened that they 
were reavers."* Many acts, formerly crimes, became no 
longer criminal, as is almost always the case when society 
is sick and degenerating. " Every man who had the power 

' For DMll]( ccntnrie* tbett uid lobbety, " in thebt couiat lotm," were pnsiiheil 
with dckth. Stepbtn, iii, laS. "Rez Anglorniii HeiDricni pmcem fimiAm 
Icgemqne Ulev canttitmt, nt, ti qoif infnitoTdtalrociiiiadepiebtimtfDinettav- 
penderetui." Flor. Wig.,Ai]no iio8,ii,57. OneieMonforthiieitrcmeteTeritjrnia; 
have been theecnl locikl need of fcnteiiDg the uxiiino]>(ioii of property. There 
wu compwalinlT little wealth in tb* world tfaen, and what eiitted wm T«y 
lugelj in the hindi of the nobiliQr and ckcgj, whoic infloeiice wh dominant in 
the niakiiig of the lawi. 

* Ati^«-S»x»* Chranidt, Annii I ■ 34 and iiaj, for IcgUation conceniDg thett 
and coining, aboaei of totiI paTrejraoce and bad mone]'. Alio Eadmer, HtH., 
/fiv., p. 94; Wm. of Ualmi., Getta Jttgmm, ii, 6x7, For legiilalion concenilng 
meaturei Me Gttta X^ttm, ii, 641. Sec alio Haitland and Pollock, i, 73. 

* Mahland and Pollock, i, 87. 

* Aniio-Sax*H Cir*nitlt, Anno 1137, 
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did that which was right in his own eyes."' Robbery 
ceased to be a crime, for the great and powerful of the land 
mostly lived by spoliation as their acknowledged right 
The picture is not of men waging war. " Every man who 
had the means to build himself a castle made it the centre of 
general havoc, of spoil for the sake of spoil, it would seem 
of torture for the sake of torture." There was no regard for 
sex, rank or calling.* The human fiends who did these 
deeds were not criminals, for society had ceased to punish 
such acts aa crimes and seemed in the very throes of disso- 
lution. For the certainty and severity of punishment are in- 
dices of the degree of social displeasure, or, in other words, 
<A the idea of criminality, occasioned by an act. In times 
of nattonal disor^aoisation and anarchy, social energies are 
paralyzed or directed into other channels than that of jus- 
tice. Wrongs remain unpunished, and this lack of punish- 
meat causes in many minds the total loss, or serious weaken- 
ing, of the idea of criminality formerly associated with the 
act, ancf this the more easily in proportion as the conduct 
has only recently been made criminal. Thus society degen- 
erates. For some reason, the punishment of malefactors 
becomes less sure than formerly. Then, their bad actions, 
grown common and frequently leading to success, waken 
less and less of the idea of criminality in the minds of the 
community. What the poet sings of vice is largely true of 
crime: 

" Yet lecn too oft, &niillir with ha fkcc. 
We fint endnre, then pity, tben cmbrMe." 

Pope, Eu^ «M Mam, EpL li, line aij. 

Sometimes social degradation takes the reverse course, and 
apathy or blindness to the evil in bad acts precedes their 
freedom from punishment as crimes ; but for enduring social 
progress to higher civilization, both a keen and sensitive so- 
' Fneauui, v, 14^ ' /M^., t, S84. 
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ciaJ disapproval of acts dangerous to national welfare and a 
strong and sure enforcement of prohibitory laws are neces- 
sary. Weakness in one generates weakness in the other. 
Crime ceases to be punished. Crime ceases to be crime. 

" After the nineteen wintett of Ki&K Stephen, 
A Tei|n which wu no leign, when none could dt 
Bf Ul own hearth in peace; when mnrder coDunon 
Ai naltire'* death, like Eg^'i plague, had filled 
AH thingi with blood; when eret? doorway bindied, 
Daihed led with thai onhallaw'd paMorer; 
When cvetj baron eronnd hii blade in tdood; 
Tlw booKhold dOD|^ wai kneaded op with blood; 
The mED-wheel timed in Uood; the wholeiome plow 
Laj mating in the fimow'i jvllow weedi, 
TiH bmine dwarft the race." ' 

But all this was changed when Henry II. came to the 
Arone. Lord of half France, as well as all England, his 
power was very great, and he was most resolute that all 
men, great and small, should be equal before the law. His 
fint work was the destruction of two hundred castles of the 
robber barons, and the whole of his thirty-live years' reign 
was employed in strengthening, extending and enforcing 
royal justice. " From this time," writes Stubbs, " the reign 
of law may be said to have beg^n in England." " Perhaps 
no Idi^ ever did more lasting good to his people.*" 

In the reign of Richard I. all things were salable, and 
some of the larger cities purchased their liberties from the 
king — a most important step in upward social progress. 
Despite the continuous absence of the sovereign, and the 
heavy taxation made necessary by his foreign wars, England 
prospered greatly. Already the freest and most orderly 
nation in Europe, it was fast becoming the wealthiest nation 
also.' Since the imposition of scutage under Henry II., the 

■Tennyton, Bttkit, pp. 57, 58. 'Traill, i, 361. 

'The population of England wm (nail at thi* time, not more than 1,500,00010 
tfioofioa inhabitant^ concentrated in the loBtb and eaiL The vait maioiity of 
tte paopte were fannen. TralU, i, 363, 367, 45^. 
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nobility had become country gentlemen, uid were much 
more trusted and popular among the people. The reign of 
John made this plainly evident, when clergy, baronage and 
people all united to curb the detestaUe tyranny of an utterly 
vicious king. He had quarrelled with the king of France, 
and tost Normandy forever ; with the pope, and been hum- 
bled in the dust ; with all his people, and the result was 
Runnymede and Mi^na Charta, extending criminal law over 
the king himself. The opportune death of John preserved 
the throne for his infant son, Henry III.; but he soon 
proved himself a thoroughly weak sovereign, ruled by his 
favorites, who were hated by the people. There were but 
two acts of statute taw in all his long reign — a reign filled with 
attempts to enforce Magna Charta upon an unwilling king, 
whose power for evil there seemed no practicable way to 
limit. The genius of Simon de Montfort began the solution 
of this great problem — how to make the Icing subject to the 
laws — by the creation of a Parliament, in which nobles, 
clergy, knights of the shire and burgesses from the towns 
united to represent the entire nation. Edward I., the pupil 
and conqueror of Simon, took up the work he had begun, 
and, under better auspices, pushed it to a glorious comple- 
tion in the model Parliament of 1295, thus establishing upon 
a firm basis the English Constitution.' But to return to the 
growth of royal justice. 

Under the wise rule of Henry II., " the king's own court 
flung open its doors to all manner of people, became a 
bench of professional justices, and appeared periodically in 
all the counties of England." * Henry concentrated the whole 
legal system of the nation around these judges expert in the 
law, put the Prankish inquest at the disposal of all his sub- 
jects, caused many actions to be removed into the king's 
court, and ordained that the inquest should be used in crim- 
■ Stsbbi, StUci Charttri, Introdoclion. 'Tnill, i, 377. 
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inal procedure for great offences, upon a " lai^ scale and as 
a matter of ordinary justice," by both sheriffs and royal 
justices.' The king could thus win both power and money. 
"He could control and be could. starve the courts of the 
feudatories." His justice was so much better than theirs 
that the people, small folk as well as great, sought it gladly.* 
But they had to pay for it. How? By fines, fees and 
amercements. The way of justice in those days was 
tangled in a most intricate web of ceremonial rules, which 
were most strictly observed. A slip, a stammer, in uttering 
the set form of words, would spoil everything and give the 
suit to the adversary, unless the error was discounted by a 
fine paid to the state. He must indeed have been a bright 
and skillful man who expected to pass through a legal suit 
without one or more such fines. This evident intention to 
make a revenue from justice, as a substitute for taxation, 
must be borne in mind, when estimating the possible crim- 
inality of those on whom the multitudinous small fines were 
imposed. " Only by slow degrees, and in a haphazard way, 
do any inquiries about ordinary and non-official crimes that 
are less than felonies steal their way into the articles" of the 
inquest' In the past, even gravest misdeeds bad been re- 
garded chiefly as a means of revenue to the person harmed, 
his right of vengeance being surrendered for a money com- 
position. The arbitrators, or judges, also, had to be recom- 
pensed for their services in securing the pardon of the guilty 
man. The actions were not crimes, but torts. During Nor- 

'Thi Fnnkiali inqncit i* odg of (he leiy few legil ioititatioo* which we are 
pncticallf inie wu imported from Nonnand;; bat it bu in it the germ ol trial 
bf IBC7— the moit diitinctjrely Engliili feature in the Eug^itli law of the middle 
•get. Haitland and Pollock, i, 71. 

* The iBtnirioii of the king'i judgei into the popular courli really preterrcd the 
popnlar element by candDg it to take a new form, on* belter laited than Ibc ui- 
cieilt one for the necdi of ciriliiation. Freeman, t, 4jE. 

*Maitland and FoDock, ii. 500. 
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man times, while the great offences were slowly being 
changed into crimes, the old procedure was still in use for 
minor offences, the " delites" mentioned in Magna Charta.' 
Tliis branch ol ancient penal law was " wide and indefinite to 
the last degree," and was much " used for oppressive and 
corrupt purposes."* The punishments inflicted were mainly 
small money fines, called amercements — three-penny 
amercements being common. In the reign of Edward I. 
we leam that " the causes for fines were now very numerous, 
and the king preferred a power of inflicting many small pen- 
alties to that ol demanding heavy sums in a few grave 
cases."! <• Every tort, nay every cause of civil action, was a 
punishable ofTence;" every defeated plaintiff could be 
amerced for a false claim, " every mistake in pleading 
brought an amercement. Most men in England must 
have expected to be amerced at least once a year," for the 
English were very fond of litigation.* A few cases are on 
record when real crimes were punished simply by amerce- 
ment to the king,^ but tlie veiy great majority of the men 
fined in this way, cannot, by the widest stretch of the name, 
be considered criminals. The king was evidently seeking 
revenue, therefore he developed this profitable system of 
fines, which, because customary, would not excite the indig- 
nation or opposition caused by a tax. The royal justices 
collected a very large sum total for " putting in mercy" 
communities neglecting to make " suit" or " hue and cry," 
that is, to perionn their police duties. Thus the justices -in 
Eyre who held sessions at Gloucester in I22I, " raised some 
£^y> by about 220 fines and amercements, the profits of 

' S«e uticle 30 otJIfagmi dmrta, 

* Stepfan, li, iga-8. 

■UkldMidMdPoUock, 11,516; N»rAimitrUndAumR«iU,^ip.9'>9^ 

* HaitUnd uid Pollock, ii, 511, 517-8. 

* Sec NertkumitrUnd Aiiiae X»iii, pp. ga, 94, whoe tiro men, «o«ncted of 
r^a^ were fioed i muk, ud tt once let frao oa liediag tccnritr. 
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miaor oflTences, chiefly the offences of communities."' Prob- 
ably the major part of these fines were collected from whole 
neighborhoods of lawabiding citizens, as the times go ; so 
that, unless we hold almost all Englishmen to have been 
criminals, we must regard these amercements chiefly as 
a means of revenue to the king, in extension of the ancient 
custom of recompensing arbitrators and judges for their 
services. 

Henry II. laid, broad and strong, the foundation for all 
future English justice. In his reign began the process by 
which the custom of the king's court became the common 
law of England.* This court based its judgments mainly 
upon the ancient dooms of the Anglo-Saxons, which feudal 
lawyers had translated into Latin as best they could, eariy 
in the twelfth century. In their translation it was almost 
inevitable that the old dooms should be modified to suit a 
new age, and also they added something drawn from foreign 
sources.' Since the Conquest, the king's court had been a 
French court, and its hands were very free. The old Eng- 
lish laws were almost unintelligible to it, and by the twelfth 
century these " laws dealt with crime in a hopelessly old- 
fashioned way." There was no written Norman code, and 
as a result the court was very largely a law unto itself.^ 
Naturally, the royal justices were careful to preserve what- 
ever in the old dooms strengthened the power of the king, 
as against the feudal baronage, and whatever poured money 
into the royal treasury, like the ancient system of petty fines 
and amercements. Through the latter half of the twelfth 
and all of the thirteenth century, the extension of the king's 
peace, by the decisions of these royal justices, and the 
building up of a new case law, or law of precedent, went 
rapidly forward. Every action of trespass or assault in the 

'Uwtlutd and Pollock, ii,55S; ukA UlcutaUrMrt PUai. 

• TmIU, i, 377. • J^id., i, 376-7. * JiU., i, 177-49. 
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king's court presupposed a breach of the king's peace, and 
GUnvill, the earliest writer upon English law, informs us 
that even in his day some four or five words about the peace 
of our lord the king enabled an accuser to " place an assault 
outside the competence of the local courts." * In Bracton's 
time appellors were both permitted and encouraged to use 
such a form of words, which had become "the almost in- 
variable preamble ol every charge of grave crime." ' Thus 
all serious forms of delinquency then known were gradually 
brought under the jurisdiction of the king's court, and the 
king's peace made " an all-embracing atmosphere." > 

Felony was at this time becoming a name for the worst, 
the botless crimes. Larceny was the last of the great 
offences to become a plea of the crown under cover of a 
phrase charging the thief with breaking the king's peace.* 
In Glanvill's day it was still half tort, an actio dupli, for 
which the plaintiff might recover twice the value of the 
stolen property.' 

Side by side with this extension of the king's peace went 
the increase in the reserved pleas of the crown. Through- 

' " Niii mccDHtar adidil de pace domini Regii infncta." GlanTill, i, t-^. For 
llie great importance of tbete worili, Me the StUtlFUai »fUU Crmm, pL 31, 31, 
88,i7>. 

■Maitlandand Pollock, 11,461-1; Btacton, f, 138, L 144, etc.; SeUcl litat »/ 
A* Crmm, pL 104. 

' In ui accnntion for wounding and robbei;, the form of word! «M M fol* 
knn : " Whereai, the laid Alan (wat) in tbe peace of God and of onr Lotd tbe 
Ein^ there came the wld William, lelomootlr aa a felon, and in frtmtJUmltJ 
attanlt inflicted a wound on Alan, (and) robbed him of hii chattela." Maitbnd 
•nd Pollock, ii, 461. 

*Bracton. f. 150 b. 

■GlanviUe, i, 2, i&r, 8; and Lawi of Wm. I, StUa CkarUri, c 5. 

" We mnit, however, except the crime of theft, which belongi to the sheritt of 
eoontiea, and ii diKimed and determined in the county court*. It alao appcrw 
taini to aberiffa in caie of neglect on the part of Lorda of Francbiae, to take 
cogniiasce of icufflei, blowa and woundi, onleH the accnaer aabjoin to hli 
charge that the offence waa committed agaiuat tbe king'i Peace." Glanrille, t, 3. 
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out Anglo-Saxon times, we have seen that there were cer- 
tain worst offences which were unemcndable and botless, 
that is, could not be paid for in money, no matter where 
they occurred, whether in or outside of the limits of the 
royal peace. Such actions were true crimes, and their 
number was steadily increasing, as socieQ' came to regard 
more and more offences as too heinous to be punished only 
by a fine ; too dangerous to be left to the capricious, uncer- 
tain prosecution of the person injured. Such causes came 
to be known as the Reserved Pleas of the Crown, and came 
rightly within the jurisdiction of the king's own court. In 
the reign of Cnut we get the first list of these reserved 
pleas. " These are the rights which the king has over all 
men in Wessex and in Mercia." Breach of the king's 
special peace (grith or mand-bryce') ; hamsocn (attack on 
a man's house); forsteal (ambush); flymena-fyrmth (the 
harboring of fagitives from justice, outlaws) ; and fyrd-wite 
(neglect of military duty).' The list looks comprehensive, 
but " in reality it covers very little ground," for every man 
has his own peace.' Domesday book shows us " the old 
laws still at work," in William's time. Pleas of the crown 
are few.' The customary punishment for some of the worst 
crimes is still outlawry. Many acts (to us serious crimes) 
are still regarded as torts, for which a money equivalent 
should be paid to the sufferer.* In the Leges Henrici, we 
find another list of the reserved pleas. Already they extend 
beyond the dooms of Cnut and laws revealed by Domesday 
Book. Botless crimes are treason against one's lord ; breach 
of the Church's or king's special peace when some one is 
killed in the affray; open-morth (aggravated homicide); 

>Cnat,a, 13-15. ■ Haitknd and Pollock, ii, 451. 

•D. B..i,a5a,»38b.; i,i79,a69b.i i, 17*. 
* D. B., 56 b.-i 54 b.; i, ab-i, 171. 
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housebreach, arson,' and open theft. Other crimes are 
emendable with a very heavy line, lOO shillings: breach 
of the king's own peace, obstruction of the king's highway, 
hamsocD, forsteal and the harboring of outlaws. Mere wilful 
homicide is still a tort, and no crime, but can be paid for, as 
of old, to the kindred of the deceased, whose right of ven- 
geance is allowed, if the sum is not made over to them. The 
ancient system oi bot and wer and wite lingered on in Nor- 
mandy, when extinct in England ; and we are told tbat 
Henry II. made good his claim to homicide, robbery, may- 
hem, arson and rape, in his continental dominions, as crimes 
espectslty belonging to him.' 

In direct opposition, seemingly, to this policy of extending 
and enforcing the king's own peace and justice, is the ancient 
feudal custom, extensively followed by England's Norman 
rulers, of granting out rights of private jurisdiction to such 
as would pay handsomely for them. Yet this at least implied 
that such rights centred in the king, and were his to sell or 
to withhold. Slowly the idea gains ground that the mon- 
arch is " the Fountain of Justice," and that none can rightiy 
judge or punish who is not the king's duly authorized repre- 
sentative. Then, fortunately, the language used in these old 
private grants of jurisdiction became unintelligible, so that 
Angevin lawyers could maintain that they " conferred but 
lowly and impracticable rights." > 

Suddenly, in the latter half of the twelfth century, the 

' Anon, an old crime, Ltgti Htnrin, la, f i. Heoboncd by Cnnl h IhMcml 
Cnot, ii, 64. Among the fclonic*. Bncton, f. 146b, Poiiifhmenlwai death by 
burning. Bitlton, 1,41. See a caiein King John'i lelgn, when tllii penally WM 
inflicted. ClouetiUrikirc Pleat, pL 316. Bat the fnlly dereloped common law 
■Dhatitnted h»ngiii|> The thing bnmt mmt be a borne (laao). SiUct Flau if 
tkt Crown, pL W3; Brilton, i, 4>* Thk ctime wm one of tbc Gnt in which in- 
tention WM dUttngniahed, indeed, hftd to be, Biacton, f. 146 b. 

■Ed. de Gincbey, p. 195; Attattuu Ceutitmt,^ 85: qnoted by Maitland and 
PoDock, u,453. 

■ Mahland and FoUodc, ii, 454. 
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whole unwieldy system of penal compositions disappears as 
if by an enchanter's wand. In its place we find a simple, 
bold scheme of justice, with large vague outlines. Less than 
a dozen crimes, or " felonies," with wide, crude definitions, 
" place life and limb in the king's mercy." Ordinary wilful 
homicide is now punished with death. This is an entirely 
new crime. Vengeance and compensation are alike denied 
to the kinsfolk of the slain.' 

The crimes mentioned by Glanvill are : 

1. Treason, "as the death of the king, or a sedition 
moved in the realm or army." (The word treason itself is 
not used.) 

2. Homicide. 

3. Concealment of treasure trove. 

4. Arson (incendium). 

5. Robbery. 

' Htutl&nd uid Pollock, ii, 458. 

Hemieidt, muri/er and manilaughler. The lawa befoie the Coaqocst beat 
homiddc " almott entiiel]' u a tnoDg;"and " iti development after that event 
mi Tei7 ilow." Stephen, 111,27-8. There wu practicallr do dittinctioD between 
different kindi of homicide; the only approach to inch befote the Nomum 
period, coQiiiting in the inlrodnclion of the word " morth-alaTing," — homicide by 
tteallh, not openly or faiily. A httle later comei " mnrdrnm," dittiDguisbed at 
fint only by idea of secrecy — unknown offender. Set Glanvill'* definition. Later, 
wiUol niiTder became the name for "an aggravated kind of feloniou* homicide, , 
which wai excluded from the benefit of clergy, contrasted with the felonioni, but 
' clergjable' crime ol manslaughter." Stephen, iii, 40, 43-5. In Bradon'i day, 
tho*e deemed mnrderen were nioaUy pnoithed with death. Bradon, ii, 406 and 
190. Britton itatea the penalty ai deadi and forieitnre. Britton, i, 35, The Year- 
Booka ihow the great prevalence of homicide ai compared with other offences. 
The iphere of jcutifiable hcimicide became very narrow indeed. Society wa* 
evidently patting on prennre tocrushontthiidangerauievil. " Even a four-year- 
old child hardly eicapei death for killing Robert (aged two) by miiadventnTe." 
A'ffrt/ttmtieriauJ j4iiitt Xeili, p. 323; Seiett Fieat o/ar Crmin,ji.yo,ln, iSS; 
(31 Edward, I Stat, 3). Thii remind* u« of the modem Chlnete, who flay alite 
a three-year-old child for the horrible crime of accidentally killing hi* mother, 
(Initance, near Shanghai; account of a mJMionaiy.) The ad, not the intent,, 
s the crime. 
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6. Rape. 

7. " G«aerale crimen falsi." ■ 

He disposes of minor offences in a very few words, merely 
stating tliat he does not intend to treat of thefts and other 
judgments which pertain to the sheriffs in the people's 
courts. When Bracton wrote, early in the thirteenth cen- 
tuty, in the reign of Henry III., English " criminal law con- 
sisted of eleven known ofTences, crimes or felonies, nearly all 
of which were capital, and an unspecified number of misde- 
meanors."' 

The felonies were : 

1. Lacsa Majestas. 

2. Falsum. 

3. Concealment of Treasure Trove. 

4. Homicide. 

5. Wounding. 

6. Mayhem. 

7. False Imprisonment. 

8. Robbery. 

9. Arson. 

10. Rape (including abduction). 

11. Theft. 

There were a few other true criminal offences beside the 
felonies, punished by discretionary fines, which had taken 
the place of the old pre-appointed witcs, paid to the king, 
as head of the state. Sometimes terms of imprisonment 
were added, but these were very often intended simply to 
secure the payment of the money fine. Misconduct of royal 
officials, tampering with some royal prerogative, infringing, 
even slightly, any royal right, and riot, were acts thus pun- 
ished. Notice how hard these penalties must have borne 

> Under which heftd ue incloded : de fftlti* cbHtU, de ftltit menturit, de faliii 
moDeU. 
'Stephen, ii, 30I-3 and 3ig. 
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vpon the wilful and turbulent Norman nobility, whom the 
king and people had united to suppress, or curb, by social 
punishment. Maintenance — armed anarchy, interfering 
with the due course of justice — was just beginning to be 
noticed in the reign of Edward I. Later, this offence 
became vety important, and it was not finally suppressed 
until Tudor times.' The writ of trespass (for forcible en- 
try) was in the time of Henry III. and Edward I. taking 
a foremost place in the scheme of actions. The Northum- 
berland assize rolls contain many tales of deliberate rapine 
and pillage, by armed bands. These were largely " wrongs 
done by gentlemen, who at the head of their retainers rav- 
aged the manors of their neighbors," ' But such acts were 
not crimes. They were barms to an individual, punished, 
when possible, by heavy damages. The state did not take 
the initiative, nor prosecute on its own account. In the 
thirteenth century, " protection against fraud was yet in its 
infancy."' All the minor forms of force and fraud were but 
httle noticed — regarded merely as torts — compensated some- 
times by damages, assessed by a tribunal, instead of by the 
old pre-appointed b6t. And ancient law had practically no 
punishment for those who tried to do harm but did not suc- 
ceed in doing it* All immoral conduct came within the 
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, of which more anon. 
Such great changes in English criminal and penal law 
certainly amount to a revolution ; but, like most great revo- 
lutions, it had been prepared for gradually. Many causes 
— social and economic — had been long at work ; but among 
them we may single out one which seems almost sufficient 
in itself to account for the utter breakdown and disappear- 
ance of the old penal customs. The introduction of the 
Norman monetary system had doubled or trebled the 

* Stephen, iii, 334 mod 33S. * Mutland and Pollock, ii, 525. 

' IHd., ii, 533. * ibU., ii, 507. 
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amount of the Anglo-Saxon fines — the b6t and wer and 
wife. The wer of the poor ceorl, or villanus, had become 
£4 ; that of the theign £2$ ; ' and money was worth many 
times then what it is now. Few men could pay the lai^ 
■urns demanded in composition for their offences, and there 
were two alternatives — either to " flee (or it," and become 
an outlaw, or to be sold as a slave." The outlaw forfeits 
everything; life and limb and all that he possesses. He 
becomes a criminal, even though his original offence 
was only a tort, for he has refused to abide by the law of 
the land, and is now a public enemy. In this way very 
many men were made criminals, and fell into the king's 
hands. He could choose their punishment, whether death 
or mutilation, branding as bad and dangerous men, or it 
might be exile or loss of goods. No new legislation was 
necessary. The Norman kings were not fast bound by an- 
cient custom in this respect. William I. preferred mutila- 
tion to the death penalty. His son, Henry I., hanged 
thiew taken in the act,^ and from other ofTenders would 
sometimes accept and sometimes refuse a money composi- 
tion.' Henry II. " hanged homicides and exiled traitors," 
and in his reign the loss of hand or foot was common. 
Very gradually during the thirteenth century, hanging came 
to be regarded as the fitting penalty for all felons. It is 
most probable that the royal judges had lai^e discretionary 
power in such matters. Certainly, there was no direct legis- 
lation causing the change. But " a man who had forfeited 
everything for his crime could not complain if a foot was 
taken instead of an eye, or he was hanged instead of being 
beheaded.' > 

> Leg. Hen., 70, { t, 76, $ 4; L«g. WOIuid L, c 8. 

■ HaitUnd ind Pollock, U. 458. ■ Floi. Wig., ii, 57. 

* Wm. Mabnethniy, Gftta Stgum, a, 641. 

* Mmitlaod and PoUodc. ii, 460. 
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What effect had all these changes upon the amount of 
crime in England? For Norman days, we have, of course, 
no criminal statistics and but fragmentary historic records. 
Therefore it is impossible to prove the increase or decrease 
of crime by figures. We must seek the natural or inevita- 
ble results of new taws and changed conditions, enforcing 
such arguments, whenever possible, by historic evidence. 
In this search we should bear in mind two facts, revealed by 
a careful study of modern criminal statistics and of history 
in every age, namely: i. That increased social disapproba- 
tion and repression of some form of conduct constantly re- 
sults in the changing of torts into crimes, or in the creation 
of a crime from some action hitherto unpunished; 2. The 
enforcement of a new social prohibition, or of some old law 
hitherto unused, always means an addition to the nation's 
crime and criminals. Laws which seem to many as unjust 
encroachments upon old liberties will naturally provoke many 
ofTences among a sturdy and liberty-loving people, innately 
rebellious at restraint. 

Main lines of social progress during the Norman age took 
the direction of gready increased royal power and the unifi- 
cation of a more equal, more progressive system of law, en- 
forced over all the land by the might of king and people. 
Readers of the earlier pages of this chapter may have been 
able to trace the way in which this social progress was pro- 
moted and maintained by the transfer of many actions, hith- 
erto unpunished, or punished only as torts, into the category 
of true crimes ; but, as the evidence is fragmentary and 
largely indirect, it will be well to state it more clearly. 
Norman kings were very stem in putting down the turbulent 
feudal nobility, and the people very zealously supported 
them in this most necessary work for social welfare. This 
means that the laws decreeing criminal punishment for any 
infringement of, or tampering with, some royal prerogative or 
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right, for rebellion, robbery, riot, and possibly for mainte- 
nance (in Edward I.'s reign), were probably enforced, as 
they could not have been in Anglo-Saxon times, and as we 
know tbey were not during the later era of the new feudal- 
ism. The enforcement of these laws must have made many 
criminals among the nobles and their warlike followers, 
whose long resistance ended in their almost complete de- 
struction, although wars against them were few. As Free- 
man writes : Henry I. " at least taught the highest and proud- 
est of his nobles that there was a power in the land higher 
than their own. Where he reigned, rebellion and private 
war were not rights to be boasted of, but crimes against the 
law, which the law knew how to punish."' This severi^ 
was certainly not lessened under Henry II., and in earlier 
years William I. and William Rufus curbed their noble feud- 
atories with a strong hand. 

Treason, in Norman times, was a very elastic crime with 
vague limits, capable of indefinite expansion in developing 
the power of the king. The Mirrour of Justices { page 2 1 ), 
in the thirteenth century, shows this plainly. Beside the 
primitive treasons, aiding the nation's enemies,' betrayal of 
the person of the king, the army or the realm,' flight from 
battle * and a few coinage and foi^ery ofrences,^ the crime of 
treason ("majestas") now included: Plotting or imagining 
the king's death, disinheriting the king of his realm, ravishii^ 
the queen, the king's eldest daughter, "or nurse, or king's 
aunt heir to the king," and also, adds the unknown author 
of this book: "The crime of majestas, or ofTence against 
the king, is neighbour to many other ofl'ences \ for all those 
who commit perjury, whereby one belies one's faith to the 
Idng, fall into this ofTence," A large number of other treason- 

' FreeniBD, t, 164 mDd note. ' TscitDl, Gemania, c 12. 

■GlaiinU,i,3; Bimcton, f. IiSK *Qitit,a,77; Legn. Henr., 13, 1 12, 

*A«lhelit., u, I4i Coat, ii, 8. 
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able crimes are also specified, all relating to dishonest or 
misconduct of public officials, or assumption by them of too 
great power.' The law of Engtishry must have made pan- 
isbment for secret murder much more frequent and more 
certain. The knives then worn by all Englishmen were 
prone to stab on very slight provocation, and the killing of 
a Frenchman after the Conquest must have been an honor- 
able and praiseworthy act at first among the conquered 
English. But the heavy fines, rigorously collected from each 
communis failing to arrest and deliver over the man-slayer 
to justice, were probably quite sufficient to change social ap- 
probation or sufTerance of such conduct into social disappro- 
bation and criminal prosecution. Secret killing, therefore, 
was probably a crime in Norman days, and from the temper 
of the English there must have been many criminals. The 
Year Books for the Plantagenet period support this be- 
lief, (or a targe' proportion of the cases mentioned relate to 
prosecutions for homicide ;' showing also the great prevalence 
of homicide as compared to other offences in Norman times 
and to the same offence in modern England. The nation 
has been very successful in its long struggle to crush out 
this form of crime,' William the Conqueror punished very 

1 Tht Mirraum/ymtUa, pp. 16-19. 

Trtaten — Ih Narmaa Tima. — Piracy bf rme of the king'i inbjecti on ui- 
otbcc wu held to be tieauo. StephcD, ii, 246. B7 31 Edwud III. (1348) "mi 
appeal of treaton lay for killing of malice prepenae a penos lent in aid of the 
king in fait wu* with certain men at annt." See caK of Sir John Gcrberge. 
Hale, i, 80-1. "In the foDowing year John U Hill wu attainted of high treaaon 
tor the de«tb of Adam de WaltOD : ' naatii domini re^ nuwi in nundainm tjat 
exeqneDdnm.' " 

' Yiar Baekt, and Stephen, iii, 34. 

' Murder. — The original mnrdnim wat a ver? beavy fine, 46 maiki : 40 to tbe 
king, 6 to tbe kinlf oik : exacted from the hundred where the man [ inpposed to 
be a foreigner), uta (lain. In some caaea the fine wai exacted eren for an acd* 
dental death. Braclon regarded thia aa an abnae. Surely we cannot accnie all 
the hnndred men aa being criminala. The mnrder fine wai abolitbed in 1340. 
Stt 14 £dw. IIL, Stat, i, c 4. Alia Maitland and FoUock, ii. 
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severely the ravishing of women, probably a very common 
offence in a land filled with foreign soldiery.' There is very 
little case law on record, but after the Conquest rape was 
probably botless if the woman pressed her suit,* and the 
second Statute of Westminster '{. 1 285 ) made death the pen- 
ally for all cases of this offence, even though the woman did 
not wish to sue. This is a good example of the change 
from tort to crime.i It is said that William Rufus would 
permit none to break the laws but himself, and we know that 
Henry I. sternly inflicted the death penalty upon robbers 
and thieves taken in the act.. As the Old Chronicle tells us : 
"In his reign Ralph Bassett did a fine day's work in Leices- 
tershire, for he hanged forty-lour thieves, an exploit without 
a precedent,"* Freeman believes that King Henry I. suc- 
ceeded in " bringing all men, of whatever race and whatever 
rank, within the grasp of the royal authority," and that this 
" common subjection of Normans and English to the kingly 
power, when the kingly power alone represented law and 
right, did more than anything else to bind Normans and 
English into one nation." > The work was accomplished 
mainly by the extension and enforcement of criminal taw, 
and the increase of the nation's criminals. It was alt made 
possible by the support the people — the body of the nation 
— gave the king. Was not the process a most necessary, a 
most educational one? Does not civilization advance by 
converting tort into crime? 

In the utter anarchy of Stephen's reign crime practically 
ceased, for society was either powerless to punish, or de- 
sired for the time nothing better than unlimited license. 

' Bj cutration xaA blinding. See An^a-Saxan ChrtnUU (Addo 1087) ; «lw 
MutUnd and Pollock, ii, 4^9. 

■L.eg. WilliuD I.,c 18; Hcdi;, 13,96. 

•Stal. WeM,ii, c. 34; BrittOD,!, 55; Coke.Tblid Inititatcpp. 180, 433. 

M. S. Ckrm. {Anno 1114), p. 376. 

* Freemfto, t, 166. 
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But in the reign of Henry II, the robber barons again be- 
came criminals, for social justice was enforced against them. 
The aid of the people made the triumph of law and order 
permanent. The increase in the reserved pleas of the 
crown, coupled with great improvements in legal procedure, 
rapidly changed tort into crime, rapidly multiplied criminals. 
From this time society was called " upon a very large scale 
and as a matter of ordinary practice " to indict its criminal 
members, and we learn that more and more offences were 
included in this charge. The initiation of a penal action 
was no longer left to the individual harmed or to his next of 
kin. If the sufTerer dared not or did not wish to prosecute, 
society would bring the action for him. " From this time 
onward a statement made upon oath by a set of jurors rep- 
resenting a hundred, to the effect that such an one is sus> 
pected of such a crime, is sufficient to put a man upon his 
trial."' Society accepted and supported this system of 
criminal procedure and held itself responsible to the king 
for the prosecution of its criminal members. This was very 
important in creating true criminal offences. Society, and 
not the individual harmed, became the prosecutor, and so- 
ciety inflicted the punishment for the sake of the general 
welfare. People were being trained to think of the accusa- 
tion, prosecution and punishment of offenders as of great 
social importance — to consider the wrong done to society 
rather than the harm to the individual. The introduction of 
this indictment procedure must have led to a large increase 
in the number of prosecutions. It made punishment much 
more sure. It changed tort into crime. It must have 
greatly increased the amount of crime and the number of 
criminals. Those indicted were at once sent to the ordeal 
— " the judgment of God." But we find an increasing skep> 
ticism with regard to this form of trial, and note that those 
iTnill, i, 191. 
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who passed the ordeal were nevertheless banished from Uie 
kingdom as dangerous suspects, forbidden to return on pun 
of death. Practically all who went to the ordeal, therefore, 
were punished as criminals.' Henry II, included larceny 
among the crimes named at the inquest, and this was the last 
of the early great offences to become a plea of the crown, 
under cover of a phrase charging the thief with breaking the 
king's peace. By the 13th century ordinary wilful homicide 
had become legally a crime, punishable with death, and the 
limits of justifiable manslaughter were then so narrow 
that 3 child of four years hardly escaped death for the acci- 
dental killing of another, aged two.' Death by a passionate 
blow was frightfully prevalent in those days, and society was 
slowly wakening to the idea that this was socially dangerous, 
and should be punished as serious crime. Probably the na- 
tion was not yet sufficiently convinced of this to enforce the 
penalty frequently and so make the action truly ctiminal, but 
pressure was certainly being exerted in this direction by the 
most intelligent portion of the community. 

The forest legislation of the Normans has not yet been men- 
tioned, for it is somewhat doubtful whether violators of 
these laws should be classed among the criminals, or merely 
as offenders against the king as an individual. Forest laws 
were no new thing in England, but in Anglo Saxon days 
every man could kill wild beasts upon his own land. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror made hunting a royal monopoly, the 
exclusive privilege or business of the king and a few special 
friends. Forest laws were very cruel and very strictly 
enforced. Wealthy Englishmen seem, at first, to have been 

' Fono of tbe iDquett in crimiDs] cu«t : " Do jon tupect an; of mnrdcr, rob- 
ber;, larceny, or the like?" "Thii qaection waa addicned \sj ro;al officen to 
•elected lepTeteatativet of every neighbonrhaod, and aniwcicd upon oalb." 
Traill, 1,191. 

* N»r&umbtrland Auite Kalli, p. 323. 
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special sufferers. Doubtless the chase was one ot their great- 
est pleasures, which they were loth to relinquish. In the 
reign of William Rufus fifty such men at one time went to the 
ordeal to prove their innocence.' William of Malmesbury 
declares that the forest tribunab punished with equal severify 
rich and poor, Normans and Englishmen.* Henry I. is 
praised by the chronicler for keeping the hunting throughout 
his entire kingdom under his own hand.^ " Peace he made for 
man and deer," and he saved England from " the curse of a 
Uttle Nimrod in every manor." Probably there was much 
good in this. At any rate the forest legislation of Henry H., 
that great and wise sovereign, was but little less severe than 
that enforced by his grandfather. But a!l through Norman 
times outlaws received much public sympathy, because of 
the brutal harshness of these forest laws, which, breaking up 
as tfaey did the favorite sport of a sturdy and obstinate peo- 
ple, must have caused many offenders among both Normans 
and Englishmen. Can we rightly call these men criminals ? 
Crimt is any act punished by society as a wrong against itself. 
The forest laws and tribunals " avowedly stood outside of the 
common law of the land^-existed only for the king's per- 
sonal pleasure," and were ruled only by his personal will.^ 
Yet the people, in general, supported their Norman kings, 
and with good reason, for one tyrant was far better than 
many. It was better to groan occasionally under royal 
punishment for forest violations than to suffer the anarchy 
which must surely come if the wilful nobili^ and gentry 
were left unchecked to their own devices. Forest laws fell 
"far more heavily on the great men than on the bulk of the 
people," * and as a means for extending the king's power, 

' Eadner, /Tm/. ^m., p. 48; Freeman, ¥,1x4. 'Wm. of M., U, 501. 

'Heniy of HaotinKdon (I3ib.), after H.'ideailii and WUiam of Newbn^, 
i,ai. 
'Fieemaa, T, 455. '/Mo^.t, 164; Henr; of Haatiiigdoii, 231b. 
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unif]ring law, and curbing the haughty baronage, forest 
tribunals must have been very effective and socially bene- 
ficial. This would explain their persistent use under Henry 
II., whose whole reign was devoted to the extension afld 
enforcement of more equal justice. For these reasons it 
seems right to count offenders against forest laws among the 
nation's criminals, and surely their number must have been 
at times very great,' 

The evidence seems to warrant the belief that there was 
much more crime in Norman than in Anglo-Saxon England ; 
that the amount of crime greatly increased under strong, 
able kings, when the nation was prosperous and advancing, 
and very greatly decreased under weak sovereigns, when 
society was sick almost unto death. The increase of crime 
was due, in large measure, to the amount of outlawry occa- 
sioned by heavier money penalties ; to improvement in legal 
procedure, turning torts into crimes ; to the enforcement of 
true social punishment for actions hitherto practically unpun- 
ished, or punished only as harms to an individual. New 
crime largely took the direction of acts antagonistic to the 
growth of royal power, or to the unification and extension of 
royal justice over all the land — the two main lines along 
which national welfare then demanded upward progress. 

Although history surely proves the wise enlargement and 
much more sure enforcement of criminal law in Norman 
England, as compared with the centuries before the Con- 
quest, yet this only throws into darker relief the weakness of 
social justice and the consequent small amount of crime in 
that earlier period. Even under Norman kings the crim- 
inal law was exceedingly inefficient Murder, highway 
robbery and other crimes of violence were of common 
occurrence, and, "whatever the law might wish, the male- 

> Benedict, i, ^j^, 94; Stnbbi' Prefocc to Benedict, ii. Imiii; S*lt<l CkmrUri, 
p. 149; Freemtm, t, 68s. 
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factor's fate was like to be outlawry rather than any more 
modern punishment;"' while the records reveal an alarming 
number of evil-doers who escaped all punishment for their 
misdeeds. Upon the presentment rolls of the jurors we find 
continually the same sad story : Malefactors came by night 
to the man's house and slew him and all his family, and 
robbed his goods. " We do not know who they were ; we 
suspect no one."* Life in Norman days must have been 
lamentably insecure, despite the boasts of the chroniclers. 
Murderers, thieves and robbers were rarely hanged, and the 
"hue and cry" after them was an utterly insufficient social 
protection. Men who had tracked cattle thieves to the 
county boundary generally turned home again, saying, "Let 
Gloucestershire folk mind Gloucestershire rogues." The 
justices in Eyre, who visited this county in 1221, after a long 
time in which criminal law had lain dormant during civil 
war, were told of three hundred and thirty acts of homicide, 
beside other ofTences. The best they could do in support of 
law and order was to hang some fourteen men, mutilate one 
and issue one hundred sentences of outlawry. But this 
again adds weight to the belief that wrong ceases to be 
crime when society is disorganized and at war within itself. 
In more peaceful times the proportion of criminals punished 
was much greater, although their punishment was still mainly 
outlawry. Thus, in 1256 the Northumberland justices heard 
of seventy-seven murders, for which four men were hanged 
and seventy-two outlawed, and seventy- eight other felonies, 
for which they hanged fourteen people and outlawed fifty- 
four. Reports from the same county, in 1279, revealed 
sixty-eight murder cases, for which two men were hanged 
and sixty-6ve outlawed, and one hundred and ten other 

1 HaiUuid and Pollock, ii, 555. ■ Trull, i, 395. 
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felonies for which twenty suffered death and seventy-five 
were declared "lawless," having " fled for it." ' 

We must remember that in the thirteenth century, mere 
wilful homicide was just beginning to be made a crime; that 
the people generally were very much addicted to knifing and 
other passionate blows, which were considered too highly 
natural to be really criminal, even until the nineteenth cen- 
tury; that robberies were very often the work of gentlemen 
raiders, and, in this form, not yet thought to be dishonorable 
acts.* In ancient law robbery is open, theft secret. Bracton 
(f. 150 b) has to argue that the robber is really a thief, so 
much more detested was the covert than the open injury. 
In the same way, morth-slaying (homicide by stealth) was 
made a crime centuries before passionate manslaughter 
ceased to be the natural and honorable way of settling dif- 
ferences. This feeling has come down to our own day in 
the practice of duelling and fist-fighting, and it is only re- 
cently (since 1S03) that desperate, unsuccessful attempts at 
homicide, with cuts and blows, have become really criminal.^ 
Doubtless the enforcement of justice was much more difficult 
in wild Northumberland and other northern and western 
counties of England, than in the more thickly settled and 
civilized farming regions of the south and east Probably 
outlaws were very generally driven into the west and north, 
and their escape from any other form of social punishment 

I NorAtimitrland Asiiu Xelii. 

■ See CtM of Sir Joba Gcrberge, Hmle, i, 8i. 

* LarttHy, — " In the Uurteenth centarj nunifeit gnuid krcenf tru a capittl 
crime, end ell grind leicenjr wu becoming cepitel. But it it moH probeble tfael 
throughout the Nonnsn period only the tbief, both menifest and greet, mt 
■biolately beyond all hope of emendation." See Maitland end Pollock, ii, 496. 

" Follu are Mying that the limit of tveWe pence allowi a man to steal enough 
to keep hinuelf from itarvation for eight daya withoal being guilty of a capital 
crime. Tbey are alio boaiting rightl; or vrongly that the law of England ti 
mildei than that of Fiance;" See Cambridge Gloit on Britton, i, 56. 
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was rendered easy by the church right of sanctuary, which 
was fast becoming a public nuisance.' 

Benefit of clergy saved another set of reprobates from the 
punishment they richly merited, but as yet this privilege 
shielded only clerks ordained into the holy orders of the 
Church. William the Conqueror had separated the courts 
spiritual from the courts temporal ; in this way securing a 
free field for development of criminal law and royal justice 
among the laity. This was wise and statesmanlike, but it 
led almost immediately to the exemption of churchmen from 
alt temporal jurisdiction, which became one of the most cry- 
ing evils of the later Middle Ages. The Church courts held 
by compurgation, so that half a dozen or a dozen friends 
could swear a man free from all punishment for his misdeeds. 
The Church might draw no drop of blood, but it could sen- 
tence to life imprisonment, stripes, degradation, penance, 
etc. In practice these last two penalties were, with few ex- 
ceptions, the only ones inflicted, even for the basest deeds 
of murder and adultery. " One clerk ruined the honor of a 
family and tried to murder its head. Another put poison 
in the sacramental cup." * The only punishment was two 
years' deprivation from office. Henry II. struggled hard to 
curb this dangerous benefit of clergy, but the people sided 
with the Church, and after the murder of Becket, the royal 
" Customs " were entirely abandoned, and churchmen and the 
ofTenders against them were left to the mild reproofs of their 
priestly judges. Sins of heresy and sorcery, incest and big- 
amy, fornication and adultery, came entirely within the cog- 
nizance of these ecclesiastical courts, which were very gen- 
erally regarded by the people as the shield of the widow and 
the orphan, and tn general, of the most unprotected portion 
of the community, from the hideous punishments of mutila- 
tion common in that age. No doubt this mild jurisdiction 

'Tr«ill,ii, 397. '/Ud., 1,260, 
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was useful to preserving many of the better educated men 
when any education was rare. Thus it placed a premium 
upon the acquisition of some little 'knowledge, and it was 
useful also as a protest against those inhuman punishments 
for crime. But the abuses of the system (practically pre- 
serving churchmen of every grade and all men who could 
read from the possibility of becoming criminals) became so 
markedly dangerous in later years, that in the time of 
Edward I. — " the age of triumphant Catholicism passing into 
decline " — it became possible, at last, to introduce the most 
necessary reforms, and begin to make the guil^ clerk suffer 
as a criminal for his evil deeds. 

Thus, true criminal law was extended and enforced by the 
king and people over the feudal baronage and the Christian 
Church, and by all orders of the people over their despotic 
kings. We shall see this great work of making all men 
equal under the law continued throughout the centuries, pro- 
gressing, as it always will progress, so long as England is 
advancing into greater knowledge, wiser intelligence and 
truer social morality ; but this work, this progress, means an 
ever larger number of social prohibitions, and, so far as his- 
tory teaches, an ever greater volume of the nation's crime 
and criminals. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PARUAHENTARY GOVERNMENT AND THE NEW FEUDAU5H. 
1 30;- 1 485 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries of English histoty 
present the rise, trial and failure of a great constitutional ex- 
periment — the rise of Parliament to sovereign power and the 
attempt to make it the direct instrument of government 
Upon the rights and precedents then established was erected 
the firm system of constitutional government and national 
liberty won and secured during the seventeenth, eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. The rise of the House of Com- 
mons to the foremost rank in Parliament, the control of the 
executive by the legislative, and most of the minor develop- 
ments of Lancastrian and Yorkist reigns were in line with 
the true upward growth of the national life, as later histoiy 
abundantly proves. Why then did this first experiment in 
government by representatives of the people prove such a 
complete failure at the time, even though the failure was 
fruitful of future good? 

I . " The nation had not yet learned the qualities needed 
for such a high stage of self-government." 

A few of the new social prohibitions which the House of 
Commons tried to establish will perhaps suffice to make this 
manifest. Villains shall not send their sons to school. No 
one under the degree of freeholder shall keep a dog. Labor- 
ers must accept the low wages fixed by Parliament and must 
not leave their place of residence to seek employment else- 
where. 

('77i 
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2. There were inherent defects in the representative sys- 
tem of that time. 

The changes which fostered the growing power of the 
House of Commons, and induced it, nay, almost compelled 
it, to take a commanding position in the government, were 
many and important, actually throwing out of gear the 
old political machinery. Ever since M^na Charta, the 
baronage, clergy and people had united to curb and limit 
the too despotic power of the king. The barons of the diir- 
teenth century had outlined the system by which the king 
was to be controlled ; and the genius of Edward I., accepting 
the growth of the constitutional idea, had created the model 
Parliament from the three estates of his realm, harmonized 
the wishes of a mighty king with those of a determined peo- 
ple, and established a balance of executive and legislative 
powers by which the king was stronger, as a constitutional 
ruler, than any of his despotic ancestors, for he could rely 
on the support of all his people, now that "that which 
touches all" had become "the concern of all." But it re- 
quired a wise and strong king to maintain this balance of 
power, and after Edward I. England had a succession of boy 
kings, shadow kings, or kings who owed their crowns to 
Parliament ; while the hundred years' war with France and 
the constant royal need of money made the crown more and 
more dependent upon Parliament, and especially the House 
of Commons, which held the purse. Grants of money were 
made dependent upon the redress of grievances by the king, 
and most of the many limitations of despotic royal power 
during this period were thus paid for.' The work of limit- 
ing the authority of the crown went rapidly onward. Before 
the close of the fourteenth century two kings of England bad 

1 Stnbbi, ii, sgg-tiao. All that wm wod by Pkrliament in iti long Urug^ 
■gkinit rojal despotitm w»i woo loc the Commoiu, md the decuion of many 
{real qaatiani pUMd iirerocftbtj into tl^eit handi. 
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been dethroned by Parliament, — here is true social punish- 
ment for the head of the state. In the person of Richard II. 
royal power had sunk to its lowest ebb ; and, after 1 376, it 
became established that not only the great ministers of state, 
but the courtiers of the royal household and even the king's 
mistress, were responsible for their conduct to Parliament 
and the nation, and that no amount of personal service to 
the king could save his haughty and law-scorning followers 
from trial and conviction as criminals before the bar of the 
House of Lords upon impeachment by the Commons.* 
" Great as were the offences of Edward II., Stapledon the 
treasurer and Baldeck the chancellor were the more immedi- 
ate and direct objects of national indignation. They were 
scarcely less hated than the Dispensers and shared their 
fate."* The "Good Parliament" (1376), impeached Lord 
Latimer, Lord Neville, Richard Lyons, Alice Ferrers and 
many of the dishonest courtiers of Edward III., and from 
this time Parliament became "the grand jury of the nation, 
the sworn recognitors of national rights and grievances," 
punishing criminal wickedness in high places.^ The im- 
peachment of Michael de la Pole (1386) and of Sir Simon 
Burley and his companions (1388) was the work of the 
House of Commons, which later impeached Archbi.<ihop 
Arundel for his conduct as chancellor. Richard II. insisted 
that the laws were "in his own mouth and breast," and re- 
peatedly broke the statutes of the land. Parliament deposed 
him and gave his crown to another, showing its power by 
changing the succession. This act closed the long struggle 
between constitutional government and the old idea of royal 
prerogative. The nation had asserted and maintained its 
right and might to punish as criminals all who did not obey 
the laws, even the king and his greatest ministers. 

> Rti. Pari., ii, 3a J-330 and 355 i Stabln, ii, 593. ' Stnbbt, U, 59a. 

'Slnbbt,U,S93i Xal.Part^u,3%y-iy>.m; iii, 156-S, a*!- 
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' During the fourteenth century every department of gov- 
emment — legislative, executive, judicial — came directly or 
indirectly under the control of Parliament. The great bulk 
of new legislation was initiated by the lower house, as will 
appear from a comparison of the Rolls of Parliament with 
the Statute Book,' and the Commons were simply inde- 
fatigable in suggesting remedies for the many dangerous 
abuses prevalent in the courts of justice.* In 1351, 1352 
*nd 1353 were passed the Statutes of Provisors, of Treason, 
of Praemunire, each of them vindicating national rights as 
gainst royal prerogative.^ 

Under the Normans, treason was essentially a crime 
against the king, so heinous that mere death was far too 
light a punishment. Its limits were undefined, and it had 
gradually been stretching out to cover many minor offences. 
Now, at the prayer of the people, " high treason was de- 
fined, and this act remained a bulwark of the subject's liber- 
ties " till the development of constructive treasons under the 
Tudors. One new treason, however, was created : " The 
making war against the king in his realm." * It seems most 
strange to us that so great a social evil should not have been 
made a crime until the middle of the fourteenth century ; but 
when feudalism was at its height, making war against the 
king was an acknowledged right of the baroni^, under 
certain conditions.) 

The Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire dealt with the 
relations of England to the papacy. Henceforward there 
were to be no appointments by the pope to English benefices, 
and no appeals to him from the ecclesiastical courts. These 
acts were confirmed and enlarged many times, in 1364, 1377, 
1390, 1393 ; but a system of division of spoils between the 

< Stabbi, ii. 604. < /M<£, U, 639-40. 

■ ProTiwn, 35 Ed. III., SUt 4; kiid Traill, ii, 147. 

• Statntc of Tkuod, 35 Edw. III., SUt J, c 3. * Sm Stabb*. 
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crowD and the papacy had come about, and the repetition of 
the statutes only registers their failure. 

The reign of Richard II. was a " fruitful time for declaring 
and enhancing of treason in Parliament;" * such conduct be- 
coming more and more crime against the state, rather than 
the person of the king. Parliament asserted its right to de- 
cide upon new points of possible treason as they arose.* 
In 1 38 1 it was made treason "to begin a not and rumor" 
i^ainst the king and his realm.^ There were appeals of 
treason in 1387-9 and 1399, for "leading Richard to mis- 
govern the country." ^ In 1 397, Richard 11. induced Parlia- 
ment to declare it " high treason to attempt the reversal of 
the acts done in that session." * The reign of Henry VI. saw 
a few more treasons added to the list — some of them rather 
ridiculous.' Lifting of men or cattie out of England by 
Welsh marauder was thus made high treason by (20 Henry 
VI., c. 3) 1441. There were constant attainders of treason 
by Parliament during the Wars of the Roses.' 

Until late in the fourteenth century the Commons felt 
themselves too weak to stand alone. They were but bumble 
petitioners. The lords and higher clergy were their national 
leaden, and on them they still relied. But from the reign 
of Edward I., a widespread revolt against clerical influence 
in political and social life begins to show itself. The higher 
clei^ were becoming ever more and more worldly and sub- 
servient to king or papacy. The lower were fast losing 
every trace of the last revival of religion. The people ceased 
to acknowledge church leadership in matters political and 
judicial, and tried hard to end the clerical jurisdiction over 
the laity.* " The church courts were the Church's worst en- 

'Hale,i,i63. 'Stubb*,!!!, 536. ■5Rich.IL, StiL i.e. 6. 

'Stephen, li, 151-3. 'ai Rich. II., c. jo; ftnd Stabb*, 111,537. 

•aHeniyVI.,c.ai (I413),8 Htnrj VI., e. 6 (14J9). 'Htle.i,*?!. 

'For an eulj eridencc of thii kc the Petition of the Commoni (1344): "That 
M> notion nude by the de^j to the mjnrj of the laitj mi^it be granted wtthoit 
lioD befotc the Kmg and the Lords." 
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emy, and their abuses were among the first marks oi the 
attacks of the new learning;" their immorality, thar Cost, 
their long delays.' In the attempt to reform these courts and 
strictly limit their jurisdiction, the " laicizing " movement of 
the age was strongest, but the majority of lords spiritual in 
tiie Upper House of Pariiament, prevented much success. 
Rioting and mob violence against bishops, priors and their 
servants, witness to the changed public sentiment; as do also 
the great and growing reluctance to pay tithes and the 
marked falling off of religious foundations.* The suppression 
of the Templars ( 1 307-8), the increasing dislike of the friars 
and of the " unbridled multitude " of the religious, are signs 
of the coming revolt, not only against the abuses of medixval 
religion, but against that religion itself.) Yet even in her 
decline the influence of the Church penetrated into every 
comer of society, in politics, education, and care for the 
poor. 

The high nobility had also earned the distrust of the peo- 
ple, when the Lords Ordainors failed to realize the strong 
new trend of the national life, and insisted upon governing 
for the people instead of by the people. This mistake en- 
abled even the weak Edward II. to reassert his authority and 
to define the rights of Parliament as against the hated Ordi- 
nances. But the nobili^ refused to heed the warning so 
plainly given. They became more and more selfish and 
reactionary, retiring from the great work of upbuilding con- 
stitutional liberty to fashion a new system of feudalism, which 
soon became the great disruptive force of the age, and a 
deadly peril to justice, order, and national well-being. 

The two greatest safeguards of liberty are sure and equal 

•Ttmai, ii. 36. 

'See Guiterbuir riot (Mmj, 1337) >guiiit deticii pririkge. Ilcbcuo riot, 
134S. Tbe •ppoiDtmeul of the fini la; dunceUat in 1340. 
* Trail], ii, 35. 
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justice, and some successful form of constitutional govern- 
ment. The first of these safeguards is well-nigh indispens- 
able. The age we are considering was undoubtedly one of 
great constitutional progress, but it was also one of increas- 
ing lawlessness, of intimidation and corruption of courts of 
justice, of the protection of malefactors by the high and 
mighty of the land, both in Church and State. The Church 
of the fourteenth century was hopelessly corrupt.' Both 
public and private morality seemed falling to lower and 
lower depths.' 

The middle and laboring classes were not so ignorant as 
has been generally supposed. Some knowledge of reading 
and writing must have been quite common among them,^ for 
even the villains could send their children to the monastery 
schools.* But such knowledge did but increase the number 
of wrong-doers who could escape punishment as criminals 
by securing benefit of clergy and trial in the ecclesiastical 
courts.^ 

It was a time of general disoi^anization. There was much 
luxury, much misery and little sympathy. " Vice was ram- 
pant and taken lor granted. There was no unity of public 
interest, no singleness of political aim, no heroism of self- 
sacrifice. The clergy were neither intelligent enough to 
guide education nor strong enough to repress heresy."* 
Warwick, " the king-maker," with his army of 30,000 liveried 
hirelings, and other great lords, with their ruffianly followers, 
enriched by foreign wars and grown more wealthy than the 
Crown, overawed king, Parliament and courts of justice, and 
might was fast becoming synonymous with right " All that 

' Tb. Rogen, p. 165. * Stnbb*, ii, 654. 

* Stnbb*, iii, 637; Th. Rogen, p. 165. 

* 7 Hmiy IV, c 17 (1405-6) j Sol, ParL, Hi, 603, 

'35 Edw. III., Sut.3 (oM), SUt. 6 (new); "Ad Ordinuicc loi tbe Oxtfj" 
(1350); Stephen i, 461. 
*Stiibb*.ii,«5S. 
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was good and great in mediaeval life was languishing even to 
death," writes Stubbs ; ' and when Henry VII ascended the 
throne, in 1485, there were but few signs of returning health. 
It was in such a time that the first great attempt at gov- 
ernment by Parliament, i. e., by representatives of the people 
of England, was made. Despite the growing disorder, in- 
justice and immorality, the middle classes of the fifteenth 
century were prosperous as never before. The nobles were 
busy with their own feuds, and flocks, herds and fields of grain 
were not much disturbed, even during the Wars of the Roses. 
Commerce flourished in the towns. The disorderly elements 
of the age circled round the feudal lords, and while protected 
by them, warred against each other. It was a time of the 
strong yeoman and his stalwart sons, the thrifty burgess and 
his trusty apprentices, and it was the representatives of such 
men — buigesses from the towns uniting with knights of the 
shire — who now took the lead in Parliament, and attempted 
to press back the advancing flood of anarchy. The troubles 
and weaknesses of the age forced a rapid development of 
constitutional government, but put a fiercer strain upon par- 
liamentary institutions than they were then able to bear. 
The Commons of England had grown strong, but had not yet 
learned how to use their strength wisely. They were still 
the slaves of the blindest prejudice. The shire-moot, the 
basis of the representative system, was falling into decay, and 
the Lords were able frequently to return their own servants 
to Parliament. There was absolutely no assurance that the 
statutes passed by one Parliament would be enforced by the 
next, an evil which cabinet government has since remedied. 
Consequently, the House of Commons seems always seeking 
a champion among the great lords, who believed their 
power, wealth and even personal safety dependent upon the 
maintenance of the bands of ruf&ans who disgraced them, 

■ Stubbt, iii, 631. 
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and whom Parliament and the people were trying to punish 
as criminals. 

" The'liveiy of a great lord," writes Stubbs, '■ was as effec- 
tive security to a malefactor as was the benefit of clergy to the 
criminous clerk." ' The supporters of maintenance and 
livery were toopowcrful for the government.' Through the 
long list of statutes enacted against them, we can see these 
practices growing stronger and stronger,^ and the evil was 
by no means confined to the great lords alone. How im- 
portant an element of disruption lay in this custom of livery 
and maintenance during the latter Middle Ages may be 
judged from a statute of Richard 11. aimed, however, only 
against small offenders, that declares: "Divers people of 
small revenue of land, rent, or other possessions, do make 
great retinue of people, in many parts of the realm, giving 
them hats and other liveries .... taking of them the value 
of the same livery, or percase, the double value, by such 
covenant and assurance that every of them shall maintain 
other in all quarrels, be they reasonable or unreasonable, to 
the great mischief and oppression of the people."^ 

Unfortunately the nation did not succeed in punishing as 
criminals the liveried hirelings of the great lords, and it per- 
mitted the extension of benefit of clergy to many evil-doers 
far outside the pale of holy orders. Consequently we cannot 

' Stobb*, iii, 551. 

* Jlal, ParL, ii, lo, 63, 166, aoi, 338, 36S, for petitions *£«iDtt mtiatcnuice. 

* Edw. I., St«L Wettmin., !, cc. 35, 38, 331 i Edw. III., Stat. 3, c. 14 (1336) ; 
4Edw.nL,cii (i330);»Edw.lII.,cc4.S.60346); iRi<^"-.=-4('377)! 
7 Ric II.. .^15(1383). 

aoKl; connected we itatutet of llTeiie*. ■ Rk. II., c 7 (1377) ; 16 Rk. II., 
c 4 (1393): 30 Ric IL, c I (139G). This lut act tko conGnoed the SUtote of 
Noitbimpton : 3 Edw. III., c. 3 (1328), "which en«cted tb>l no one (honM go 
umed except on ccRiin ipecified occuions." 

For tbc grest importince of nuking maintenuce and liTerj criminal offencet. 
See Stnbbi, iii, 50-1; Stephen, iii, 336-9. 

* I Richard II, c. 7 (1377). 
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rightly call th« man who slew another ia his lord's feud a 
criminal, any more than the malefactor who escaped punish* 
meat through the laxity of the ecclesiastical coults. The 
Commons perceived the nation's danger, and tried repeatedly 
to make both maintenance and livery crimes ; to punish the 
anarchic lords as well as their evil dependents. But the law- 
less forces of the age proved themselves too strong for the 
yet unhardened institutions of representative government, 
and it required the strong arm of a despotic king, following 
up the self-destruction of feudalism in the Wars of the Roses, 
to crush out organized anarchy and restore law and order to 
the nation. 

Parliamentary government failed, though supported by the 
body of the nation, because it was not strong enough to 
punish as crimes actions then most destructive of social wel- 
fare. It failed to maintain order and to enforce equal justice. 
The forces of' armed anarchy, of reactionary class privilege, 
and of injustice prevailed. How hard the House of Com- 
mons strove to safeguard the upward progress of the nation 
to constitutional liberty by the creation of new crimes and 
the reformation of the courts o( law, will be seen from even a 
casual examination of the legislation attempted. 

But not only did Parliament prove itself too weak to 
punish acts rightly criminal at this stage of the nation's de- 
velopment. It was guilty also of attempting to stamp out 
as crimes new modes of life which the social welfare de- 
manded. Statute after statute was passed to drive back the 
working classes into that condition of serfdom from which 
they were but just emerging. Every effort to establish a 
competitive system of wages was declared criminal,' and 
these statutes were re-enacted many times.* "Attempts 

■ See Statntet of Laborer*, (23 Edw. III.) and (15 Edw. III., Stat, a), 1349-50 
fizing rata of wagei and tying laboten to theil exntinK place of residence, 

■ IS Ric.IL, cc. 3-IO, (13SS), etc. 
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to evade or neutralize" such laws were also made highly 
peoal.' 

It seems hardly fair to charge the landowners and middle 
classes, who were then supreme in Parliament, with inten- 
tional self'seeking in this matter ; for they tried repeatedly 
to fix the price of provisions and other goods (as well as 
laborers' wages), thus preventing a rise in value of produce 
which would have been most advantageous to themselves.' 
It was the new competitive system which they dreaded and 
deemed highly dangerous; but their attempts to dam it 
back by penal statutes were as futile as an attempt to dam 
back the sea. Repressive measures only added wide-spread 
social discontent to the other misfortunes of the country. 
Parliament could not see that its laws were foredoomed to 
failure. More and more severe penalties were decreed — 
outlawry, branding, imprisonment instead of fine for even 
smallest infractions of the statutes. "To enforce these laws 
universally was of course impossible, but in many instances 
the landlords did not flinch from the attempt," and Parlia- 
ment kept encouraging them constantly and adding new 
penalties.3 

Doubtless, it was from ignorance that Parliament tried to 
make competitive prices criminal, as it was from weakness 
that it failed to punish maintenance, livery, organized ruffian- 
ism and legal injustice as crimes. But for both these 
reasons parliamentary government well merited its over- 
throw. It had fallen upon evil days, and while good in 

'See3HeB. VI., c. i, (1435), in which coDfedermciM of muou were forbidden 
to meet in theti general chapter* under ban of felon; for the officen who called 
them together, and impriioDment, fine and raniom for olhera. 

* Sec tawi r^nlating price*, keeping them down after Che Black Death. Tit? 
were lawi of toit, an orerchaige being pnniihed b; double the price received to 
the partjr " damnified." See Ordinance of June iS, 1349 (33Edw. IIl.,c6),aDd 
Statute of Laboren, 1351. 

' Traill, ii, 146. 
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itself and destined to rule the future, it was Dot strong and 
wise enough in its callow youth to meet the needs of the 
times. A long period of royal despotism was necessary be- 
fore it could grow to manhood ; but that despotism was the 
choice of the people, was supported by them, and the people 
prospered under it ; while all through the period of Tudor 
sovereign^ there was abundant evidence, in Parliament and 
in the nation at large, that the spirit of constitutional liber^ 
was not dead, but only sleeping. 

If the theory of this book is correct, we should find in this 
age of social disorganization, injustice, immorality and grow- 
ing anarchy, a decrease rather than an increase in the 
amount of crime when compared with centuries immediately 
preceding. The evidence is of course fragmentary, but on 
the whole it seems to warrant this belief. The Year-Books 
from the reign of Edward I. to that of Henry VII. show that 
the written law of crimes varied little from the days of 
Bracton to Tudor times. It consisted still of "a few 
vague definitions of the greater crimes," while Stephen be- 
lieves "it hardly provided for the minor offences at all, 
except by the vi^e and arbitrary system of lining .... 
which seems to have been greatly restricted and to have 
fallen much into disuse during this period."" "Statutes 
creating new oA'enccs were not very numerous," and related 
chiefly to " crimes of violence, especially crimes directed 
against tlie public peace and the administration of justice, 
treason, riot, maintenance, livery, forcible entry and extor- 
tion of officers."' But these statutes, for the most part, 
rather aimed at the creation of crimes than actually created 
them, for the laws could not be enforced. Justice was de- 
layed and thwarted by royal writ (contrary to the charter) 
and by the solicitations of great lords and ladies " who main- 
tained the causes not only of their own bona fide dependents, 
1 StepheB, ii, 303. *nid., ti, toy 
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but of all who were rich enough to make it worth their 
while," ■ 

If the criminal quality of an action depends upon its punish- 
ment by society as a wrong against itself, then actions which 
society customarily leaves unpunished, for whatever cause, 
are not crimes, no matter how bad they may be in them- 
selves, no matter how many laws are enacted to suppress 
them. Only when society both wills to punish and succeeds 
in inflicting punishment upon a considerable proportion of 
oflTenders, does the evil action become a crime.* In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the laws against mainten- 
ance and livery were not, and could not be, generally en- 
forced, and consequently the lords who broke the laws were 
not criminals any more than would be the supporters of a 
successful revolution ; as for example the American Revolu- 
tion of 1775. For the same reason the ruffians and male- 
factors whom their lords preserved from well-merited social 
punishment cannot rightly be called criminals, and the en- 
larged benefit of clergy must have shielded many more such, 
both in and out of holy orders. 

Outside these acts of private war and legally or forcibly 
protected evil- doing, there was peace in the country at large, 
and in the cities, "judging by our own standard, very little 
crime, . . . very few cases are reported in the city records." 
Hanging was the punishment for murder, burglary, highway 
robbery and gross theft, but in the city of London Rolls and 
Letter Books of the first half of the fourteenth century there 
arc practically no heavy offences recorded, save one case of 
highway robbery, for which the man was hanged.* Assault 

' Stubbi, ii, 640. 

'Tbe aaooiit of k>cw1 pnonhment reqaired to nuke an KCtion crimiiitl cannot 
be expTcncd by peTcenUgei. It mmt be tuffident to ettablith a reafonable ex- 
pectation in the mindi of the coamanitf that offendo* will b« brooght t« jiutice. 

•Traill, 11,270, 

*RUL, ii, 130. 
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cases were somewhat frequent, but " till late in the seven- 
teenth century the most violent crimes against the person 
were treated simply as misdemeanors, punishable with fine 
and imprisonment."' This, to us, extraordinary leniency, 
shows that society for many centuries regarded such acts as 
highly natural and hardly criminal. When punished at all 
they were generally treated as torts, not crimes. In 1 3 1 1 the 
Londoners made a clean sweep of common " roarers, roist- 
erers> bruisers, night-walkers against the peace, and users of 
false dice."* There were also a considerable number of 
other misdemeanors in fourteenth century London, punished 
usually by confinement in the pillory or stocks. Some of 
these acts are now regarded as most serious crimes ; for ex- 
ample, certain kinds of forgery and child-stealing. The laws 
of that period abound in regulations of the pettiest details of 
business. Light weight bread, bad dough, and many other 
little business frauds were frequently punished, by pillory, 
fines and forfeiture of the goods, a large part of the mulct 
going to the par^ who brought the suit. Thus the offence 
partook lai^ely of the nature of a tort.3 

The evils of forestalling and regrating were made the sub- 
ject of very many statutes. Forfeiture and imprisonment 
were decreed against such conduct, but the laws themselves 
" recite " how former statutes " have been found deficient." * 
From the reign of Richard IL there were acts against unlaw- 
ful games and gaming, with penalties of imprisonment and 

'Stephen, iii, 109 ((or eridence)- 

' RUef, Mem«rialt, p. 86, Elmer de Multone uid MTCnl oQiei " iDkien" wen 
indicted about th» time, 

• (la Edw. II., c. 6) for " utiie of wine >nd victuili;" (13 Rich. II., SUL i, 
c. 8) for M^Kf of bread and ale; (51 Hen. III., Stat. 6) bakers tnuugieadng 
atwe, (II EdiT. III., c. 3), (35 Edw. 111., Stat 3), and maaj other statotea 
regiUate butter and cheese, clothes, etc. {% muki to part; luing). (7 Hen. IV., 
G. 7> arro* heads; (33 Hen. VIII., c. 4, f 3) beec and beer barrels. 

•5 and 6 Edw. VL, c 14. 
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increasingly heavy fines, given in part to the person suing. 
Some of these laws were intended to foster the practice of 
archery, deemed necessary for the safety of the nation, but 
how well they were enforced we do not know.' Sumptuary 
laws, "against the outrageous and excessive apparel of 
divers people," in all grades of social life are very numerous. 
Offenders were to "forfeit to the king all the apparel they 
have worn against this ordinance," thus presenting to our 
minds a picture of the king of England as dealer in second- 
hand clothes.* Later, money penalties were added, but the 
laws could not be enforced, and successive statutes for cen- 
turies relate how " the commons of the realm, men and 
women, have worn and daily do wear, excessive " and inor- 
dinate array .3 Finally an act of James I. repealed all this 
mass of useless legislation, vainly intended to make the wear- 
ing of expensive clothing criminal. Other misdemeanors 
punished by the Londoners were, pretending to be a physi- 
cian, practicing sorcery, magic or soothsaying, being a pro- 
curess or 3 common scold, and counterfeiting tlie licensed 
begging poor.* 

Beside civil court misdemeanors, there were a multitude 
of more or less common ofTences regarded as sins and com- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, whose 
judgments were notoriously mild, though their procedure 
was thoroughly inquisitorial. Among the most important 
are heresy, blasphemy, neglect of church services and eccles- 
iastical ceremonies, contempt of the clergy, and neglect by 
the clergy of clerical duty,' perjury, defamation, witchcraft, 

' (Ric II„ c. 6), (1 1 Hen. IV., c 4), (17 Edw. IV., c 3), and one each undet 
H«D. VII„ Hen, VIII., Pb. *bA H., ChM. ll.uid Anne. 
* 37 Edw. IIL, c. 8 to c. 14. 
•3Edw.IV.,<:.5. 
< Riky, Memoriab, p. 385. 
*A Tei7 connnon oSeoce •ppueQllf. See Stephen, ii, 404-~5' 
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breach of faith, drunkenness, common bad language and 
every form of incontinence. Most of the business transacted 
by these courts was unimportant from the criminal stand- 
point, Out of 1854 cases cited before the ecclesiasticaJ 
courts of the city of London, from 1496 to 1500, " one-half 
were charged with the crime of adultery and others of like 
nature."' The punishments were excommunication, pen- 
ance and imprisonment, by writ from the king's chancery.* 

On the whole the London of that age does not seem to 
have been a very criminal place, if we accept the Londoners' 
own standard of criminality. Of course the population was 
small, not more than 40,000 to 50,000 people ; while the 
total for all England was only about 2,500,000. Some of 
the ofTences taken cognizance of by the canon and the 
common law in fourteenth century England were very far 
from being crimes. Thus, perjury was practically un- 
punished. Our ancestors could perjure themselves with 
impunity. "It was," writes Hallam, "one of the most 
characteristic vices of the Middle Ages." The only perjury 
punishable by the old common law was that of jurors, who 
were also at that time witnesses ; and for several centuries 
the Year Books contain no reference to this offence. All 
other perjury was regarded as sin, an offence in ecclesiasti- 
cal courts alone. But to be known as " a common swearer 
before the ordinary," by the absurdly antiquated system of 
compurgation still in use in these courts, was quite sufficient 
to brand a man as a common liar. It does not seem just, 
therefore, to call perjury a crime in those days.^ As to 

> bee HJe. 

* Tbe coeicive jtuiidiction ot Ibe ecdeuMhcal court* wh recogniied and con* 
Gnn«d by the leeul>tare * numbei of time*. For the I4(h cenlni]', tee (9 Edw. 
II^SUL 0,1315; C'5Edw.III.,C5)i (31 Edw.III.,c.il). 

' Hobwt, " Seul VI. WUliami," p, 391, itata that the old common law ptocetl- 
vn bad made perinren of " wiuesiei, compurgaton and jmymen," and that ** tbe 
judge himtelf wm not clear." Hobart dedarei that 18 Eliz., c 7. ntterly abd- 
idled porgatioii, whereby " %waixy perjoriet and other abniet were avoided." 
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other offences common and severely punished later, we know 
that libel then attracted very little attention,' while the most 
violent harms to the person were very little regarded. There 
was a remote possibility of their punishment with fine and 
imprisonment, as misdemeanors,* but they were so very 
common and seemed so natural that people probably thought 
of them more as they have, till very recently, thought of 
drunkenness, rather than as serious offences. As for at- 
tempts to commit crime, they were practically unpunished 
until Tudor times.^ 

Summary. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were a 
period of marked constitutional progress, but of great degra- 
dation and weakness in the administration of justice, of in- 
creasing anarchy and corruption, of moral decay. Parlia- 
ment to some extent succeeded in safeguarding the new 
development of government by the people, by holding the 
king and ministers of state rigidly responsible to the nation 
for their actions, and punishing them as criminals when they 
broke the laws. The representatives of the people fully 
realized the necessity for suppressing organized anarchy and 
making justice sure and equal, but their government was too 
weak to enforce the many statutes aimed at these abuses. 
The laws remained dead letters, and consequently the acts 
they were directed against were not crimes. Parliament at- 
tempted to punish, and to some extent probably succeeded in 
punishing as criminal the rise of the working classes to indi- 
vidual liberty, the introduction of competitive wages and com- 
, petitivc prices. In so doing it opposed the nation's true devel- 
opment. Thus, for many reasons, parliamentary government 
earned its downfall. But, despite successful anarchy and in- 

'Coke mentioiii but two CMCt after hb «xh*aMivc itndr of the tecotdi. 
Stephen, ii, 301. 
* Stephen, iii, 109. 
■lDiMoEii|^iihi7wa*«bolnbed. Sac (14 Edw. UL, St«L 1,0.4). 
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justice, and indeed to a large extent because of it, there was 
litde crime in England. The middle classes of the nation 
prospered as never before. Flocks and fields of grain re- 
mained safe, and commerce flourished in the towns ; for the 
feudal nobUity were busy with their own feuds, and the law- 
less men of the age were largely attracted to their service, 
by love of license, lust of gain and assurance of protection. 
The failure of parliamentary government to make these men 
criminals, was followed by the self-destruction of feudalism 
in the Wars of the Roses, and the board was swept clean for 
a despotic monarchy, strong enough to enforce law and 
to secure order. 
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CHAPTER IX 

TUDOR ENGLAND. 14SS-1603 

The Tudor government of England was not an unlimited 
absolutism, like the governments of France and Spain, dur- 
ing the same century.' Rather, it was a needful despotism, 
supported by the people, because necessary for the social 
welfare, but greatly limited by laws against which it was 
constantly chafing, and which it was strong enough frequently 
to break through and constantly to bend to its will.' Both 
the legislative and the judiciary were painfully subservient 
to the executive under Tudor administrations. Executive 
power was summed up in the king, and a large share of 
legislative and judicial power also.^ But no law, intended 
to be permanent, was made in sixteenth century England 
without the consent of Parliament, and the courts of law were 
at least free in theoiy, however much they were controlled 
in fact.* 

The nation's greatest need was strong law, enforced by a 
despotic king, putting down the civil feuds of the turbulent 
nobility, punishing criminals regardless of the maintenance 
or livery of any lord, reuniting the people and holding them 
firmly together until time had healed the old wounds of civil 
war and private feud. To secure this, the nation was will- 
ing to relinquish, for a time, some measure of its old consti- 
tutional liberties.^ There are times, writes Montesquieu, 
when the Goddess of J-iberty should be veiled ; and this was 

■ HnlUni, i, 376. 'Traill, il, 459, ud iii, 16 ud 36. 

' JudicUl poxm Ibronsb the Court of SUr Chamber. 

'Hallun. t, 378. •TTaUI,ii,456-r. 

C'95) 
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one. Pariiament became the willing tool of the Ictng, and 
the courts of law were almost equally swayed by his dictation. 
Yet a government that ruled by intimidation had no army at 
its command and was entirely without power to enforce its 
will.' The people supported the king, for he made good 
peace in the land and built up the wealth and prospert^ of 
the middle classes, the backbone of England. Doubtless it 
was better that Parliament should for a time " register the 
acts of a despot," than that it should fall into the ignominy 
and contempt that had seemed awaiting it The acts it 
registered were great acts, many of them, and they were all 
done " by the authority of Parliament." In the severe treat- 
ment meted out to the nobles and rich land owners the 
people fully acquiesced,' Indeed, the nobles richly merited 
punishment at the nation's hands. Grown rich in foreign 
wars, powerful in Parliament and social life, they should have 
been the natural leaders of the people in their struggle for 
liberty, as they had been for centuries. But they preferred 
to retire from leadership and use their might to terrorize 
Idng, Parliament and people, and make a mockery of justice 
by maintaining miscreants of every type ; building up a new 
and dangerous feudalism upon a basis of glittering chivalry, 
and plunging the nation into civil war for their own selfish 
purposes. Parliamentary governments of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries had failed in their attempts to punish 
the barons and their lawless dependents as criminals.^ Both 
Parliament and people recognized this failure and accepted 
the necessity for a despotic monarchy, as alone able to sup- 
press armed and organized anarchy and restore order — the 
greatest need of the age.< 

A statute of the fourth year of Henry VII, shows the 

' Hdlam, i, 46-7; Traill, ii, 456. > TimQ), iii, 30. 

'(3 Hen. VII., c. 1.') Quoted on page wi. 

* (3 Hen. VII., c a), 1487; (4 Hen. VII, c. la). 
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widespread disuse of laws and extortions of sherifTs preva- 
leot. "The king, our sovereign lord, considered) how daily 
within this realm his coin is traitorously counterfeited ; mur- 
ders, robberies and felonies are grievously committed and 
done i and also unlawful extortions and misdemeanings of 
sheriffs and many other enormities and unlawful dcmeanings 
daily groweth and increaseth within this his realm, to the 
great displeasure of God, hurt and impoverishing of his sub- 
jects and the subversion of the policy and good governance 
of this his realm." The statute further relates how that suf- 
ficient good laws have been made for repressing Hiese mis- 
chiefs, but that they are not enforced by the justices ; for " if 
his subjects complain to these justices of the peace of any 
wrongs done to them, they have thereby no remedy, but by 
many of them rather hurt than helped and the said mischiefs 
do increase and are not subdued." Therefore punishments 
are decreed against ofTending justices, etc. Accordingly, the 
people rallied round the crown, and while seeking its protec- 
tion became at the same time its greatest support Again, 
as in early Norman days, king and people united to put down 
tiie turbulent feudal nobility^.' But not only was the old 
nobili^ humbled, crushed and prostrate under the heel of 
the king; the clergy also shared the fate of the barons 
"with whom they had latterly identified themselves."* 

For centuries the Church had been losing its hold upon 
the people. The Reformation was prepared for slowly. 
The LoUard movement, the Renaissance, the increasing 
worldlincss of churchmen, their greed of wealth and sus- 

' Flnt it WM king, Chorcb and peopk ■gainit the nobles. Next baioni, Church 
and people oub the oTerweening powei of the king. Now again it ii king 
•ad people puttiDg down the new fendaliim, bntthej nnite to put down the old 
•cdesiutical order m well. See Halkm, i, 64, ud Trull, iii, 19, 17. Notic* 
that the people wereahrayian the rideof trne progreM, while all tha otheiloieM 
were at wme time oppoaed. 

•Traill, ii,458; HallMii, 1, 8l. 
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pected immorality, above all their dependence upon a for- 
eign author!^, all united to develop distrust and dislike in 
the minds of a nation now beginning to think more freely 
and independently upon matters of religion. Spiritual life 
and energy seemed to have left the Church, althou^ her 
material power was never greater in England than at the 
close of the fifteenth century. Her services were never 
more faithfully attended. Her courts never had a wider 
jurisdiction. But more and more people were persuaded 
that fraud and corruption pervaded the established church 
(see Hallam, i, 84), and it was this belief, far more than 
theological reasoning, which prepared the way for the great 
revolution in religious opinions, the separation from the 
communion of Rome; and made the larger part of the 
nation acquiesce silently in the dissolution of the monaster- 
ies, the confiscation of their estates, the humblii^ of the 
secular clergy and the limiting of ecclesiastical jurisdiction.' 
The Church had failed to reform herself from within, and 
must therefore be reformed from without. Not only had 
she fallen from her old position of leadership in the struggle 
for constitutional liberty ; she had become a positive dr% 
upon the upward progress of the nation; and in nothing 
was this more apparent than in the ecclesiastical courts, 
where antiquated procedure and priestly jealousy of inter- 
ference had made a mockery of justice, and shielded many 
malefactors from well deserved and socially necessary pun- 
ishment as criminals.' The Church courts had made justice 
and punishment most uncertain, even for murder and high- 
way robbery, and this not for priests and bishops alone, but 
for the great multitude of men in minor orders, offenders 
against all clericals, and even for those who could barely 
read or repeat a verse of the Psalms of David. Uncertainty 
of justice is an evil far worse and more insidious than mis- 
1 HaEun, i, 73 ud vxt; Traill, ili, 17. ■ H«31u», i, 58. 
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takes and cruelty under the name of law. If the first and 
greatest safeguard of popular liberty— sure and equal justice 
— was to prevail in England, ecclesiastical jurisdiction had 
to be greatly limited. This great work was begun and 
largely carried out under the Tudors.' 

The nation's greatest need, therefore, during this period 
was internal peace and order — the evident means thereto 
was the enforcement of strong law by a despotic yet popular 
monarch. How the Tudors succeeded, where parliamentary 
government had failed, in punishing as criminals the anarchic 
nobility and their lawless followers, in reforming the Church, 
and making justice more equal and sure by limiting the 
jurisdiction of the Church courts, we shall see in following 
the statutes, proclamations and legal procedure by which 
this most important work was accomplished. We shall find 
punishments growing heavy and sanguinary, and many of the 
powerful in Church and State brought low and punished as 
criminals. Laws of treason are multiplied, and treason 
again takes the direction of offences against the person and 
will of the king. Constructive treasons arc developed. 
Many crimes are created by the king's desire, some of them 
opposed to popular liberty. But on the whole the Tudors 
did great good and deserved to be supported by the nation. 
The suppression of the anarchic nobility by the expansion of 

' There were other reuon* wb]r the Chuicb iMd (o be puriSed and despoiled of 
hei wealth. One-fifth of ill Che landed property of the realm wai in the hands of 
(h« Choccb, which never lost, and always gained. Method* of farming in me on 
Chnrcli eatatet were hopeleHlj old-faihianed and nnprodnctiTe. Laviih and 
nnwite charity wat filUiig the land with lazy beggan of church doles. There 
would have been great practical difficulties in the way of the new learning and o( 
religicni reformation, if the abbota had l>een peimicicd to hold (heir seati in the 
Home of Lord*, for the lords temporal were outnumbered by the lords spiritual, 
wboM tendeneie* were atrongly conservative and reactionary. The sharing of 
monailic spoili raited up a new landed aristocracy and strengthened their handa 
to resist later the despotic monarchy of the Stuarts, a most necessary work for 
Englisb liberty. See Hallam, i, 74, 79, 80. For the people snpportinK the king 
in the Mveracce from Rome, tee Hallam, i, 64. 
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treason laws and the enforcement of old criminal statutes 
against maintenance, livery, etc., was accomplished mainly 
during the reign of Henry VII. through the court of Star 
Chamber. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the Privy Council had existed 
from remote antiquity, and despite the remonstrances of 
Parliament in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
three statutes (1350, '54, '68) which seem intended to abol- 
ish it, the Council continued to hold its " sittings in the 
starred chamber," and its powers of jurisdiction were in- 
creased, for it met a felt need of the nation, remedied defects 
and omissions of the common law, supplemented its meagre 
provisions by the gradual creation of new crimes, and was 
strong enough to enforce its authority where the ordinary 
law courts failed. Thus it may be said with truth that both 
the king and his arbitrary court faithfully represented the 
nation, and did its will, in the extension and enforcement of 
the criminal taw, and the resulting multiplication of crim- 
inals. 

" The praise of trial by jury as a bulwark of individual 
liberty is a familiar topic. It is less commonly known, but is 
certainly no less true, that the institution opened a wide door 
to tyranny and oppression by men of local influence over 
their poorer neighbors. In feudal times the influence of a 
great landowner over the persons who were returned as jury- 
men to the assizes was practically almost unlimited. . . . 
The offence which was long known to the law as main- 
tenance, or perverting justice by violence, by unlawful as- 
semblies and conspiracies, was the most frequent and most 
characteristic offence of the age. One of its commonest 
forms was the corruption and intimidation of jurors. Signal 
proof of this is supplied by the repeated legislation against 
this offence." ' Henry VII. and his Parliament struck directly 
'Slepben, i, 171-3. 
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at this evil — the most dangerous then existing — by a statute 
passed in the third year of Henry's reign (3 Hen. VH., c. i.), 
1487, which describes both the nature of the offence and the 
means to be employed for its correction, and confers lat^e 
authority upon certain members of the court of Star Chamber 
to proceed against all violators of this, or former statutes, and 
to punish them forthwith as criminals. The preamble and 
first section of this statute read : 

" The king our said sovereign lord remembereth how by 
unlawful maintenance, giving of liveries, signs and tokens, 
and retainders by indentures, promises, oaths, writings, or 
otherwise embraceries of his subjects, untrue demeanings of 
sheriffs in making of panels and other untrue returns, by tak- 
ing of money by juries, by great riots and unlawful assem- 
blies, the policy and good rule of this realm is almost sub- 
dued, and for the not punishing of these inconveniences, and 
by reason of the premises, little or nothing may be found by 
inquiry" ((. e., by inquests or juries) "whereby the laws of 
the land in execution may take little effect, to the increase of 
murders, robberies, perjuries, and unsureties of all men liv- 
ing, and losses of their lands and goods to the great dis- 
pleasure of Almighty God. Therefore it is ordained for 
reformation of the premises by authority of said Parliament, 
that the chancellor and treasurer of England " (etc., naming 
the other membei? of the court) " upon bill or information 
put to the said chancellor for the king or any other against 
any person for any misbehaviour before rehearsed, have 
authority to call before them by writ or by priv)' seal the 
said misdoers, and them and other by their discretion, by 
whom the truth may be known, to examine, and such as they 
find therein defective to punish them after their demerits, 
after the form and effect of statutes thereof made, in like 
manner and form as they should and ought to be punished, 
as if they were thereof convict after the due order of the law." 
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It is very evident that these special powers conferred upon 
the court of Star Chamber were designed to restore law and 
order and secure the punishment of the turbulent nobility 
and their lawless followers. In later Tudor reigns, the chief 
importance of this court lay in the jurisdiction it developed 
over libels and several other ofTences, unmcntioned in the 
statute of Henry VII.> because not then recognized as really 
dangerous to the social welfare, or not as yet believed to be 
even criminal. The Star Chamber, so justly hated and 
abolished later for its tyranny, was undoubtedly ol very great 
service to sixteenth century England, in restoring order 
and in supplying socially necessary punishments for " for- 
gery, perjury, attempts and conspiracies to commit crimes, 
and many forms of fraud and force, which the old common 
law left practically unpunished," and which, therefore, re- 
maining unpunished, were not crimes.' "This court," writes 
Coke, "doth keep all England in quiet."' Bacon describes 
it as " one of the sagest and noblest institutions of this king- 
dom."* It impoverished the haugh^ baronage by heavy 
fines. Thus, the Earl of Rutland was fined ;^30,000 for his 
share in the Earl of Essex insurrection. The Earl of Ox- 
ford paid a fineofj^ 15,000 for keeping his retainers in livery; 
" a practice," writes Hallam, " mischievous and illegal, but too 
customary to have been punished before this reign."* The 
expansion and enforcement of treason laws is reported to 
have made treason the most profitable branch of Henry 
VH's revenue.^ Indeed, the whole history of the adminis- 
tration of justice under Henry VII. is filled with records of 
fines and forieitures, by which the old nobility were so 
thoroughly intimidated and impoverished, that when Henry 

' Stephen, i, 177, li, 329 and 470; Hudioo, pp. 104-107. 
'Coke, Fonrtli Intlitule, p. 65; and Hallam, i, 53. 
'BacoD'i Worki. V, 54^ also Ruihwortb. 
'Hem; VII. See Hallam, i, 15. ^Tiaill, ii, 463. 
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VIII. ascended the throne there was no strength left in 
them,' Henty VII. was exceedingly anxious for this result, 
and he destroyed their ancient class privileges as ruthlessly 
as did his son the vested interests and legal rights of the 
clergy. 

While humbling and putting down the upper classes in 
the state, the Tudors were zealous in uplifting the middle 
and lower orders. All through the sixteenth century these 
sovereigns posed as social reformers.* They created a new 
nobility from the wealthy rural landowners ; they legislated 
for the benefit of the rising commercial class; they investi- 
gated the wages question and the relations of labor and 
capita).^ Their policy transformed England from a poor and 
thinly peopled country into a rich, energetic and powerful 
nation. Under them the middle classes slowly grew into that 
enduring and disciplined strength which successfully asserted 
and maintained rights of individual liberty, equal justice and 
constitutional government against the Stuart kings. Butthe 
times were not yet ripe for this reassertion of popular sover- 
eignty. Sixteenth century England was in the throes of a 
great new birth — a transformation, wrought out through 
much suffering, which replaced feudalism with commercial- 
ism, and Romanism vrith individualism.* The nation craved 
growing room, and for this kings were needed who both 
could and would cut the old bonds right and left, yet hold 
the social life together till the new order had become cus- 
tomary and its restraints natural. Not till toward the close 
of Elizabeth's reign did Parliament begin to reassert its 
authority.' But then the Tudor despotism had done its 
work, and its usefulness was in the past. 

I Htlluii, i, 47. ■ Traill, ii, 462. 

' See Conunerdil Tretliet with Flanden: " Intercnrcnt Mtgnni" (1496], and 
another treaty (1506], bniring the Engljth «o greatly that the Netheitanden 
e^led it the " Malui Intercnnni." 

*TraiU, u, 459. ' When Eliiabelh reUnqnbfacd the monopoliei in 1601. 
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Meanwhile, the old Statute o( Treasons (25 Edw. III.) was 
thought utterly insufficient to protect the person and power 
of the king, during the critical times from the beginning of 
the Reformation (1533), till the end of the century. The 
nation was very busy during all this period, creating new 
crimes — new treasons — safeguarding its new life. Especially 
is this noticeable during the reign of Henry VIII., when 
there were no less than nine acts creating such oflfences ; and 
history shows how ruthlessly these laws w«re enforced for 
the suppression and execution of the king's enemies, whom 
the nation, in the main, regarded as its enemies also. Four 
of these acts proclaimed and defended the position of the 
king in his struggle for supremacy with the pope of Rome.' 
They were terrible laws, making the speaking of treasonable 
words treason ; the obstinate refusal to take the abjuration 
oath against the pope, high treason ; and even concealment 
or flight beyond seas to escape the penalties of royal pro- 
clamations concerning religion, high treason.* Stephen be- 
lieves these laws necessary. The Tudors had to strike 
terrible blows against their adversary and his adherents, and 
victory was hard won even then.^ Without the support of a 
very large body of the people it could never have resulted. 
But "Catholicism, without the pope was," writes Traill, 
"the latent wish of most Englishmen," and this was what 
Henry VIII. practically gave. "He struck the true average, 
and that average backed him" and won his cause.^ Sac- 
erdotalism as a form of government perished out of England. 
The Reformation was " the social victory of the great lay 
classes over the clerical estate."* The question, " Who is to 

' (a6 Hen. VIII, c 13), 1534; (z8 Hen. VUI., c 10), 1536; (31 Hen. VIIL, 
c- 8), 1539; (35 Hen. VIII., c 3), 1543. 

* Pulimment £*ve to T07*l ptoclututioni in thii reign the Mine force " for the 
dme in them Ijrmitled" (1539), u it gave to id own acti. Benefit of nnctouj 
WM taken from all traiton in 1534. 

■Stephen ii, 358. 'Traill, iii, 49- *IHd^ 51. 
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rule?" was answered forever. The nation had chosen the 
line of its religious development. Those who refused to 
follow were regarded as enemies of Church and State, and 
were to a large extent punished as criminals. We cannot 
enter here into a discussion of the necessi^ or usefulness of 
the Reformation. Let it sufSce that England has prospered 
since. But as to the fact that the cutting loose from Rome 
led to the enactment of many new criminal laws protecting 
the new religious development, and a rapid increase of 
criminals in the land, there can be no doubt.' Bishop Fisher 
and Sir Thomas More were beheaded on a charge of high 
treason for denying the ecclesiastical supremacy of the 
Crown (Act of 1534) ;* and a considerable number of ab- 
bots and less distinguished men shared th«r fate. By the 
attainder of these abbots some of the larger monasteries were 
held forfeited to the king, contrary to all law.3 In Edward 
VI.'s reign many people were sent to prison for hearing mass, 
and other similar offences ;^ but the persecutions fell mainly 
upon high ecclesiastics and noble victims, as later in the 
reign of Mary.^ Under Elizabeth we learn from a Jesuit 
source, that " persecution in England was ' monstrous great.' 
Five priests have been executed; four hanged, drawn 
and quartered ; the fifth stoned."^ Even the most secret 
exercise of the Romish ritual was severely punished. The 
penalty for saying mass was 200 macks \ for hearing it, 100 
marks, together with one year's imprisonment for all con- 

' Biihap Burnet, Hitttry tf At RtformalioH, i, 351, aad Slati Trials, i, 469, 
for many icorei of men and vomen bebetded u tniton for tbeir rdigiom belief, 

* Stall Trial*, i, 385 and 395. 

' The abbot* of Reading and Glaatonbnrj, and othen, nifieted deatb npon the 
tcaSbld. Hallam, i, 73. 

* (a and 3 Edw, VI., c. 1}, 1548; Sttype'i Cfaniww, pp. 333-^4, for Fapbti, and 
p. 33S (or Anabaptiati (1550). 

» Stryprt Cranmer, pp. 30^, 3M, 324, 3*9. 

* Stijpt't jinnaij (Eliiabcth, 1587 and 1593), and Ltnxanl,Tiii, 164-183, 
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cerned; and after the Spanish Armada the " executten of 
priests and other Catholics became more and more frequent) 
and fines for recusancy were exacted as rigorously as be- 
fore."' Between 1588 and 1603, 1 10 Romanists, "61 clergy- 
men, 47 laymen and 2 gentlewomen suffered capital punish- 
ment for some or other of the spiritual felonies and treasons 
which had been lately created."* Dissenting Protestants, as 
welt as Roman Catholics, were punished as criminals. The 
first instance of this was' in June, 1567, when a religious 
meeting at Plumbers' Hall was broken up and 14 or 15 dis- 
senters sent to prison,^ An act ol IS93 (35 Eliz., c. l), 
bore very heavily upon both Romanists and Independents. 
Many of these last fled to Holland to escape imprisonment, 
and two of their number, Barrow and Greenwood, were 
executed for spreading seditious writings.* During the 
Roman Catholic reaction under Mary, 277 "heretics" were 
burned to death.s Mere possession of books "filled with 
heresy and treason," made the possessor a rebel and liable 
to execution under martial law.^ This was probably more 
tyrannous than any act of Henry VHI. 

Returning from this discussion of increased criminality 
due to religious development, let us consider the other five 
treasons, created by act of Parliament during the reign of 

'SUypc'i^nnwEfiili, 187; HalUm, 1,163; and (33 ElU., c. 183). 

■ Lingud, viii, 35J-6. Elizmbetb's minUten ti,v»j* dsimed tb«t no one wu 
CKccaMd lor hk leligion— tb>t vitrj puniiliineDt had in tiew the niety of (be 
■Ute. But Mc cue of Mayne, 1577. Hallam, i, 148 and 164. 

• Strype'a Li/i cf Faritr, i, 481-2. 

'Punithed under (13 Elii,, c. a), 1580. Se« alio hanging of Thackei and 
Copping, Anabapdil^ in 1583, for denying die queen'* ecdeaiattical supremac?. 
Sbype'* ^HMsi^, iii, 186, and Lingard, vili, 183^185. 

'Stiype, iii, 4731 Hallim, i, 105; Lingard, vii, 385, itate* the nomber aa 
" aliDOtt 200." 

* See royal proclamation in laat year of Maiy'i reign, Hallam, i, 42-3, and 
StiTpe, iii, 459- 
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Henry VIII., and those who suffered under them,' These laws 
aimed to secure the succession to the throne, and made it 
high treason to attempt to alter the settlement of the suc- 
cession, to assert the validity of certain marriages of Henry 
VIII., or to'deny the validity of certain other marriages. 
Test oaths were provided by these laws and it was high 
treason obstinately to refuse to take them. The act of 1536 
even made it treason to refuse to " declare their thought and 
conscience," in answer to questions on the oath. Such laws 
were of terrible severity, yet the Wars of the Roses and the 
evils of a dbputed succession were fresh in all minds, and 
the nation had no wish to renew the experience. Both 
houses of Parliament united in sending to the scaffold many 
innocent and some guilty victims of Henry's Jealousy, or 
hatred, and " new political offences were created in every 
Parliament against which the severest penalties were de- 
nounced." * The insurgent lords and their followers, im- 
plicated in the great northern rebellion (IS36), were pro- 
ceeded against by martial law, after the king's promise of a 
general pardon. Thirty-five of the leaders, high in Church 
and State, were condemned, and hanged, beheaded, or 
burned.3 

Henry VIII. overawed the whole nation by his strength 
of will and greed of blood, but he exasperated his people 
also, and when Edward VI. ascended the throne the new 
treason laws were all repealed.^ Nothing remained treason 

>T1ieititiilcsue: (25 Hen. Vlll., c. 33> 1534; (aS Hen. VIII., c 7) 1536; 
(32 Hen. VIII., c as) 1540; (33 Hen. VIII., c ai) '54*1 (35 Hen. VIII, c. 
I) 1543. 

*H*U>m,i, 33, VitHmt cf* eomlriKtiv/' and ether trtatatu : De la Pole, be- 
headed 1513; Edward Stafiord, Duke of Backingham, 1521; Heory Coortncy, 
Hafqni* of Exetei; Thomai Cromwell, 154a; Margaret, CounleMol Salubiir7, 
1 541 ; the Earl of Surrey, Queen Anne BoIctd, Queen Calharine Howard, and 
Mbert who mffered with ber. See StaU Triali, i. 

' State Trials, i, 477, and Biihop Burnet, J, 351 etiff. 

•(I Bdw.VI., c 12), 1547. 
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except a denial of the king's ecclesiastical supremacy and 
offences under 25 Edward III. But the new administration 
scrupled not to bend the laws to secure attainder of treason 
by Parliament, as in the conviction of Lord Seymour, 
when the accused was not even permitted to be heard in his 
own defence.' In 1549 treason was extended by act of 
Parliament to cover mere rioting.* Queen Mary at first 
brought treason back to the limits assigned by 25 Edw. 
III., but after the Spanish marriage new treason laws were 
enacted, much like laws of Henry VIII. and Edw. VI. It 
was also made treason to pray God to shorten the life of the 
queen,! During Elizabeth's reign, and especially after the 
pope's Bull of Deposition and Mary Stuart's captivity in 
England had exposed the queen to serious dangers, many 
acts creating or renewing old treasons were passed by Par- 
liament for her protection and the safety of the rcalm.^ 
A statute of the year 1584 made it high treason for any 
Jesuit, or seminary priest, bom within her majesty's domin- 
ions, " to come into, be, or remain in any part of this realm," 
and for any subject educated in any foreign college or sem- 
inary, not to return to England and take the oath of suprem- 
acy within six months after proclamation made in London. 
These laws undoubtedly put many men in constant danger 
of their lives as traitors to the state, and the one hundred 
and ten Roman Catholics put to death during the last fifteen 
years of Elizabeth's reign prove that the penalties were en- 
forced.* 

' Siait Triali, i, 483. Thi* mott iniqaitooi precedent of Henry VIIL't reign 
WM neg&tiTcd b; law m fev yettii later — theiune »ct al«a creating tatat new 
treuoni. See 5 and 6 Edw. VI., c. u, S 9 (ISS""*)- 

'How many ofienden noder trcMon lawi then: bow few lo-dAyt Tbia old 
crime baa been largely done away with by thenoit lucceufnl and civil iied nationa. 

•1 and 3 Pfail. and Maiy, c 9 (1554-5)- 

•Such aie (i Elii.,c. 5) iJS*. ('3 £>«■.=■ i57'. C*3 Elii-,&i) 1580, and 
(17 Elii., c. a) 1584. 

* Some of tboae whotnflcredander the treaaon law* of Eliiabetb wnc:'Fboaw 
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But beside the multiplication of crimes of religion and 
constructive treasons, another great class of crimes was 
created, or very largely developed, by decisions of the Star 
Chamber; decisions afterward accepted by the court of King's 
Bench as forming part of the common law of England.' 
" Perjury, forgery, gross public acts of indecency, conspira- 
cies to commit crimes, or indeed to do anything unlawful," 
and, to some extent, political libels were thus made crimes.' 
Only by very slow degrees was perjury in all its forms made 
criminal by the court of Star Chamber. The first statute in- 
posing a temporal penalty for this offence was not passed 
till 1540.3 As for attempts at crime, hitherto unpunished by 
the laws, excepting very rarely " under the name of assaults 
or the like,"' Hudson writes, in his Treatise oh the Court of 
Star Chamber: " It is the great and high jurisdiction of this 
court, that it punisheth errors creeping into the common- . 
wealth, which otherwise might prove dangerous and infectious 
diseases — ^yea, although no positive law or continued custom 
of common law giveth warrant to it." As examples Hudson 
mentions, " attempts to coin money, to commit burglary, or 
poison, or murder." 1 As late as 1573 there was no legal 
punishment for even the most desperate attempts at murder.* 

Howard, Duke of Norfolk, (1571), .5;ri)/« TVioZi, i, gj, 97-^; Jobn FeUon, tMi/., 
i, 1086; QneeD Mary of Scotland, iJio^, i, 1161 (1586); Earl of NorthumbeilaDil, 
>Ju£, i, III3 (1585^; Eail of Anindel, tj)^., i, 1350 (15S9); Sir Cbiistopber 
Blunt and five otiien, iiid.,i, 1410 (1600^; Dr. Wm. Parry, Md.,i, 1096 (15S4); 
TIiom«i and Chiiilophec NoitoD, tM<£, i, 10S3 (1570)1 and very many otiiera 
tried and executed with great cruelty, ibid., {, 1 158-7S, etc 

' Stephen, ii, 324 and 329. 

'StepbeD, ii, 470. 

• {32 Hen. VIII., c. 9, 1 3); and see Stephen, iii, 144 and 247; and (5 EHi., 
e,g.) <Stepben, u, 323. 

*HadBon, p. 107-8. lutancet of aocb crimei are tbe attempt by Frizlei 
■{■not Baptiit* Baseman, in j Elizabeth (1563), and that attempt of tbe two 
broQkcn »bo were whipped and gazed in Fleet ttieet, in 44 Eliaabetb (1602), 

* Stephen, iii, iio-iii. 
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Thus we can see how busy was the court of Star Chamber 
in creating new crimes (and necessarily also criminals), in a 
direction which has since become generally recognized as a 
proper and necessary field for social punishment In our 
own age " all attempts whatever to commit indictable offen- 
ces are misdemeanors, unless by some special statutory 
enactment they are subject to special punishment."' 

Libels attracted but little attention till the days of Eliza- 
beth, when the court of Star Chamber was at the height of 
its power. The great intellectual movement of the age, and 
especially the invention of the printing press, gave a greatly 
increased importance to political writings, and thus increased 
social intelligence led to the development (the necessary 
development) of new crimes. Prosecutions for libel in the 
court of Star Chamber included : " Ubels against the king's 
person and nobles," and "scandalous letters."' The trades 
of printing and bookselling were closely regulated by ordi* 
nances of the Star Chamber (1585).^ Most men were for- 
bidden to print at all, under penalty ol a year's imprison- 
ment ; and even the the selling of books, printed contrary to 
ordinance, was punished by three months in gaol.^ It was a 
crime to publish or even to possess any book or pamphlet 
in favor of the Romish faith.) 

From very early times some forgeries were penal ofTences 

* Stephen, U, 334. 

■ Peter BiCTetton. Sir Wm. Hde'i caie «cun« EUit. NeiaiU taut art: Stobbs 
(1579), irho lott hli right htuid for the publication of hii " GapingGolf;" aod 
U<U11, convicted for writing % book agiiiut the qneen (15S9) ; tee alio cue of 
Peniy. Some Ubeli were tcij poasiblj pnniibed u trewoni In earlier timeL 
See Stephen ii, 301. 

*3eealio (■ RicIII, C9); and (>5 Hen. VlII„c. 15). The pnniihmenta 
were Gnet, to crown and pattj (oinfr. 

• Hallam, i, 239. 

*Strype'i Grindat, -f. la^; and Appendix, p. 43. Abo a proclamation dated 
VAtaarj, 15S9. 
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at common law, but they were punished, if at all, as torts, 
by damages paid to the individual injured.' Early in the 
history of the Star Chamber, we find many forgeries of all 
kinds punished not as torts, but as crimes against the state,* 
although it was not till 1562 that the important statute 
(5 Eliz, c, 14) was directed "against the forging of evi- 
dences (false deeds) and writings." This act recites the 
great evils resulting from the " small, mild and easy " pun- 
ishments hitherto inflicted, and decrees very heavy damages, 
mutilation and perpetual imprisonment, for any person who 
forges " any false deed, charter or writing sealed, court-roU 
or the will of any person or persons in writing," or " who 
shall give in evidence any such charter, deed or writing, 
knowing the same to be false or forged." An act of Queen 
Mary's reign^ (iS53) made treasonable the counterfeiting 
of foreign coin passing current in England by the queen's 
consent, and also the forgery or counterfeiting of the queen's 
sign manual, privy signet, or privy seal. Many other stat- 
utes from time to time created new coinage offences, and de- 
creed penalties for some as treasons and others as felonies or 
misdemeanors.* 

In 1530 poisoning was made high treason. The first 
statute punishing fraudulent bankruptcy was passed in 1 542 
and was followed by another in 1570.) The creation of this 
new crime was made socially necessary by the extension of 
the credit system (due to the growth of trade), which 
opened a new field for dishonesty ; but the penalties decreed 
were at first very light. On the other hand, unfortunate 
debtors were treated almost like criminals ; but they cannot 

'Bj' (l Hen. V, c. 3), 1413, a fine to tbe king wuadded. Fo^eiy of cortua 
•eoli wu bigli tteuoD. 
' Hndioii. Star Chambtr, p. 65. 

■ (I Uiry, Seu. 3, c. 6). 'Steidien, iii, 179. 

* (34 Hea. Vm., c 4) ud (ij Elii., c. 7). 
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be classed with criminals, for imprisonment was inflicted 
only at the suit of the injured creditor, and not by the state 
directly. 

In 1545, the statute 37 Heniy VIII. c, 6 created many 
new crimes under the class " malicious injuries to property." 
The preamble to this law of Henry VIII. is interesting, for it 
shows that the legislators thought malicious injuries to prop- 
erty something entirely new in the land. It reads : " Whereas 
divers malicious and envious persons . . . have of late in- 
vented and practised a new and damnable kind of vice." Of 
course the social evil in such practices was just becoming 
apparent, and the result was the creation of some new 
crimes ; but very little attention was paid to such offences 
until the reign of George I.* 

Very severe statutes against vagrants, "sturdy rogues" 
and vagabonds were enacted at frequent intervals through- 
out the Tudor period, and many of these " poor Toms" were 
whipped at the cart tail through the streets, stocked, branded 
or imprisoned ; but vagrants were so numerous that prob- 
ably thousands of them continued their wanderings without 
ever hearing unfavorably from the laws against them,* 
Harsh game laws continued to make hunting a monopoly of 
the wealthy land owners.^ There were laws against usury, 
but they were utterly ineffective, and at last interest up to 
10 per cent, was legally distinguished from usury, in 1545.* 
The last general statute decreeing punishment against re- 
grators and forestallers was 5 and 6 Edw. VI., C. 14, passed 
in 1552. Prosecutions for these offences lasted even into the 
nineteenth century, but the mischievous laws were very com- 

■ (43 Eliz., c. 7), 1601 ; and Stephen, iii, 188. 

' TrtiD, ill, 241-3, J50-2, 356, 360. 

■(11 Heii.Vll.,c. 17), 1494, and other UMiile*. 

'(jHenty VII.C. c.5ud6) Mid (37 Hency VIILcf). 
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monly not enforced.' Many sumptuary laws were placed 
upon the statute books during Tudor reigns, but they were 
ineffectual.* Multitudinous acts for the proper care of 
highways appear, from the time of Henry VIII., but the laws 
were not well enforced,* Forcible entry, or the taking pos- 
session of lands and property by force, was very common, 
and certainly not a crime in Tudor times and the cen- 
turies immediately preceding. The king's own actions 
often clearly countenanced such conduct in his followen. 
Yet there were many statutes against the offence, which was 
generally considered as a tort, with double or treble dam- 
ages to the plaintiff, if he could collect tbem.* Piracy was 
Vciy far from being a crime in the Elizabethan age, despite 
28 Hen. VIII. c. 15. High-bom gentlemen regarded it 
as an honorable profession, and a sure road to fame and 
fortune. Government encouraged these sea rovers, and the 
Eng^h nation applauded.* The African slave trade wai 
itarted about 1 562 by Sir John Hawkins, and excited do 
moral abhorrence. Even Queen Elizabeth shared in tii« 
profits of Hawkins' second voyage, and the Guinea or Afri- 
can Company was incorporated to carry on the business.* 
Not until modern times has growing social morality and in- 
telligence made such acts highly criminal. 

Benefit of Clergy. — Early in this chapter it was made clear 
tiiat the greatest need of En^and at the beginning of the 
Tudor period was the restoration of order, by the sure and 

'(5 and 6 Edw. VI., c. 14), recite* that former (Utute* " Imtc been (odndda 
ficient." Andiee Stephen, iii., mi. 

*(t Hen. VIII., c. 14), and man; later acti; ftud Traill, iii, 388. 

'See (.S Elii.,ci3, \ \), which relate* the " iD«fficienc7" of the itatMM> 
There were four other higbwa; acts during thb nngle reipt. 

' (8 Hen. VI., c. 9) ; (4 Hen. IV, c 4J ; alio Uwi of Ric II., Henry VIIL, 
Blil. and Jai. I. See Ilke'i Hulorf af Crimt in Englatui, for abondast Cfi- 
dence relating to forcible entij. 

• TtdU, iii, 473-5, 53»-40. *au^ iii, J4i. 
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more equal enforcement of justice, under a strong, despotic 
king. We have seen how the anarchic feudal nobility and 
their followers were punished as criminals by the court of Star 
Chamber, and have watched the multiplication of treasons, 
feloaies and some misdemeanors in an age of rapid change 
and social development, political, intellectual, religious and 
industrial. But the statutes limiting ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, remedying some of the grossest defects of antiquated 
law, extending and equalizing the operation of justice, and 
tiiu* largely increasing the nation's criminal class, have not 
yet received attention. The privilege of clergy consisted 
oripnally in the right of men in holy orders (" htMitim et 
Unsuram cttricaltm'") and offenden against them, to be 
tried for their misdeeds in ecclestiastical courts alone. By 
the reign of Henry VI. it had become established that the 
clerk must be convicted in the lay courts before he could 
claim his clergy.' But a statute of 135 1 extended benefit of 
dei^ to "all manner of clerks, as well secular as religious, 
which shall be from henceforth convict before the secular 
justices;" and the judges interpreted this to mean, "every 
one «4io could read, whether he had the clerical dress and 
tonsure or not." * How many malefactors this must have 
saved from punishment as criminals, and what a farce it made 
of justice, the following description * of an ecclesiastical trial 
by the antiquated system of purgation shows : 

" The trial was held before the bishop in person, or his 
deputy, and by a jury of twelve clerks, and there first the 
party himself was required to make oath of his own inno- 
cence ; next, there was to be the oath of twelve compurga* 
tors, who swore they believed he spoke the truth ; then wit- 

■ Stephen, i. 4^. 

'Itid.,\,4f>l: Peeie Wniiuni, lii, 447. 35 Edw. Ill, Stot 3, old form, en 6, 
new foni^ 135 1. 

'From R. v>. Bnrridge (1735): Pecre WDlUiiii, 111,447. 
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oeases were to be examined upon oath, but upon behalf of 
the prisoner only; and lastly, the jury were to bring in ver- 
dict upon oath, which usually acquitted the prisoner, other- 
wise, if a clerk, he was degraded or put to penance." * 
Hobart speaks of purgation as " turning the solemn trial of 
truth by oath into a ceremonious and formal lie." 

As has been seen, the House of Commons in the four- 
teenth century repeatedly urged the reformation of the ec- 
clesiastical courts, and the exclusion of all the laity from 
their jurisdiction, but the only result seemed to be the en- 
larging of church privilege, and the screening of more evil 
doers from justice. What Parliament had failed to do the 
strong arm of the Tudors at once began to accomplish. In 
1487,* it was enacted that every person convicted of a clergy- 
able felony should be branded on the brawn of his thumb 
with an " M" for murder, or a " T" for theft, and that any 
such branded person again claiming benefit of clergy should 
be denied it, unless he were actually in orders, and if or- 
dained, unless he furnished proofs from the Ordinary within 
a day specified by the judge. 

Up to this time there were but few felonies at common 
law. Coke's " Third Institute" only mentions seven, namely, 
homicide (including murder and manslaughter), rape, burg- 
lary, arson, robbery, theft and mayhem. Death was the 
penalty for all these crimes, except petty larceny (theft 
under 1 2 pence) and mayhem ; but any man who tould 
successfully plead his clergy escaped hanging and probably 
all other punishment worthy the name, thus happily belong- 
ing to a class of men who could with difficulty make them- 
selves criminals, unless indeed they insisted on becoming 
traitors ; for high treason was probably never clergyable,^ 

' A panphrtM by Stephen. Seet^Seule ci.Willumi; Hobut, pp. 2S9, 191 
(1620). 
> 4 Henry VII., c 13, »H»le,ii,33&-33i; widas Edw. III., SUL 3 (1350). 
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though all the felonies were originally subject to this saving 
clause.' 

As late as the reign of Henry VII. there were apparently 
but tvo forms of felony excepted from benefit of clergy — 
namely highway robbery and wilful burning of houses.* In 
1496, a statute, 12 Hen. VII., C. 7, took away this privilege 
from laymen " prepensedly murdering their lord, master or 
aovereign immediate" (thus committing petty treason); 
giving as a reason that " many and divers unreasonable and 
detestable persons, lacking grace, wilfully commit murder" 

"in trust to eschew the peril and execution of the 

law by the benefit of their clei^." ' This was the first of a 
series of statutes which, during the next century, made jus- 
tice more equal in the land, and must have largely increased 
the number of criminals. In 1512, persons committing mur- 
der in churches, on highways, etc., were deprived of clergy.* 
In 1531, petty treason, "wilful murder with malice pre- 
pensed," robbing churches or other holy places, certain 
other kinds of robbery, and some forms of arson, were de- 
clared non-clei^able (or all laymen. Clerks tn orders, 
guilty of these crimes, were to be imprisoned lor life, unless 
— note how easily tiiey escaped punishment even yet — " they 
could find two sureties in ;f 20 each for their good behav- 
iour." < In 1536, piratical offences were excluded from 
clergy.* In 1547, benefit of clergy was taken away in all 
cases of murder, certain cases of burglary and housebreak- 
ing, highway robbery, horse stealing and robbing churches.' 
In 1 565 " felonious taking of money, goods, or any chattels, 
from the person of any other, privily without his knowl- 

> Stq>ll«t^ i, 463. Howera, the Church did not alwiTi interfere to mv« evm 
clerical oBenden from MTcre pnnisbment at the hindi at the temporal ccnutt. 
See Traill, ii, 475. 

■ Hale, ii, 333. * See Gate ofGrftme. 

UHeniy VIII., c. a. *I3 Hen. VIII., c I, f} 3, 3. 4- 

• 38 Hen. VUI, c. 15. $ 3. '1 Edw. VL, c. 11, J9, 
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edge," was excluded from benefit of clergy. The courts 
interpreted this to mean above a shilling in value.' In 
1576, "any manner of rape or burglary" was declared 
"without any allowance of the privilege ol clergy;"' but 
the sections of this statute relating to burglary were very 
unskillfuUy framed. Abduction and forced marriage of 
heiresses was made a simple felony, with benefit of clergy, 
which must have practically negatived the law, by 3 Hen. 
VII,, c. 2.3 This offence seems to have been regarded as 
quite in the natural order of things.* 39 Eliz., c. 9, 1597, 
declared former statutes " insufficient," and decreed the 
death penalty without clergy. 

From this legislation it is evident that the severity of the 
criminal law was greatly increased under the Tudors, for the 
terrible laws which had hitherto reached, for the most part, 
only the utterly illiterate and low-bom, were now to be ap- 
plied to the punishment as criminals of the educated, the 
powerful, the priestly classes of the nation, as well as to all 
men who for some slight knowledge of reading had been 
classed among the clerks, or servants of the Church.' But 
these statutes were so special and so variously worded that 
many loopholes still remained through which men could 
plead and obtain benefit of clergy. In this way, doubtless, 
many malefactors continued to escape the just reward of 
their deeds.* 

To sum up this change in the laws : By the close of the 
sixteenth century death was the penalty decreed for the fol- 
lowing crimes whether the offender could read or not: 

' 8 Eli*., t 4. '18 Eliz., c. 7. 

*Aito 4 *ad ^ Pb. and Huy, c. 8. 'See Fika. 

* Women, Dot being eligible for holy orden, could not plead benefit of deigr- 
M«k the inequality of justice. 

*Thi* evil »aa not remedied nnti] (3 Will, and Mary, c. 9, } 1), 1691, utd 
(1 Anne, StaL i,e,g). Aa thennmbeirof Ihoie who could plead benefit of ckrgr 
Mtaet to vbich thi* phrilegc extended became fewer and fewei. 
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High treasoD, petty treason, piracy, murder, arson, burglary, 
housebreaking and putting in fear, highway robbery, horse 
stealing, stealing from the person above the value of a shill- 
iag, rape and abduction with intent to marry. For all persons 
" who could not read, every kind of felony, including man- 
slaughter, every kind of theft above the value of a shilling, 
and all robbery were capital crimes.' 

Of bow this system worked in practice we have but 
scanty evidence. It is probable that serious crime was very 
prevalent tn the country districts, but not nearly so common 
in the cities. In 1 5 14 the royal treasure- wagons were at- 
tacked and robbed upon the road, and eighty men were ex- 
ecuted for the crime. The disorder and sulTering of the 
times, the large amount of unemployment, created a great 
multitude of vagabonds and idle rogues, whom the oft- 
repeated penal statutes charge with " contynuall theftes," 
" robberyes and all evill actes and other mischiefs ;" driven 
to such actions often, as the Act of 1533-4 declares, by their 
" myserye and povertie." Whether from public sympathy 
for such unfortunates, or for some other reason, the terrible 
penalties against vagabonds were very negligently enforced, 
as the statutes themselves bear witness. Thus the preamble 
to I Edw. VI., c. 3, 1547, states that former laws had ac- 
complished almost nothing for the suppression of vagrancy, 
because of the " folishe pitie and mercie of them which 
should have seen the godlie Lawes executed." It is very 
doubtful whether mere vagabondage can be considered a 
crime in that age. In the cities — London for example — 
there does not seem to have been a very great amount of 
serious crime. A fearful murder, like that of Arden of Fever- 
sham (1 551), created, apparently, just as much excitement 
as it would to-day. No criminal statistics of convictions or 
executions were kept till long afterward. But many of the 

> Stephea, 1, 467. 
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depositions and other records of the courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions, held at Exeter Castle, have been preserved. They 
b^tn in 1592. 

"At the Lent Assizes of 1598 (here were one hundred 
and thirty-four prisoners, of whom seventeen were dismissed 
with the fatal S. P., it being apparently too much trouble to 
write sus. per. coll. Tweaty were flogged ; one was liber- 
ated by special pardon and fifteen by general pardon; 
eleven claimed benefit of clei^y, and were consequently 
branded and set free." " At the Epiphany Sessions pre- 
ceding there were sixty-five prisoners, of whom eighteen 
were banged. At Easter there were forty-one prisoners, 
and twelve of them were executed. At the Midsummer 
Sessions there were thirty-five prisoners and eight hanged. 
At the Autumn Assizes there were eighty-seven on the 
calendar and eighteen hanged. At the October Sessions 
there were twenty-iive, of whom only one was hanged. 
Altogether there were seventy-four persons sentenced to be 
hanged in one county in a single year, and of these more 
than one-half were condemned at Quarter Sessions." ' 

Hamilton believes there was a special crusade against 
criminals in Devonshire at this time ; but if each oi the 
forty English counties averaged twenty executions in the 
year, or a little more than a quarter of the number of capital 
sentences in Devonshire in 1598, this would make a yearly 
average for all England of eight hundred criminals who paid 
the death penalty for their offences. The population of the 
country at this time was about 4,000,000, and it is quite pos- 
sible that one in every 5,000 of the inhabitants was sent to the 
gallows every year. At all events, the number was notoriously 
very great. As Coke writes in the conclusion of his Third In- 
stitute : " What a lamentable case it is to see so many Chris- 
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tian men and women strangled on that cursed tree of the 
gallows, insomuch as if in a large field a man might see to- 
gether all the Christians that but in one year throughout 
England come to that untimely and ignominious death, if 
there were any spark of grace or charity in him, it would 
make his heart to bleed for pity and compassion." Coke 
points out three remedies : Education, laws to set the idle 
on work, and " that forasmuch as many do offend in hope of 
pardon, that pardons be very rarely granted." Evidently 
there had been a very great change since the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, when the great lords overawed or cor- 
rupted the courts of justice for the protection of their guilty 
followers, and the ecclesiastical courts shielded another large 
section of Englishmen from punishment as criminals. 

Murder. — The history of the death penalty for murder 
well illustrates this change. It was not until Tudor times 
that a clear legal distinction was drawn between murder and 
homicide, and " unlawful killing with malice aforethought" 
was excluded from benefit of clet^, thus making that por- 
tion of the criminal law bear equally upon all men.* How 
necessary was this change which the increasing intelligence 
and moral sense of the nation demanded, a few facts will 
clearly prove, but it must have largely increased the num* 
ber of serious criminals. 

"Till 1487 any one who knew how to read might commit 
murder as often as he pleased, with no other result than that 
of being delivered to the Ordinarj' to make his puliation, 
with the chance of (its) being delivered to him 'absque pur- 
gatione.' That this should have been the law for several 
centuries seems hardly credible, but there is no doubt that 
it was. Even after 14^7' ^ i^^i vrho could read could com- 

'Tba itatatc* which hj dcKrees intndneed Ihb inipottMit ebuEe "e: l» 
Henry VII., c. 7 (1496), which ^plied to pMQr ttcaMiii 4 H«iu7 VIII., c. z 
(151a); a3HeDr)rVlII.,c.l,H3tnd4(lS3l)i lEdw. VI, c. ia,59(iS47), 
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mit murder once with no other punishment than that of hav- 
ing M branded on the brawn of his left thumb, and if he was 
a clerk in orders he could, till 1547, commit any number of 
murders apparently without being branded more than once."' 
The passionate blow unintentionally causing death was 
probably too common, and seemed too highly natural 
among the higher classes, to be socially regarded as criminal 
in those days of unrestrained temper. It was simply a mis- 
fortune — an unfortunate accident. When the laboring classes 
were tied to the soil, the master who killed his serf in a fit 
of anger was certainly very far from being thought a crim- 
inal. So long as the social mind confused mere homicide 
with wilful murder, it was not ready to punish, or at any 
rate not to punish severely, the revered clergy or any mem- 
ber of the governing classes for such an act. Naturally the 
weight of the upper orders went to maintaining this good 
old custom of practical immunity. It was good not to be 
a criminal, and hang for it. But with the laboring noasses 
all was very different. They should have learnt by long 
centuries of oppression to curb their tempers and not strike 
deadly blows. It was not good for society to let them get 
into so bad a habit. Consequently, the low-born, ignorant 
man-slayer paid with his life for the life he had taken. But 
when knowledge of reading became diffused among the 
common people — how then? The middle classes were at- 
taining to power. People were thinking more clearly and 
intelligently. The upper classes had become discredited. 
Murder was distinguished from homicide, and the law was 
made equal for all men. Every murderer was henceforth 
(in theory at least) a heinous criminal, and his punishment 
was death. 

1,463-4- 
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CONCLUSION 

England tn the sixteenth century had great need of strong 
law, strongly enforced against all men, and this is what her 
Tudor sovereigns gave her. But all the great nations of 
Europe, and not England alone, then felt the need of a dic- 
tator. It was an age of great religious, political, intellectual 
and social upheaval, when the old feudal state was passing 
into the modem nation. Everywhere we find concentration 
of power in the hand of a despotic and often of an absolute 
monarch, strong enough to hold the nation firmly together 
and crush the growing forces of anarchy and confusion. It 
was a period of rapid growth and of very greatly increased 
crime and criminals. In England this flood of criminality 
largely took the direction of acts : 

t. Against the life and person of the king: treasons, 
libels, etc. 

2. Against national unity and the majesty of the law: 
statutes of maintenance and livery, etc., for the suppression 
of the anarchic feudal baronage and their followers, were 
now first enforced. 

3. Against the established religion: heresy, praemunire 
and other laws, new and old. 

4. In violation of the new laws, making justice more 
equal for all men, by excluding many serious crimes from 
benefit of clergy. 

The criminal law was terribly severe in Tudor times, and 
punishments were largely enforced.- Out of 387 persons 
presented for trial in a single county, Devonshire, in one 
year (1598), 74 were hanged. This is not far from one-fifth 
of those presented. The amount of what was regarded as 
serious crime seems to have been great — very much greater 
than at present, in proportion to the population. 

Does this negative the idea that crime increases as society 
develops to a higher stage of civilization, and that such in- 
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crease is possibly a necessary factor in upward social 
progress — new criminal laws safeguarding new growth? 

Not at all. The facts support the theory, for they show 
a very large increase in the amount of serious criminality, 
resulting from the operation of new laws or of old laws now 
first successfully enforced, at a time of rapid growth, when 
the English nation was at length entering into, taking pos- 
session of, and safeguarding that lai^r life, truer liberty, 
more strong and equal justice, for which it had long been 
preparing. 

Social progress is not regular and equal, year by year, 
century by century. It comes by leaps and bounds — a 
sudden development, an almost fierce expansion, followed 
by a long period of quiescence or seeming retrogression, a 
time of silent preparation. Like a crustacean, shedding its 
old shell, which in a few hours seems ridiculously small, it 
expands rapidly for a brief season until the new sheathing 
hardens round it, and then for a year it stores its powers, 
preparing for another crisis, another period of apparently 
sudden growth.' 

The sixteenth century, in England, with its greatly increased 
criminality, followed upon a long period of moral degrada- 
tion, corruption and intimidation of justice, and of decreas- 
ing crime. While the new feudalism was triumphant there 
were but few statutes creating new criminal ofTences, and 
most of these could not be enforced. In the seventeenth 
century we reach another period of violent upheaval and 
civil war, when but little was added to the criminal law, 
and consequently there were but few new crimes in England. 

But was there more crime in the sixteenth century than in 

' Criminal Uw ii Id tome r«qiect> like (be cnirtacf n'l tbell. It harden* nmnil 
the oBtion and lafi^naidi the aodal life, bat in time it becomei too imill and matt 
be broken tbioosh and extended to permit new growth, while catfii^ a mon 
ample protecting shield aronnd the larger life. 
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our own day? Certainly not. The nation made a strong 
attempt at that time to stamp out certain forms of most 
serious crime by the infliction of severe punishment. On 
the other hand many bad crimes were then practically un- 
known, for the social mind bad not yet created them, by 
stamping such actions with public disapproval and punishing 
them as crimes. Doubtless in Tudor England there were 
more murderers, highway robbers, etc., than in the England 
of to-day, and the wholesale hangings probably rid the 
nation of a large part of its brutal criminal degenerates. 
Society then and since has been to a great extent successful 
in stamping out these old deeds of serious and often pas- 
sionate crime. Modern man has learned to keep the peace 
and curb his temper, thanks to strong law and the hanging 
of bad human stock. In every progressive and truly pros- 
perous nation we should expect to find, and I believe very 
generally do find the laws successful, and old crimes 
gradually diminishing.' But crimes of fraud have to-day 
taken the place of crimes of violence, and society is now en- 
gaged in its struggle against the fraudulent criminals its busi- 
ness and social developments have called into existence.* 
Some serious forms of crime thus show decreasing crimi- 
nality, while other serious crimes have been coming into 
existence, and the enforcement of the laws against them has 
increased the number of criminals. 

It is not, however, upon the doubtful weighing of decrease 
and increase among serious crimes that the proof or failure 
of our theory depends. The modern age is an age of mis- 
demeanors, and the Tudor age was not. There is the truth 
in a nutshell. The nation was so occupied with great 
changes in Church and State, the legislature and the courts 

> Uoddn criminal ttatlilici conlinii thii. 

' Some oF thde criniei tre tnadnlent buikraptc;, knd iotfery id wiidng, ol 
Tuioo* kindi. 
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of justice so busy with new heresy, new treason and new 
felony, that there was little time or thought for the creation 
of petty misdemeanors, safeguarding the minor needs of 
social life. It was a time for stern laws and terrible punish- 
ments, if the English were to be held firmly together, 
changed from a feudal state into a modern nation, the 
Church reformed, justice equalized, anarchy crushed, order 
established. One hears little of misdemeanors in those days. 
Of course they existed and were punished to some extent by 
the pillory, imprisonment, branding and fines ; but the old 
system of fines had fallen greatly into disuse,' the gaols 
were mostly for the detention of debtors and those awaiting 
trial, and there was then no prison system in England. The 
trained police force is a modem institution. One important 
reason why hanging, branding, flogging and mutilation were 
so frequently inflicted, was because no other system of pun- 
ishment for serious crimes had yet been devised. Either 
death must rid the nation of the malefactor forever, or 
branding or mutilation must mark him, so that all may know 
htm for a criminal and be on their guard. 

In modern England, according to the census of 1891, 
there is one police officer for every 714 of the population, a 
grand total of 40,596 men employed X6 perserve order and 
bring ofTenders against the laws to justice. A great multi- 
tude of so-called police-court offences have been created, 
and the police force is very largely engaged in the arrest 
and prosecution of perpetrators of these and other misde- 
meanors, most of which were unknown in the sixteenth cen> 
tury. Thus, under the Elementary Education Act, there were 
82,74s persons convicted and punished each year, from 1889 
to 1893, inclusive. Under the head of police regulations the 
annual average for the same period was 77,980. Other mis- 
demeanors are cruelty to animals (11,855), offences in re- 
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lation to dogs and diseases of animals (7t095), vaccination 
acts (2,312), railway ofTences (3,554)1 stage and hackney 
carriage acts (9^78), offences against sanitary laws (8,822). 
It is this multitude of petty transgressions — of ever-increas- 
ing misdemeanors — punished by the modern state, and 
unknown to the laws a single century ago, which swells our 
criminal lists. We have more criminals than our ancestors 
to deal with, but it is because socie^ is growing better, 
more sensitive to right and wrong, more interdependent, 
that this is true, and not because we are growing worse or 
more rebellious against law.' 

' [See page 15}. The ofienden pnnilhed formoderD miidenieuum are ai truly 
dimiiuls at are mnnterei* and lobben, lot all are punished b; society for wrongi 
againat itieU. 
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ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. 16O3-1714 

The sixteenth century was a period of rapid development 
and expansion, the seventeenth one of painful introspec- 
tion and civil strife. Enormous powers had been granted 
the Tudors : 

1. To restore order and enforce the laws, especially 
against the anarchic nobility. 

2. To separate the English Cburchfrom Rome and to re- 
form ecclesiastical abuses. 

3. To defend the nation against threatened invasions. 
After the Armada, the work of the Tudors was practically 

accomplished. Their dictatorship was supported by the 
people, and on the whole they used their discretionary 
powers well. They made no attempt to define their author- 
ity, but were content to plead social necessity. Not so 
their successors. James I, "the wisest fool in Europe," 
immediately sought to define the prerogative, and claimed, 
by divine right, an absolute authority above all human law. 
In this he was supported by the Established Church, which 
also maintained the duty of passive obedience to the king.. 
Through Tudor reigns, the middle classes had grown 
strong, wealthy and intelligent, and neither people nor Par- 
liament had relinquished the ancient belief that a king of 
England was such by the will of the people, was responsible 
to the people, and must obey the nation's laws. All the 
Stuart period is filled with the struggle of Parliament (es- 

■RmhwoTth, i, 423-3; Hallmm, 1,415. 

C"7) 
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pecially the Commons) to curb the royal prerogative; a 
struggle resulting in the beheading of one king, the dethrone- 
ment of another, and the establishment of a new line of 
Protestant sovereigns. But the conflict was religious as 
well as political. Indeed, it is hard to determine which 
element was the more powerful. Puritans were dominant in 
the House of Commons ; they were the great supporters of 
constitutional government and popular liber^ against the 
arbitrary and contemptuous despotism of the Stuart kings ; 
but their antagonism to bishops, ceremonies, ritual — all that 
reminded them of the Romish Church — filled them with re- 
ligious zeal and fed the fires of opposition. These two 
greftt problems, the extent of the royal prerogative and the 
question of state religion, confront us throughout the entire 
seventeenth century, and were already prominent when James 
I. ascended the English throne. A hearty welcome from a 
strong and united nation greeted him ; but both James and 
his son utterly failed to understand the English people and 
the strong, new development of the old constitutional idea. 
Deeply convinced of their divine right to rule the nation as 
they thought best, and supported, not only by the High 
Church prelates' and nobility, but also by many decisions 
of the judges,* they thought that the vexatious opposition 
to their beneficent government proceeded chiefly from a 
few turbulent members of the House of Commons, and 
would cease with their suppression. ^ But Parliament after 

■Ruihwoith, 1,432-3; HiUcni, i, 333-3. 

■ Stalt TriaU, ii, 371 (Cue of John Bate*) ; Hallam, i, 318. Ur. Jabn Batca 
wu proMcnted for " refoiiiig to pay a dn^ on foreign cnrrantt, impoied by a 
mere act of tbe crown." The CoDit of Excbeqnei " nnanimoQil]' mppoited thit 
taiation bjr prerogative." See Hampden** caae. State TriaU, iii, 835. 

AU th« jodxef of Wettminiter Hall, witb bnt two exception*, gave {ndgment fai 
favoTof tbel^alityof ihip money. HonopoUea, loan* and benerolmcet aboie- 
ceired tome l^al aanctioa during tbb period. See State Triati, ii, 371. 

* See Rn^wortb, W, 483, for attempt of King Chariet I. againit the fire mem- 
ben of the Howe of Commons. 
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Parliameat took up the same grievances, and made money 
grants conditional upon their redress.' Neither king nor 
Commons would yield, and the Stuarts, in desperate need 
of money, resorted to all manner of illegal taxation to 
obtain it Refusal to pay was met by conviction and 
punishment at the hands of judges, bribed or terrified 
into subservience to the crown.* Never before, in Eng- 
lish history, had corruption been so widespread, so brazen- 
iaced.3 The decision of the judges in Darnel's, or the 
five knights' case, gave the king the right of arbitrary 
imprisonment, and practically annihilated the 29th clause 
of Magna Charta; i. e. "No free man shall be taken and 
imprisoned unless by lawful judgment of his peers, or 
the law of the land."'* The Court of Star Chamber and the 
High Commission Court became the deeply-hated instru- 
ments of royal tyranny and extortion,* and were finally swept 
away by the Long Parliament in 1640, when " ship money, 
tonnage and poundage, and all impositions levied without 
consent of Parliament were declared illegal."' 

Civil war brought victory to the constitutional party. Hat 
execution of King Charles as a traitor to his country, and 
the establishment of Presbyterianism as the state religion. But 
the melancholy tyranny of the new discipline, the unrest, 
insecurity and uncertainty of the times, brought inevitable 
reaction and the restoration of Charles II. His reign was 
noteworthy for its " good laws and bad government," for the 
triumph of vice and sensuality, for the terrible persecutions 
of non-conformists. Renewed despotism under James II., in 

' See ducBMion of the Batei cue in Puliuneot, 1610, aod minj inbleqaeiit 
petUionf mnd remonttTtiicef. 

* See ^pm'* speech agunit Straflord in the Commons Ruhwoitli, it, aoa - 

■ RtUa^ i, 3S& 

* StaU Triah, iii, 1. 

*Raihworth, ii, 475; HaDun, i, 349-50 ; ii, 9-10^ 31. 

■ Ruliwott^ ir, S8; TraiD, ir, 14. 
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his attempt to reintroduce the Roman Catholic religion, 
contrary to the laws of the land, brought the great revolution 
of i6S8, the dethronement of the king, and the final estab- 
lishment of a constitutional and Protestant monarchy. There 
were three successful revolutions in less than half a century ; 
and as either party rose to power, it used the strong arm of 
the law to punish, as the worst of criminals, those who 
attempted to overthrow the established order of society. 
Punishment of traitors, libelers and non-conformists was 
frightfully severe, and constantly enforced." Even after 
toleration had been granted to all Protestant sectarians, in 
the reign of William and Mary, penalties against Roman 
Catholics were made more severe.* 

Criminal statutes were ready weapons against political and 
religious enemies within the state: weapons which each 
triumphant party was compelled to use for the safe-guarding 
of the new social development for which it stood. Many of 
these penal laws were of temporary service only, and have 
since been repealed. Some aided the nation's upward pro- 
gress, some were reactionary and retrogressive, but all were 
intended to support the true life of society as seen by that 
part of the nation then supporting the government ; and the 
criminals of the seventeenth century are mainly political and 
religious ofTenders against these statutes, similar laws of 
previous reigns, and the multitude of prohibitions created or 
resurrected by decisions of the Court of Star Chamber and 
the High Commission Court. 

Early in the seventeenth century the House of Commons 
reasserted its long disused right of impeachment, and Parlia- 
ment became once more a high court of justice, holding the 
powerful ministers of state responsible to the nation for their 
stewardship. Shameless corruption had made its way 
through all departments of official life during the reign of 
' Stat* Triab. ■ i WOL and Maiy, c. 9 and c 15. 
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James I. Lord Chancellor Bacon was convicted on impeach- 
ment by the Commons, and fined £,4,0,000 for receiving 
bribes from suitors.' The Earl of Middlesex, Lord Treas- 
urer, was unanimously convicted of bribery and other 
offences.* Other impeachments were those of Mompesson 
and Michell, both convicted and punished; Field, Bishop of 
Llandaff, censured for bribery, and Sir John Bennet, judge, 
for corruption in otBce,' Under Charles L, Mainwaring was 
impeached, fined ;^i,ooo, and declared ineligible for any 
dignity in the Church, for proclaiming the absolute authority 
of the king in his sermons ; but Charles quickly pardoned 
him and advanced him to a bishopric* In 1640, Strafford 
was impeached and executed for high treason ^ against the 
state, and later Archbishop Laud shared his fate.* Evidently 
Parliament was very earnest to put down official corruption, 
and defend the constitutional rights of Englishmen against 
the supporters of royal despotism. The end of the great 
tragedy witnessed the trial and execution of Charles Stuart, 
King of England, as a " tyrant, traitor, murderer and public 
enemy." ^ 

The supporters of the Divine Right of Kings were still 
more active in punishing their political and rehgious oppo- 
nents as criminals. Both executive and judicial authority 
were largely in their hands, and through the Court of Star 
Chamber, with its branches, and the Court of High Commis- 
sion, they used their powers mercilessly.' The Earl of 
Oxford, Sir Edward Coke, Sir Robert Philips, Mr. Pym, and 
a few other members of Parliament were sent to the Tower 
or other prisons during the reign of James L, " on pretence 
of having spoken words against the king," or other similar 

I StaU Triali, ii, loSS (1620). ■ Ibid., ii, 1184 mnd 1250 (1624). 

* Ibid^ iL * Ruihworth, i, 423; Stale 7'riali, ii), 335. 
*Ru>hwortb, viiitUid {1,167-9. *Iiid.,\i, 201. 

* StaU Triait, it, I r^ • Rmhwortb, il, 475. 
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offences.' Under Charles I. the Earl of Arundel was sent to 
the Tower for a marriage displeasing to the king, and Sir 
John Eliot, Hollis, Selden, Long, Hobart, Stroud, and other 
eminent members of the Commons, were committed, some 
to the Tower, some to the King's Bench prison, and their 
papers seized, "for notable contempt and for stirring up 
sedition, in a warrant under the King's Sign Manual."* 
"The court was unanimous in declaring they had jurisdic* 
tion, although the alleged ofTences were committed in Parlia- 
ment." ' Refusing to contribute to a " benevolence " for the 
king was made a crime by decisions of the Court of Star 
Chamber, early in the 17th century. Thus, Mr. Oliver St. 
John was fined "^5000 and imprisonment during pleasure" 
for such a refusal and for putting legal reasons for his action 
into a letter.* Later, Mr. Richard Chambers was fined 
£2000 and sent to prison for a like offence.^ Many other 
gentry were thus imprisoned, while common people who re- 
fused to aid the king by contributing to a "general loan" 
were impressed for service in the navy.' 

The utter tyranny and contempt of the High Commission 
Court for the laws and liberties of Englishmen were glaringly 
shown in the case of Mr. Fuller, lawyer, imprisoned till be 
died for moving the release from prison of two Puritans, 
committed by this court for refusing to take the tx-officio 
oath. Fuller's plea was that "the High Commissioners 
were not empowered by law to imprison or to fine any of his 
majesty's subjects." This was punished as " an unpardon- 
able crime." 7 The State Trials of this period furnish many 

> HalUm, i, 368. 

■ Rnfhwotth, ii, 791 Slait Triatt, iii, 335 and 393; Hallam, u,3. ^ot wh 
•bo fined ^viKa, uid died in priioD. 

■ Hillmiii, ii, 5. 

* Statt Triah, ii, 899. ' Hid., iii, 373. 

■ Rothworth, I, 436 (1636); Hallui), {,383 ud 416. 
'Neal, ii, 39(>&io); Fuller, iii, 343. 
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instances of the utterly illegal punishments ol both men and 
women. Thus, Lady Shrewsbury was ^ned ^£20,000 and 
discretionary imprisonment for refusing to answer damaging 
questions,' and Peacham was found guilty of high treason 
(compassing the king's death) for merely having in his 
possession a sermon, never preached nor intended to be 
preached, severely censuring the king and government.* 
He " was examined before torture, in torture, between tor- 
ture and after torture" (Jan. 19th, 1614) for tiiis offence, 
and, though no confession was secured, he was condemned, 
but not finally executed.^ 

The principal offences within the jurisdiction of the court 
of Star Chamber were : maintenance, riot, forgery, perjury, 
fraud, libel and conspiracy ; but this court also established 
its right to enquire into and punish " every misdemeanor,'* 
especially those of public importance, " for which the law, 
as then understood, had provided no sufficient punishment,"* 
The decisions of this court created many new crimes ; some 
of them very wrongly chosen because the acts punished 
were helpful to the public welfare, but others the true crimes 
of the age because thoroughly injurious to social life, at that 
stage of its development. Thus, " corruption, breach of 
trust, malfeasance in public affairs," and all "attempts at 
felony" were non-indictable by the common law, and prac- 
tically not crimes until the Star Chamber made, them so.* 
The evil that it did largely perished with it, in 1640, but die 
good work accomplished by its authority was permanent and 

> Siatt Trialt, H, 769. ■ MJ^ ii, 869. 

*IMJ., ii, 871. See alu oki of Anbelk Stout (Winvood, iii, aoi, 379); 
Whitlock l^Stata Trialz, ii, 765); Thomu Oweo i^IiU^ ii, 879), and WiUiuat, 
conficlcd of higb treuon foipredictiiig the king** death in i6ai. Alio, Sir Wtl- 
tei Raleigh (ilAuv Triah, ii, t.) 

*H*11«m,ii, 31. 
HaUun, ii, 31. The higheit officen of ttate bad l>een hold leaponiible hf 
ParliamCDt for malfouance in office dnriog the (onrteenth uid fifteenth centoriet. 
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well worthy of a great court of justice. But this work, both 
good and bad, meant the rapid increase of social prohibi- 
tions and the multiplication of crimes and criminals. When 
we examine the numerous cases tried before this tribunal,' 
we find that the bulk of them were misdemeanors — many of 
them political — such as libels, conspiracies, breaches of the 
public peace and assaults with violence. The money penal- 
ties inflicted were enormous. Thus, Allington was fined 
£12,000 for marrying his niece ; Sir David Fowlis, for oppro- 
brious words against Lord Wentworth, £5000 to the king 
and ;t3000 to the party libeled.' Sending a challenge to the 
Earl of Northumberland was punished by a fine of £5000. 
For saying the Earl of Suffolk was a base lord, £4000 were 
awarded to him and £1^000 to the king. Bishop WiUiams' 
sentence for concealment of a libelous letter was ;f 5000 to 
the king, ;f 3000 to the archbishop, and imprisonment during 
pleasure.' Soap-boilers, for not complying with the king's 
illegal monopoly, were fined ;f 1500, and again ;^iooo.'t Be- 
sides crushing fines and life-long imprisonment, the punish- 
ments for more humble criminals were bloody whippings, 
pillory, slitting of the nose, cutting oS the ears, branding of 
the cheek or forehead — all inflicted with extreme cruelty. 
The revival of the ancient forest laws and other statutes long 
di-iused, was simply for the purpose of exacting money to 
supply the urgent needs of the king. Monstrous fines were 
imposed on trespassers. Lord Salisbury was fined ;^20,000, 
Lord Westmorland, £i%ooo, and Sir Christopher Hatton, 
;^i2,ooo. The Earl of Southampton was nearly ruined by 
forest boundary decisions. For certain alleged breaches of 

'See Rasbffotthond Jra/e Trials. 

' Stale Trials,^ 586. • Ibid., iii, 770. 

* See ilso Oies of LeightOD, Lilboro, FiTntie, BuitoD, Btttwick, and a multi- 
tnde of otben recorded in Rnthvorth, ii, 57,469,471, and Stale Trials. Forth* 
Cotmcilof theNoitb, MeptOMcutioDtof Sir David f owlit, Bcltuit and Ualererer 
(Rnibwoitb.) 
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their charter rights, the Star Chamber imposed a fine of 
;^70,ooo on the city of London, and the money was paid,' 

History reveals the drawing of an even larger proportion 
of criminal cases into these royal courts of extraordinary 
jurisdiction, with the evident intention of magnifying the 
king's power (by giving royal proclamations the force of 
laws, etc.), and punishing his political and religious oppo- 
nents as criminals, while at the same time securing a consid- 
erable revenue by fines and forfeitures, and habituating the 
nation to a criminal jurisdiction, less restrained and more 
closely dependent upon the will of the king.* The Council 
of the North and the Council of Wales (branches of the Star 
Chamber) are said to have "deprived one-third of England 
of the privileges of the common law," and the wide sweep 
ol the criminal jurisdiction exercised by the Star Chamber 
itself has just been evidenced,' Laud " absolutely governed 
the Church through the High Commission Court," but 
thought the punishments imposed on the refractory, both 
clericals and laity, inadequate.* The ordinary courts of com- 
mon law must have been completely overawed and half 
paralyzed during the first half of the seventeenth century.* 
Juries returning verdicts disagreeable to the government 
were liable to a summons before the Star Chamber, which 
reprimanded, fined, or imprisoned them, thus creating a new 
class of criminals. Records of the courts of Quarter Ses- 
sions in Devonshire and Bucks counties^ show that the 
criminal cases left for their decision were comparatively few 
and generally unimportant. 

Ecclesiastical Offences. The Court of High Commission 

' H&Hiin, ii, 17. ■ Ibid; ii, 34. 

» lUd., ii, 99. * Hid., ii, 46. 

' See tbe " emphatically Queatecing nord*" of Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, to 
•ome juiticea of the peace, "that tbe king's little finger (hodd be heiTier than 
the loins of tbe taw." Rmbworth, viii, 149, 154. 

' Hamilton, Hillary tf Quarttr Ststitm. 
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was created by an act of Queen Elizabeth to try religious 
offences " according to the known boundaries of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction ; " ' but in the seventeenth century it assumed the 
power to imprison and to fine the laity, and became more 
and more ^annical in its illegal practices.* Many Puritan 
clergymen were deprived for non-conformity under James I. 
and Archbishop Bancroft, the number being variously 
estimated at from three hundred to forty-nine.' In the very 
beginning of this reign, persecutions of the Papists were re- 
newed with rigor, i Jas. I., c. 4, 1603-4, decreed new 
penalties against recusants, and forbade them to educate 
their children according to their religious faith. The admin- 
istration of the laws was made exceedingly severe. The 
jails were filled, and a few men were put to death,* " Re- 
cusants in the middle classes of life were ground to the dust 
by repeated forfeitures." In Hereford county alone "four 
hundred and nine families suddenly found themselves re- 
duced to a state of beggary."' Under Archbishop Laud, 
prosecutions for non- conformity were renewed with great 
severity. Those who objected to "his novel ceremonies," 
or dared to preach on the Calvinistic side, were " harassed 
by the High Commission Court as if they had been actual 
schismatics." * Thirty of the " precise " or puritanical clergy 
were excommunicated and deprived in the single diocese of 
Norwich for refusing to read in their churches a proclamation 
called the " Book of Sports." This was enforced as a test of 
Puritanism throughout all England, and several hundred 
Englishmen about this time exiled themselves to the coast of 
Massachusetts to be free from persecution and serve God in 
a savage land.' On the other hand, Charles I. favored his 

■ HalUm, ii, 98. * Neal, ii, 144-6. ' HkUud, i, 394. 

*7 Ju. I.,c 6, 1609-IO; HkUkiD, i, 405; Linf;ud, ix, 41, 55, 

* Lingard, ix, 41, 53-6. *H»lluii, 11,55; Ne«l, 11,336^. 

'N«al,ii.ia8. 
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Roman Catholic subjects, " winked at the domestic exercise 
of the CathoUc reUgion," and did not enforce the fines and 
imprisonments lor recusancy which the laws demanded. 
Only one Romish priest was executed before 1640, and the 
number of Romanists pardoned during the first sixteen years 
of Charles' reign is said to have been 1 1,970 in but twenty- 
nine counties. The large and increasing number of converts 
to the Romish faith — some of them men and women high in 
royal favor — excited great alarm throughout the nation. 
Clarendon tells us that "they (the Papists) were looked 
upon as good subjects at court, and as good neighbours in 
the country; all the restraints and reproaches of former 
times being forgotten." Evidently Romanism was not a 
crime in this reign." 

When the Puritans came into power. Parliament subscribed 
the covenant, and a severe persecution of the Anglican Epis- 
copalians followed. The private estates of all clergy who 
had helped King Charles were confiscated by an ordinance 
of April 1, 1643. But when the Covenant was imposed as a 
test of conformity to Presbyteriantsm and the established 
government, about 1600 beneficed ministers, probably more 
than one-fifth of all in the kingdom, were ejected from their 
churches for refusing to sign it. The Puritans made a large 
variety of sports criminal : such as wrestling, shooting, bowl- 
ing, ringing of bells for pleasure, masks, wakes, church-ale, 
games, dancing or other pastime. All persons were forbid- 
den to be present at such on the Lord's day, under heavy 
penalties.' 

Cromwell seems to have desired the establishment of re- 
ligious liberty, but the English nation was not yet ready for 

'QucndoD, i, 116 and 142 fot Sec'y Windebuik relunog papifti; Net], ii, 
236; HalUm, ii, 58 tnd 66-7. Thete were from 350 to 360 Jemit pcieauin Eng* 
land, 180 other regolan, and Gre 01 nx hnndred lecalai prieitl. HalluD, ii, 61. 

'Tnil],iv, 167. 
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so radical a change, and after the Restoration, Parliament 
reached a height of religious intolerance never seen before 
nor since in England; as the Corporation Act of 1661, the 
Act of Uniformity, 1662, the Conventicle Act, 1664, and the 
Five-Mile Act, 1665, abundantly prove. The Act of Uni- 
formity, 13 and 14 Car. II., c. iv, § 3, decreed that every 
beneficed minister, fellow of a college and even schoolmaster 
must unfeignedly agree to all the contents of the book of 
common prayer. About 2000 Presbyterian clergymen were 
deprived for non-compliance with this act, on St. Barthole- 
mew's day, in the year i66z.' The act for suppressing sedi- 
tious conventicles punished attendance at such by three 
months imprisonment for the first offence, six months for 
the second, and seven years transportation for the third, " on 
conviction before a single justice of the peace." The gaols 
were soon filled with both ministers and laymen,* Statute 
17 Car. II., c. 2, known as the Five Mile Act, was horribly 
severe. By far the greater number of non-conformist clergy 
refused to take the subscribed oath, and were driven from 
their homes into the wilderness.^ 

Twelve years after this date, in 1677, capital punishment 
for heretics was abolished by law. Apparently the English 
people were beginning to tire of religious persecution. But 
regarding the original social necessity or great usefulness of 
punishing sins and non-conformity as crimes, Stephen 
writes : " If scepticism had been accepted as a basis of legis- 
lation, say at and after the barbarian conquests, it is difHcult 
to see how western Europe could ever have ceased to be 
barbarous. Or, if the same view had prevailed in the rsth, 
i6th and 17th centuries, it is difficult to see how the oppres- 
sions of the clergy could ever have been removed."* 

Turning from religious ofTences back to political and other 

'Neal, i*, 336 and 335; Baxter, Zt^, put 1. P.3S4. 'HtUain, ii, 347, 

*Halltun, 11,351. * Stephen, iU 
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crimes, it appears that during the civil war " the gown had 
to yield to the sword, and the laws were comparatively silent 
in the midst of arms.'" Under Cromwell, military despot- 
ism overrode the common law. Rebellion among the people 
and the resistance of Parliament to his authority compelled 
such action, yet, on the whole, the country was wisely, if 
despotically, governed. The kingdom was divided into 
eleven districts, and over each was placed a colonel or 
major-general* "bitterly hostile to the royalist party and in- 
solent towards all civil authority." How many criminals 
(probably mostly political and religious) were punished by 
these military judges we have no means of knowing; but 
proceedings at common law were frequently interrupted,* 
and for all men alike the times were "troublesome" and 
"distracted."* 

Charles II returned to his throne amid the joyful acclama- 
tions of his people. The declaration from Breda gave a free 
and general pardon "to all his subjects" not specially 
"excepted by Parliament;" but this boasted forgiveness 
amounted to very little in practice. Thirteen of the regi- 
cides were put to death.' Sir Henry Vane was executed on 
a charge of high treason, in violation of the king's promise, 
and a straining of the law.^ Colonel Hutchinson died in 
prison, and many other officers of the old army were illegally 
incarcerated for years — Wildman, Creed and others. The 
law of high treason was made more strict during the king's 
lifetime,' and the State Trials bear ample witness to the utter 
brutality and hateful partiality of the royal judges, Scroggs, 
North and Jones, during this reign. " Never," writes Hallam, 

' HuniltOD, p. 137. ' Thniloe, iii, 701, 

' Thorloc, iii, 78, 365, 896-7, 359-60, 568. 

* For ictUncei of CromwcU'l ubitrvy goTernnient and TJolAtiolu of law, tee 
cue of MAyDBid,Twi»deD Kud Wyndhim, leat to tbeXowcri Gerud and Vowel, 
aiecQted in 1654; Sliopby and Hewet in 1658. StaU Trials, v, 518, 871, 8S3. 

*SlaU TriaU,r,9^-!. *aiii.,<ii, lao. ' 13 Car. II., c 1,1661. 
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" were our tribunals so disgraced," ' Yet the Court of Star 
Chamber and its branches, swept away in 1640, were not re- 
stored, and "the Ecclesiastical Courts were reduced to a 
dignified impotence."* The practice of rebuking, fining 
and imprisoning jurors for returning verdicts against the 
direction of the court was given up and declared illegal. 
English common law was virtually completed, and since the 
Restoration the adapting of law to the growing needs of 
society has been mainly the work of Parliament and the 
Courts of Equity .3 

The brief reign of James 11 is notable for his arbitrary re- 
assumption of despotic power to accomplish his great desire, 
the restoration of the Roman Catholic religion.* His intem- 
perate zeal soon united the majority of Englishmen against 
him, and on the prosecution and acquittal of the bishops 
(June, 16S8),* the Anglican clergy finally renounced their 
doctrine of passive obedience to royalty, and strongly sup- 
ported the popular movement before which James fled. 

With William and Mary England entered upon a great 
period of reform, both in the policy of government and in 
the social life of the people. The first step taken was the 
establishment of legal toleration for Protestant non>confonn- 
ists. Although Papists were expressly excluded, there were 
almost no more persons punished for their religious beliefs 
and observances.' Religious crimes practically disappeared 
and political offences rapidly decreased.' A few new 

> Hillun, ii, 433. 

• Tnill, ir, 362. For evidence of the tn\y ntefolneu of theu dnpotic courli, 
fee the reienRneiit ifaown bj Yarktfaiie men over the mppreuion of the Coaodl 
of the Noith, whkh had piored itadf "a bridle on the stool noblei." Traill, it, 

»TraiD,iT,363. 

* Slatt TWoiIi, li, 1315. Froceedisgi (cainM the Uni*. of Cambridge. 
*Jiid.,-ta, 183. * Stepheo, ii, 493, and Hamilton, pp. 353 and 258. 
' StaU Triali, lii. 
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treason statutes were enacted, but these were tn their nature 
essentially temporary, though necessary safeguards of the 
new social life. Thus, in 1698, by 9 Will. III., c. i, it was 
made treason for the followers of James II. to return to Eng- 
land without special license; and in 1701, by 12 and 13 Will. 
III., c. 3, corresponding with " the pretended Prince of 
Wales " was declared treason. In Queen Anne's reign there 
were several similar acts.' 

But in the sweeping away of this great mass of political and 
religious offences, crimes did not cease. Criminal punish- 
ments were merely transferred from the field of religion and 
politics, to be used against conduct which had largely ceased 
to be criminal since the restoration of the house of Stuart* 
William and Mary strongly urged the enforcement of laws 
against swearing, immorality, drunkenness, and other lewd 
and disorderly practices which had universally spread them- 
selves by neglect or connivance of the magistrates. But, on 
the whole, it was from the people, rather than from govern- 
ment, that the movement lor social purification came. Vol- 
untary associations of citizens took up the work. Five htm- 
dred disorderly houses were suppressed in London alone 
before 1699, and the movement showed extraordinary suc- 
cess elsewhere.3 * 

Religious and political crimes, and the enforcement of 
penalties against them by courts of extraordinary jurisdic- 
tion, have filled most of this chapter; but there were other 
criminal tribunals, ordinary courts of common law, which 
though much weakened and tyrannized over by a centralized 
administration of justice, by military despots and dictatorial 
judges, yet continued to hold sessions and decree punish- 
ments. These will now be considered, but unfortunately the 

* I Anne, c. 17, 1703; 3 and 4 Anne, c.14, 1705; 4 Aime,c 8, 1705; b Knot, 
e. 7. '709! 7 *"«. ^ 4. '709- 
•See 4imU. and M»i7, c 8. •Traill, ir, 593-4. 
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records that have come down to us are very incomplete. 
The best evidence is furnished by the records of the Court 
ol Quarter Sessions preserved at Exeter Castle, for the 
county of Devon, and the records of the neighboring county 
of Bucks. 

In the records of Quarter Sessions during the reign of 
James I. there is much evidence of the corruption and extor- 
tion practised by all ranks and degrees of ofiicials. Charges 
were frequently "preferred and proved" against constables 
and rate-collectors, bailiffs, "clerks of the market," and 
other similar persons ; and the justices even sent a letter to 
the Chief Justice, in 1604, requesting that one Cottacott be 
made an example of for his notorious corrupt practices ; but 
nothing is said as to the actual infliction of punishment on 
these offenders — a very significant silence. On the other 
hand, directions for more strictness in prosecuting recusants 
arrived from the council of the king, and convictions became 
very frequent.' Men were committed to prison for baptizing 
a mare and a dog, and other petty offences and sins. The 
game laws also appear to have been quite strictly enforced.* 
The penalty for drunkenness was five shillings, " at which it 
remained until our own times;" but this fine did not prevent, 
and was probably not much enforced, for intoxication wa9 
disgustingly customary, even at the royal court. Vagrants 
fairly swarmed in England during the first quarter of the 
17th century. The justices neglected to enforce the laws for 
branding them, nor were the people willing to lay informa- 
tion against them. Evidently neither vagrancy nor drunk- 
enness can be considered crimes in that age, for society 
refused to inflict punishment. Under Charles I. we find 
frequent sentences to the pillory for " cozening the people 
by telling fortunes." » Witchcraft, charm and sorcery were 
punished by a year's imprisonment. Humphrey Moore, for 
' Huailtoii, i^ 74-5> '/W., pp. 89 Mid ill. 'Oid^p,!!}. 
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"being a very lewd and dangerous fellow" and for "false 
accusation," was sent to the House of Correction. Those 
who attended "revels, maypoles and the like" were to be 
punished as " idle and lewd people." Most of the ofTcnces 
punished by Quarter Sessions during the reigns of the first 
two Stuart kings were very insignificant, showing how large 
a proportion of the serious crimes was drawn into the juris- 
diction of higher courts. There were many complaints of 
outrages by soldiers quartered in the country, but no pun- 
ishments could be inflicted." At the winter Assizes of 1630 
there was an extraordinarily long calendar of prisoners, and 
seventeen of them were hanged, but this can be accounted 
for by the prevalent distress, caused by dearth and the high 
price of food. It is evidently not a customary number of 
criminals. During the civil war "the justices were out a 
colonelling," and legal business was almost at a standstill. 

Under the Commonwealth most of the cases tried at 
Quarter Sessions related to petty sins. There are " literally 
hundreds of such indictments of this period " for the single 
county of Devon.* As the cavalier poet sang : 

"ThoM goapel-walkiDg timet, 

Wbeu (lighten tiis *xt greatett crimef." 

Swearing was a crime very strictly punished. Every oath 
was counted. A single specimen was fined 6s. 8d., but the 
charge was reduced to 3s. 4d. for a quantity. Among the 
"oaths" thus fined were "upon my life;" "on my troth;" 
saying " God's life " in conv«rsation, and " God is my wit- 
ness," in court.^ By a Devonshire order we learn that every 
woman who had ever borne an illegitimate child and remained 
unpunished, was to be committed for trial. The sentence 
was generally three months' imprisonment, but sometimes 

' Himfhon, p. 114. * JUd^ p. 159. 

> For Sabbath bidking Ukd nuii9 cither oSmcei, ice Hamillon. pp. 159-163. 
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" to be whipt." Twenty-two such cases are on record for a 
single sessions.' The laws against sturdy beggars, rogues 
and vagabonds, remained, however, unenforced. The death 
penalty was decreed against adulterers, but there was great 
partiality in prosecuting. Less than 5 per cent, of those in- 
dicted in Devonshire were males. Fines of from £^ to j^500 
were inflicted for " traitorous words " against the Lord Pro- 
tector.* Deducting the petty sins punished as misdemeanors, 
by fine and imprisonment, the calendars of Quarter Sessions 
are decidedly short ; but we do not know bow many ofTend- 
ers were disposed of by the Judges of Assize and by the 
Major Generals. 

Entries in the Devonshire records during the reign of 
Charles II. relate chiefly to the persecution of Protestant 
non-conformists, and to the imposition of the hearth tax.^ 
Intolerance seems to have been the essential qualification 
for a justice of the peace in those days. Epitaphs of the 
time, relating the virtues of the deceased, tell how he was 
" Ecclesix Anglicans, vindex acerrimus." The records of 
Quarter Sessions do not show how many were punished for 
their religion by imprisonment and transportation, for when 
such penalties were inflicted, the nature of the ofTence was 
rarely mentioned. But one-third of all the fines, imposed 
for non-conformity, had to be paid in at Quarter Sessions, 
and some record of accounts collected has thus come down 
to us. In Devonshire, 1665, but one case is mentioned: 
Roger Murkle, attending conventicle, fined "xs.," and on 
refusal to pay, committed for one month. In the strongly 
Protestant county of Bucks (from 1678 to 16S2) there were 
many indictments against Popish recusants, and about 1682 
many scores of Protestant " absenters from church " were 

' HuDilton, p. t6& 

' Sm cuei of Jame* Njnrae, Hkiy tijt, ud J<diii Hiailie. 

■ Hsmilton, pp. 173, 177-9CO. 
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indicted, but very many of the offenders, both Papists and 
Protestants, were not arrested." Thieves, wandering peddlers 
and other small offenders were publicly whipped in Bucks, 
and sometimes the penalty was worse than the crime. 

Under James II. the business of Quarter Sessions con- 
tinued much the same. The justices dealt for the most part 
with petty offences, gaming, vagabondage, etc., and there 
were but few punishments inflicted.* After the Monmouth 
rebellion (1685), there was renewed prosecution of non- 
conformists, and several ministers were executed,' but Judge 
Jeffries had visited Exeter in 1685 and "left little work for 
the county (Devon) justices to do," except for the high 
sheriff, who cared for the hanging and quartering of the 
rebels,* Twenty-six rebels were executed in Devonshire, 
and at least 233 in the county of Somerset; while 400 were 
condemned at Taunton and 700 at Wells, in the " Bloody 
Assizes." Whipping and transportation was the punishment 
for most. 

After the coronation of William and Mary there were no 
further persecutions for conscience sake in Devonshire, but 
in Bucks " Popish recusants " continued to be presented for 
trial, although not in very large numbers. Some gentlemen 
were sentenced but not punished. In 1691, thirty Papists 
were fined from ;f20 to £^0 each. A new act against 
swearing and other disorderly practices (1695) was strictly 
enforced in Bucks (1697-8). The fine per oath was 2 s., 
but 4 s. if the man was convicted a second time. 

Under Queen Anne, the business of Quarter Sessions 
(Devonshire) was strictly local, confined to the old familiar 

' Hunilton, p. 3Z3. 

' Hr. Northmore, uiUUnt deputy shetiB of Devon, writei to the theriS, ji>it 
before the Moninoutb rebeUion, "here hath been very little or no biuiiieM;" ia 
other words, very few huigingi, etc 

'Richard Eiun, Mr, Vincent, and Mr, Robert Wolcombe. See HaniltOB, p. 
S41, */hJ.,f.2»J. 
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routine work. There were constant orders against vagrants, 
which the constables neglected to enforce.' Paupers in this 
reign are said to have numbered nearly one-fifth of the pop- 
utation ; but it is impossible to regard them as criminals, de- 
spit* the many penal statutes against them. Gaol fever and 
slow starvation rid the land of many of its prisoners, but few 
of these prisoners were vagrants." 

The reader may possibly have noticed how few statutory 
additions to the criminal law have been mentioned in this 
chapter. The explanation is that few such statutes were 
enacted. "Criminal law," writes Stephen, "varied little 
from the time of Elizabeth to the end of the 17th century." > 
After each revolution the party in power supported its 
government by decreeing the pains and penalties of high 
treason against its adversaries ; but every government that 
comes by force must do this in self-defence. The Statute 
of Stabbing, i Jas. I., c. 8, 1603-4, was probably intended 
to restrain the frequently fatal afTrays between Englishmen 
and the Scotchmen who had followed James to London. 
The utter indifTerence of society in that age to crimes of 
violence against the person, especially when death did not 
result, is truly astounding. Stephen believes that as late as 
1603 "a person who killed another on the sudden, even 
without provocation, or on any slight provocation, was guilty 
of manslaughter only.* In 1679, when Giles and several 
others did their best to assassinate Arnold, stabbing and cut- 
ting him dangerously in many places, the hardest sentence 
the judges could inflict under the laws was fine, imprison* 
ment and pillory. This great defect in English law has been 

' HuuiltoD, p. 168-9. 

' At the end of tb« Krenteenlli centoty the popolatioii oi En^and wu 
5,500,530. See Traill, ii, 394. 
' Stephen, i, 466. 
' See eridence torniihcd by thti tame Act : i Jm. 1., c. 8; wad Stephen, iii, 48. 
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gradually remedied, and two of the earliest statutes in this 
direction were 22 and 23 Chas. II., c. I, § 6, 1670-1, and 
9 Anne, c. 16. Fraudulent bankruptcy was first punished 
with any severity by 2i Jas. L, c. 19, § 6, 1623-4, The 
penalty was pillory for two hours and the loss of one ear. 
The expansion of trade and the greatly increased use ol 
credit led to the passing of this act, and also the important 
Statute of Frauds, in the reign of Charles II. Obtaining pro- 
per^ by false pretences was not made a statutory misde- 
meanor until the iSth century, i James I.,c. 7, § 3, 1603-4 
added branding for rogues and vagabonds, to the whipping 
and imprisonment commanded by 39 Eliz., c. 4, § 3 ; and 
a number of severe game laws were enacted in 1604, 1609, 
1670 and 1706.' II Will. III., c. 7, shows the inefficiency 
of the old statutes against piracy, states that offenders had 
very much increased, and proceeds to harden the law against 
them ; but it was long before they were punished to any ex- 
tent. New forms of crime, well known in modem days, 
greet us in 8 and 9 Will. III., c. 32, 1697: an Act "to re- 
strain the number and ill-practtce of brokers and stock job- 
bers;"' and in 9 Anne, c. 30: "For desolving the pres- 
ent and preventing the future combination of coal owners, 
leightormen, masters of ships and others to advance the price 
of coal." The penalties were fines from £20 to £100, part 
going to the person suing. This statute was made perpetual 
by I Geo. I., Stat. 2, c. 26, and was evidently deemed socially 
necessary. 

Summary. — Two bitterly antagonistic political and relig- 
ious parties were striving to develop English national life in 
opposite and contradictory directions throughout the seven- 
teenth century. Growth in either direction was mainly 
political and religious. The new social prohibitions, created 

> See Statuta tfOt Xeelm. 

* Serenl otber Mtt Kgainit tbeie evQ* loon foUewed. 
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during this century, were likewise political or religious, in 
essence or in application, and necessary social weapons of 
the times. History reveals a very large amount of serious 
criminality, political and religious, other forms of crime be- 
ing relatively infrequent. Crime was evidently taking the 
direction of greatest resistance to the new life of society, 
although that life was, for the time being, double-headed. 
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CHAPTER XI 

Modem England. 

The histoty of seventeenth-century England, that bitter 
century of civil strife, closes with a double compromise — in 
religion, toleration; in politics, a limited monarchy. A 
despotic and persecuting Church, whether Anglican or 
Presbyterian ; the divine right of an absolute king ; the 
military ^anny which was the practical outcome of a vision 
of democracy; all these ideas are of the past and the result 
is peace. England, alone, of all the great European nations, 
wanted no continental dominions. She was forced, against 
her will, into the Protestant League against France, by the 
support that nation gave to the exiled James. But after the 
Peace of Utrecht, England was made the special guardian 
of that peace, and it was largely through the efforts of 
Georgian statesmen that the next twenty-five years of 
European history were, on the whole, peaceful years. No 
doubt their aims were essentially selfish, but these led 
them to guard the throne of the Revolution and all that 
meant to England. They struggled for peace abroad and 
for the sanctity of treaties, they struggled for peace at home 
and for the maintenance of their own power, and they were 
successful. Since the revolution of 1 688, the internal peace 
of England has continued practically unbroken.' Farlia- 

' Th« brief Jtcobite rMngs o( 1715 and 1745 neie cnihed in ScotUnd. Mtny 
of the leaden in Uie«e tebellion* weta tried uid condemned for tteaaon, bnt onfy 
fire were execnted. In 1715 near); 1300 rebeli wete impiiioned, bat not more 
than 18 put to deatb, while 39 were tntitpoited for leren jeart. After CnUoden 
militai; Tengeance was let )aoK npon the fogitiTei. In 1S03 Colonel Deipard 
•nd til kccomplicei wete execnted f 01 treaion ; and modem initancei of treuon 
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ment has assembled every year and its deliberate wishes 
have been obeyed. Legal changes have come to be more 
and more the result of statutes. 

Under Walpole's long ministry (1721 to 1742), cabinet 
government was firmly established, and the sovereign lost 
the right of veto, which has never been exercised since the 
reign of Anne. The continued rule of peace was most ad- 
vantageous for the nation, and secured a great material 
development which carried England triumphantly through 
the European wars of the century. But to maintain himself 
in power, Walpole established an " organized system " of 
parliamentary bribery. Corruption became open and 
utterly shameless. Horace Walpole publicly boasted of his 
tether's great and statesman-like use of public money, called 
"secret service money," for bribes; ' while the bursting of 
the South Sea Bubble disclosed great frauds and widespread 
corruption of members of the Lords and Commons.' Self- 

bj IffTTing wu are innmctioiii, inch u thoM of Froit, 1840; Smith O^rien, ■ 
1848; and the FeaUn^ 1867. The crime of tteaioii, once lo feufullj common, 
bu ilmnt ceued to be npoD the lofl oi EngUnd. The Uit Itatnte npon thk 
•object wM (11 uid 12 nc, c 12), iS4S,irhich reduced manTold ticaioni totbe 
tank of lelonjr. Tbi« Uw ha* been enforced teTeral timei, 
■H. Walpole, i, 104, 3W, 333; Doddington'a Diary (15 Haidi, 1754), p. 

* BribetT at pailiaakentar; electioDi ii laid (Hawluni, i, 415), and tee 11 
Fie II., c, 2, and 5 and 6 Edw. VI., c 16, to bave been pnnbhable at cmmnon 
law, bnt tbii Memi donbtfol. See Stephen, <ii, 252. The Gitt Matnte diiected 
agaiott thif oSence ««• 1 Geo. II., c. 24, 1739. Section 7 impoied * fine of 
j^5oo opoD " every voter who aiked, received or took any money ot other reward," 
and erery penon who bribed any other to vote or to abstain from voting. Tbia 
law left unpuniihed " all paymentt for having voted and all comqll practiiei, ei> 
cept living orpiomiitng money or other rewarda, and all gift* lo other peraon* 
than mtert;" yet it tenajned onalteced for eighty year*. See Stephen, iii, 255. 
Act* 49 Geo. Ill, c iiS, 1S09, and 5 and 6 Vic, c. toi, $zo, 1343, remedied 
tb«*e delect*. 17 and 18 Vic, c. 102, 1S54, ii the law now in force, and make* 
bribery a misdemeanor. 35 and 36 Vic, c. 60, 187a, extendi thii law to cover 
mnnicipal cteciiont. It ii lafc to lay that tbete foran of bribery were not made 
Clime* t^ the enforcement of punithment* until well on into the nineteenth cen- 
tmy. See Preamble to 5 and 6. Vic, c I02,i84>. 
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love and a cynical contempt of mankind took possession of 
the higher classes, and this same spirit showed itself among 
the masses in increasing lawlessness and admiration of suc- 
cessful criminals.' Coaches were plundered in broad day* 
light every day for weeks together. The mail from Bristol 
to London was robbed five times in as many weeks. Thefts, 
foot-padding, and street assaults were every-day affairs, 
and " the newspapers were full of lists of ' lost,' that is, 
stolen property, and of accounts of the insecurity of the 
streets." ' People believed that highway robbery was a 
special evil of their own times, and Luttrell's Diary, and 
other writings of the latter seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, show its alarming prevalence. Luttrell's six 
volumes are simply filled with accounts of highwaymen, 
executions, etc. Thus an entry for December 22d and 23d, 
1690, reads: " The 22d, thirteen persons were executed at 
Tyburn for several crimes ; as also a woman at Newgate, 
.and a notorious highwayman in Fleetstreet." "The 23d, 
Sir John Jonston, condemned for stealing Mrs. Wharton, 
went up in a mourning coach to Tyburn, and was executed 
for the same." ^ Yet the highwaymen, hanged at Tyburn, 
were but humble imitators of robber knights and successful 
men of old who loved brigandage -and rapine, and often 
lived by such, but nevertheless were not criminals.* 

There was undoubtedly a strong outcry In the eighteenth 
century over the terrible increase of crime. The whole 
structure of society was said to be disintegrating. But his- 
tory shows this cry very often repeated. We have heard the 
same in our own day. Doubtless there was and is some 

' See itoiiei of Jack Sheppird, bnrglu, baaged 1714; Jootthui Wild, king of 
thierea and reccim of ttden good*, hanged 1735; DickTorpin, highwayman, 
banged 1739. 

' TnuU, r, 145, 

■ Lnttrell, ii, 147^. • See Reign of Stephen. 
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element of truth in this idea, though it is but a half truth, 
and needs careful winnowing. There seems, however, to be 
good historic evidence that murder, robbery and theft had 
diminished rather than increased in England, if we compare 
the eighteenth century with earlier years. 

This is well illustrated by the history of " forcible entry." 
Very slowly indeed the idea of private property in land pre- 
vailed over the old savage notion that " might makes right:" 

" The good old nile, the dmplc pbn, 
Tbkt thejr ihonld take irho tuTc tbe po««i. 
And thcT tbonld keep who cmi." ' 

In a Roll for the twelfth year of William III. ( 1700), " no less 
than eleven cases of violent seizure or detention of land are 
mentioned. A century and a half earlier it would have 
seemed impossible that the number could in any year have 
been brought so low ; a century and a half later the thought 
of asserting a claim to a manor by force would hardly have 
occurred to any one but a madman." * " Forcible entry 
was practically extinct before the first half of the eighteenth 
century was completed, and has never been revived in its 
ancient form."' Here we have three stages in the develop- 
ment of forcible entry. For many centuries it was certainly 
not a crime. A man's own strong right arm must defend 
his property, or revenge him on those who seized it, in private 
war. Slowly the law came to his aid. Early statutes treat 
forcible entry, for the most part, as a tort, with double or 
treble damages to the party grieved, and the possibility ol 
fine, ransom, or a year's imprisonment, at the pleasure of 
the king. Generally, the rightful owner of the property and 

' Woidiworth. 

' Kke, ii, 2S9 tt itq., (01 abnndtuit evidence o( the pievaleoce of ncfa teiiurei, 
uid note bIbo tbe old wying, " Ponetvon b nine poioti of the Uw." 

■ Kke, ii, >&]. For euljtf&tatei against, tee (5 RicIL.StBL 1,0.7), (4 Hen. 
IV., c. 4), (8 Hen. VI„ c 9) and alio Uwi ol Hen. VIII., BU., and J«*. I. 
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his friends were expected at least to help, by force of arms, 
in the ejection of his enemy. By the eighteenth century, 
forcible entry had become a crime against the state, and 
with advancing civilisation, the laws have been successfully 
enforced, and this form of crime has ceased to exist. 

In the year 1 348 ( not at all an anarchic period of English 
history), the coroners' inquests for Yorkshire return eighty- 
eight verdicts of " felonious homicide," all relating to grown 
persons. At that time Yorkshire could not have had more 
than one-eighth or one-tenth of its present population, and 
Pike concludes, from his investigation of these and other 
coroners' inquests, that murders in the middle of the four- 
teenth century were at least sixteen to eighteen times as 
frequent as in our own day,* " The farther back we look," 
writes Rke, " the more theft, robbery and homicide we 
find," and in the eighteenth century there were no more 
such evil acts than usual.' But such acts were at first not 
crimes at all, but torts, or mere misfortunes. The moral 
intelligence of the nation regarded them in an entirely differ- 
ent light from what it does to-day. Slowly developed into 
crimes as society became wiser and stronger, such actions 
again ceased to be punished as crimes, and were considered 
most natural and even honorable with each relapse into com- 
parative anarchy, as in the reign of Stephen, or among the 
turbulent nobility of the fifteenth century. 

How then account for the strong popular belief in the in- 
crease of crime early in the eighteenth century? The nation 
had just passed through ninety years of turmoil, suffering 
and violence, and the evils bred in those dark days naturally 
expressed themselves in later lawlessness, increased no 
doubt by the prevalent selfishness and cynical disregard of 

' A* Ute n iteo the population ol Yoikiliire did not exceed one-iixlb trbki it 
WH in I S73, when Fike'i HiUery of Criint in Etfland wu written. See ii, 468. 
'VWtfl,il,339(uid370. 
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virtue and honest dealing. There is no denying that crimes 
of violence were very numerous. But newspapers were just 
securing a wide circulation, and it is most probable that 
" the popular outcry about the increase of crime was to a 
large extent the work of news writers." ' When we consider 
the era of peace introduced by the bloodless revolution of 
1688, the popular crusade against vice which immediately 
succeeded it, the enlarging business interests of the nation, 
the increase of wealth and of quiet happiness in country 
homes, is it not most probable that people placed a higher 
value than formerly on the secun^ of life and property, and 
were more alarmed and incensed by acts of criminal violence 
at a time when newspapers were bringing the frequency of 
such misdeeds more glaringly before their eyes? The result 
would naturally, almost inevitably, be a demand for increased 
severity of penal laws and a firm enforcement of their penal- 
ties, and this is what we find. The English were resolved 
these actions should be serious crimes in fact as well as on 
the paper of the statute books. Accordingly, after some 
experience in the blessings of peace and securi^ came the 
severer punishment of peace-breakers. The new internal 
peace was safeguarded by the creation of a multitude of 
felonies punished with death without benefit of clei^. 
" From the Restoration to the death of George III. — a per- 
iod of 160 years — no less than 187 capital offences were 
added to the criminal code," ■ and between 1760 and 1810 
sixty-three statutes decreed new capital crimes. The death 
penalty was inflicted for even the most petty offences, as 
for example, stealing in a shop to the value of five shillings, 
stealing from a dwelling house, or on shipboard to forty 
shillings. As Mr. Burke sarcastically observed: "If a 
country gentleman can obtain no other favor frrnn govern- 
ment, he is sure to be accommodated with a new felony 

' Trtill, Y, 351. ' Uaf, ii, 552. 
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without benefit of clergy." Paley justified this extreme 
severity to all grades of criminals by "the necessity of pre- 
venting the repetition of the ofTence."' In 1798, ofTences 
committed on the high seas were for the first time declared 
equally criminal with the same acts on shore. 

For years these terrible statutes were very largely 
enforced. Men were hanged at Tyburn, every Monday, by 
the dozen and the score, and many thousands were trans- 
ported to the colonies in America and Australia, in commu- 
tation of the death penalty. Between 17S7 and 1857, no 
less than 108,715 criminals were thus shipped off to Aus- 
tralia. This was the ordinary punishment for felons, under 
sentence of death,* but the Capital Punishments Society 
reported, in 1845, that more than I4CX> people had sufTered 
death between 1810 and 1845, for crimes since then no 
longer capital ; ^ and this was long after the revolt against 
such cruel punishments was under full headway. Official 
Accounts and Papers, Vol. 22, 1822, give the number of 
convicts sent out of the United Kingdom from January, 
1816, to January, 1822, as 16,373. ^^^ numbers by years 
are as follows : 

1S16, iBt7^ lAiA. iSi9r lise. 1B41. I Bis. 

1441 aiaS 1986 3163 3630 2639 386 ' 
The Statistics of Prisons in the same volume bear witness 
to the increased criminality and increased social pressure 
against evil-doers, during the early years of the nineteenth 
century. It gives " an account ol the number of persons 
committed to the different prisons in England and Wales for 
trial at the assizes and sessions held for the several counties, 
cities, towns and liberties therein." Signed " H. Hobhouse, 
Whitehall, 20th May, 1822." 

> Sw Paley, Aferal and Political PhilstfpHy, book vi, clup, ix. Qooled in 
M«y, ii, 554- 

■ Pike, ii. ■ Stport efi&tS- 
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l< <m>4 'M>T M*M I3n<> >3"S 

Crimis Against the Person. The extraordinary leaity 
shown by the English for evea the worst and grossest 
oflfences against the person continued till the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The Coventry Act had made it 
felony to cut with intent to disfigure. In 1722, the Black 
Act, 9 Geo. I., c. 22, made it felony " wilfully and 
maliciously to shoot at any person." 11 Geo. II., c. 22, 
and a later statute punished wounding " with intent to 
hinder the export of corn," and wounding seamen in the 
ordinary discharge of their business. But the first general 
act on this subject was 43 Geo. III., c. 58, 1803, Lord 
Ellenborough's act This statute has 79 sections and " is 
as elaborate and complete as the early law was crude and 
imperfect." ' The death penalty was decreed against all 
desperate assaults upon the person, including worst attempts 
to commit murder. Hitherto such attempts were not 
regarded as serious crimes. At most they could be pun- 
ished only as misdemeanors at common law, with pillory, 
fine and brief imprisonment.* 9 Geo. IV., c. 31, $11, 
added attempts to drown, suffocate or strangle, to the capi- 
tal felonies punished under the act of 1803. And it was 
again greatly extended by 24 and 25 Vic, c. 100, 1861, 
which is the law now in force. By 7 Will,, 4 and i \^c., 
c. 8$, the death penalty was restricted to attempts to 
murder by poisoning, stabbing, cutting or wounding with 
that intent, and in 1S61 these also were made non-capital 
crimes. Evidently, in this peaceful nineteenth century, 
England has been very earnestly engaged in turning injuries 
to the person into serious crimes. 

Malicious Injuries to Property, The history of malicious 
injuries to property shows how great a number of actions 

*Stepben, iii, 113. * IHiL, iii, 114 and \\f>. 
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have been made criminal since the thirteenth century, as 
particular forms of mischief became noticeably harmful to 
society. But one ofTence of this kind was known to the 
common law, arson ("bernet"). Special statutes have 
been passed from time to time through the centuries, mak- 
ing other malicious injuries criminal. The first such was 
the Statute of Westminster, 13 Edw. I., Stat i, c. 46, and 
relates to the throwing down of enclosures. Certain in- 
juries to trees and a few other things were punished by 
statutes in the reigns of Henry VIII.' and Charles II., and 
the wilful destruction of ships was declared criminal by 22 
and 23 Chas. II., c. il, § 12, and I Anne Stat, 2, c. 9; but 
there was exceedingly little legislation of this kind until the 
reign of George I. The Black Act of 1722, (9 Geo, I., c. 
22), punished with death malicious injuries to trees, cattle, 
fish ponds, hay stacks, etc.— oflfences much the same as 
those punished by Henry VIII. with a fine of ;^I0. Many 
statutes of George II. and George III. decreed death for 
malicious conduct, hitherto unpunished." Even the cutting 
of hop-binds growing on poles in a hop plantation was thus 
punished, during the eighteenth century. 7 and 8 Geo. 
IV., c. 27, repealed and consolidated a very large number 
of these special statutes, and was re-enacted by 24 and 25 
Vic, c. ^T, the law now in force. The most important new 
crimes of this class added during the nineteenth century, 
come under the head of malicious injuries to railways, tele- 
graph and telephone lines Punishments have become 
much less severe, and the death penalty has been entirely 
abolished. 

Piracy was not a crime at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, for it was not punished to any extent, and success- 
ful pirates were greatly admired by the lower classes. 

iS«e37HeB.VIII,c.6. 
See 3 SUtDte* of Geo L; 5 SUtatet of Geo II,; II Ststnta of Geo. III. 
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Pirates and privateersmen were much confused in the public 
mind. Many prominent nobles united in a business ven- 
ture, fitting out the pirate Kidd to catch other pirates ; 
instead of which woric he preferred to rob merchantmen.' 
Wrecking was made a capital offence by 26 Geo. 11., c. 
19, and piracy was at last extinguished as a profession and, 
with wrecking, becaoM punished as a crime, by the close of 
the eighteenth century.* 

The terrible severity of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century laws doubtless freed England from a large 
amount of very undesirable criminal stock, but it made the 
land a human shambles, and wonted the people to thoughts 
and acts of violence and bloodshedding, thus fostering the 
very lawlessness which the punishments were intended to 
repress. Hanging seemed to many men an honorable death 
to die ; the march to the gibbet was often a triumphal pro- 
cession, and the weekly executions a free theatrical enter- 
tainment Reaction came, for the wholesale executions and 
banishments did not seem to lessen crime. A more 
humane spirit was growing up within the nation, and it 
began to seem an awful thing to punish petty larceny with 
death. This spirit is plainly evident in the decreasing 
willingness to inflict the death penalty in the eighteenth 
century, and much more noticeably in the nineteenth. The 
proportion of capital convictions to executions in the home 
circuit, which included the counties of Hertz, Essex, Kent, 
Sussex and Surrey, from 1689 to 1814, were as follows: ^ 





Ctmvicti 


.689 to 1718 


38 


1755 W "784 


46 


1784 to 1814 


74 



>9 

> Hke, ii, 363 uid 26S-9. * IHd., ii, 371. 

■ Sec evidence presented to the lelect committee for the inreftigtlion of oplt*l 

ponitliment, iSig. Selections m Animai Register, 1819-30,^,338. TheBgotet 

from 1718101755 were not ^Tcn. 
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The select committee for the investigation of capital pun- 
ishment (1819) reported as follows concerning the three 
capital felonies : Privately stealing in a shop to the amount 
of five shillings ; Privately stealing in a dwelling house to 
forty shillings ; Privately stealing from vessels in a navigable 
river to forty shillings. "Numerous and respectable wit- 
nesses have borne testimony, for themselves and for the 
classes whom they represent, that a great reluctance pre- 
vails to prosecute, to give evidence and to convict, in the 
cases of the three last-mentioned offences, and that this 
reluctance has had the effect oi producing impunity to such a 
degree that it may be considered as among the temptations 
to the commission of crimes." ' Old professed thieves much 
preferred to be tried on a capital charge, from the greater 
chance of escape.* Some crimes, " not of atrocious nature," 
but punishable with death, were, so Judge P. Colquhoun be- 
lieved, "never brought under the review of magistrates at 
all." ' Sometimes he had even been " obliged to threaten im- 
prisonment to prosecutors who had refused to enter into 
recognizance," so great was their reluctance to prosecute. 
Even when criminals were brought to trial, juries insisted 
on returning verdicts greatly under the value of property 
stolen, to avoid capital punishment. The public conscience 
was evidently in revolt against the infliction of the death 
penalty for such crimes as Colquhoun mentions : " Forgery, 
shop-lifting, larceny, burglary without entering the house, 
horse stealing, cattle stealing, sheep stealing, frame breaking, 
house breaking in the day time, highway robbery with acts 
of violence on the person, and various other minor offences" * 
Right Hon. Sir A, Macdonald believed that " more offenders 

'See Report, Annual SegiiCer (1819-20), p. 343. Thii evidence «u giTen . 
largely bj London tiaden, cletlu and officen of criniiitl conrlt, magutiatet, 
gaolen, etc., and "ttieir tettimony wai perfectly unifonn," 

' Annual X^iHer, p. 360. *Iiiii., p. 355. * liiA, p, JSS- 
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escape justice from 6aws and informalities in this country 
than in any other," and that " out of about two hundred and 
thirty felonies that exist by the present laws, it is seldom 
that more than from a dozen to twenty of them, when com- 
mitted, are capitally punished."' 

It may be doubted whether the enforcement of these 
ferocious laws during a large part of the eighteenth century 
really had the desired effect of reducing crime ; but at any 
rate the public mind at first believed tn them and was not 
revolted by their cruelty. Statutes, hangings and transpor- 
tations evidence the increased public detestation of acts 
against the security of life and property. Some of these 
acts were made crimes for the first time, in fact, if not in 
theory (thus increasing the number of criminals), and many 
others were made much more heinously criminal. Probably 
the increased severity and sureness of punishment had some 
good results. Certainly the decrease in murders was very 
great, judging by the records of the " home circuit," from 
1689 to 1814, and there was no added hesitation in punish- 
ing the convicted murderer with death. 

TktmAtUmumiir^ TMmief 

etnictiHu/tr murAr^ wxtcittinufrr uhu, 

1689-1718—123 87 

"755-'784— 67 S7 

1784-1814- 54 44 

"When we consider the large increase of population 
during a prosperous period of one hundred and twenty-five 
years" (so reads the Report), " and also that a considerable 
city had grown up during this time on the south bank of 
the Thames" — it is probably " no exaggeration" to say that 
in this part of England (a district not over favorably situated 
in this respect) " murder has abated in the proportion of 
three if not four to one." * The convictions for murder in 

» Atrnttal RifiUtr, p. 350-1. ■ Jhid^ p. 338. 
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London and Middlesex from 1755 to 1814 also seem to 
support this belief. For the thirty years from 1755 to 1784 
there were seventy-one convictions, while from 1784 to 1814 
there were but sixty-six convictions. The investigation of 
the select committee of 1819 (already referred to) convinced 
them that " In general, murders and other crimes of violence 
and cruelty have either diminished or not increased ; and that 
the deplorable increase of criminals is not of such a nature 
as to indicate any diminution in the humanity of the 
people." ' 

Society was thus apparently successful in decreasing the 
amount of the most serious crimes of violence by the enforce- 
ment of terrible laws. The great mistake was in attempting 
to punish petty offences with the same severity. But whether 
useful or harmful on the whole, most of these eighteenth 
century statutes certainly outlived their usefulness, and it 
became painfully evident that the nation was choosing its 
punishments badly, and that many acts rightly criminal had 
ceased or almost ceased to be crimes. Accordingly, the 
early nineteenth century is filled with repeals of old crimtna! 
laws and the enactment of milder statutes, under which 
Society immediately began to increase her criminals, by 
bringing to justice those classes of offenders whom she had 
latteriy refused to prosecute. The committee of 1819 found 
that certain laws had " not been carried into effect in 
Middlesex for more than a century, in the counties round 
London for sixty years, and in the extensive district which 
forms the Western Circuit for fifty."" In 1805 there were 
but 4,605 persons committed for trial (or all indictable 
offences. In 1854 this number had increased to 29,359, and 
the figures had grown continually larger in the years be- 
tween. A like increase is shown by statistics of summary 
convictions since 1857; an increase which has become truly 

1 AnnualKtgMUr (1819-30), p. 338, *AuC, p. 339. 
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appalling in recent years, unless we see clearly that it 
means life on a higher plane of social morality, rather than 
an increase in the bad and destructive elements of socie^. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century wealth and 
knowledge increased not slowly, and in the second half 
began a large development of trade and agriculture. Toward 
the close of the century the nation entered upon a period of 
"vehement life," and the nineteenth century has been 
throughout an era of unexampled prosperity and expansion. 
Population has multiplied rapidly and wealth even faster, 
but till 1833 the evils of the factory system were at their 
worst, the land was full of ignorance and over-worked women 
and children. With the great development of trade and 
commerce, increased heinousness naturally attached to 
fraud, forgery and other acts injurious to new business 
methods. Many such acts, not formerly punished as crimes, 
or regarded as simple misdemeanors only, became capital 
offences. 

Forgery,' The reign of George III. (1760-1820) teems 
with forgery statutes, due to the commencement of the na- 
tional debt, the invention of bills of exchange and the estab- 
lishment of the banking system.' From 1824 to 1830 more 
than forty kinds of forgery were punishable with death. In 
1837, all, with two exceptions, ceased to be capital offences. 

* Fo^ei; WM raguel; recognized u a crime \^ common law trom vei; eul^ 
time*; bat in practice it iru gcneiall; made a tort, remedied bj civil action, nntil 
camparatirely modem timei. For ttatutei lee i Hen. V., c. 3; and 5, Elii.,c. 14. 
By I Hen. V., c. 3: "The party grieved may inc «nd recover hi« dama([e«," and 
" fine andiansom at the king*! pleasure." i; Elii., c 14, awaidf " double damaget 
to the party grieved .... and pilloiy, Ion of^ean, forfeiture of prolita of land*, 
and impiiionment. The introduction to the Rtperl en Forgery, by the Select 
Committee on Criminal Lawi of EJigland (1814), ihowi how the idea ol forgery 
aa a crime wat gradoally eitUrged. Sec pagei 4 to 6. 

* HtlvriaiIiijl.BfEfi^and,i'a,bi»; 13 Geo. 111., c 79; iS Geo. III., c.18; 
33 Geo. 111., c. 30; 35 Geo. Ill,, c. 66; 37 Geo. III., c 46; 37 Geo. IIL, c. laa; 
41 Geo. HI, c. 39; 41 Geo, 111., c. 57; 43 Geo. 111., c. 139. 
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The penalties were at first largely enforced. Thus, Thomas 
Shelton, clerk at the Old Bailey, giving evidence before the 
investigating committee of Parliament in 1819, states with 
regard to forgeries: "Bankers were extremaly rigid for- 
merly " in prosecuting for these offences. " Generally per- 
sons convicted of forgery were executed, and indeed it was 
almost universally the case."' "Forgery," writes Pike, 
" was very lightly regarded in early England, but was recog- 
nized as a crime of highest magnitude when trade became 
Urge. A great number of forgers were sentenced to death 
before the law was modified."' "No part of the criminal 
law of the latter part of the 18th century," writes Stephen, 
" was more severe in itself, or was executed with greater 
severity than this." * But, during the seventeenth century 
(a period of civil strife), the law of forgery remained unal- 
tered. According to the life of the people, so vary the na- 
tion's criminals. The forgery of " deeds, wills, bonds, bills of 
exchange and promissory notes or endorsements on them," 
was made felony without benefit of clergy by 2 Geo. IL, 
c. 25, soon after the celebrated trial of Hates (1729) for 
forging endorsements on promissory notes.^ The statute 5 
Eliz., c. 14 did not make this criminal.^ The necessity for 
the safeguarding of forms of paper money, now coming gen- 
erally into use, led to the passing of many new social pro- 
hibitions, creating new and serious forms of crime. Thus, 
death was the penalty decreed for the forgery of bank notes 

I See Report in Annual Stgister (1819), p. 346-7. 'Pike, ii, 335. 

* Stephen, iii, 18a. For other tUtntei on thi* tubject, lee 15 Geo. II., c. 13, 
{ II, andconiolidation act of 1830 (11 Geo. IV., ind I Will. IV., c. 6£). "Ur. 
Hammond, in the title ' Forgeiy ' of hii ' criminal code,' hai enumerated more than 
400 ■taCntet which contain provisions agiinst the oBencc." Piet. Niil. of England, 

* See 17 Statt Trials, pp. 168-296. 

'See also 7 Geo. II., c, 33; and 18 Geo. III., c. 18, protecting corporations, 
etc; lor eitensions of same law. 
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and everything of that nature, the uttering of forged bank 
notes, the making or possession of paper suitable for such 
foi^ery, or of instruments suitable for that end.' From 1830, 
the year of the first consolidatioa act," the punishment for 
forgery became less severe, and in 1837,^ the death penalty 
was abolished for this offence, with a very few exceptions — 
done away by the consolidation act of 1861.* Of course the 
forgery of postage stamps is a new crime, for they did not 
exist till the reign of Victoria. The law of 1861 contains 
many elaborate provisions on this subject.^ Personation as 
a means of acquiring certain kinds of property was not recog- 
nized as a crime till after the trial of Orton for perjury for 
declaring he was Sir Roger Tichbome. 37 and 38 Vic, c. 36, 
1 874, made this crime a felony, punished with penal servitude 
for life as maximum. Wilful falsifying of any account, or 
omission to make an entry in such account, by any clerk, 
officer or servant was not a crime till 1875.' This was greatly 
needed, as will appear from the following case. " A clerk in 
charge of a branch of a coun^ bank overpaid his own account 
to the extent of £,i 500, When the inspector came round, the 
clerk transferred j£2000 from the account of one of the cus- 
tomers to his own, the result being that he appeared to have 
a credit balance. He was prosecuted and held to have com- 
mitted no legal offence. His overpayment of his own ac- 
count was only an unauthorized loan to himself. His trans- 
fer of the j£2000 was effected without forging the customer's 

'Forttatateton thiitubieclMC 15 Geo. U., dj; 13 Geo. III., c. 79; 41 Geo. 
in., c. 39; and Stephen, iii, 182. 

'II Geo. iV. uid I Will. IV.. c 66. -7 Wm. IV. uid i Vic. c. 84. 

' 14 and 25 Vic, c 9S. 

'There ue jet tome eitemioni of (he EDgliih Uwof fo^ery neediuL At ple- 
Knt it ii probably not a crime to forge " lelten to proTe tbe editeQce of a con- 
tract." Stephen, iii, 185. 

• 38 and 39 Vic, c. 24. 
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check, and by a mere entry in the bank books." ' It is 
plainly evident that England has been very busy creating 
new social prohibitions along this line of the national growth, 
and that new crimes were taking the direction of greatest 
resistance to that growth. 

From 1801, we find a very great number of statutes re- 
lating to trade, navigation, ship-owners, mariners and fish- 
eries. Such laws began in the reign of Edward III,, but as 
late as 1760 there were only thirteen in existence. At the 
death of George III., the number had increased to seventy- 
nine.' As Pike states : " Trade and the devices for its pro- 
pagation were continually outgrowing the primitive laws." 
" The extension of the list of felonies, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was, in one aspect, a sign of progress;" for "every 
new development of trade brought a new form of fraud," or 
"anew adaptation of old forms." ^ Commercial progress 
made possible the South Sea Bubble and many other swin- 
dles of the age, and " left a permanent impress on the statute 
book." A law (23 Geo. II., c. 13) aimed to prevent the 
seducing of artificers into foreign lands, and there were many 
more labor laws and many offenders against them. There 
were acts to punish the adulteration of new imports, such 
as the "Tea Act" of 1777. With the increased use of coal 
came many schemes for defrauding purchasers, which in- 
duced the passage of the " Coal Meter Act" in 1767. The 
growth of textile manufactures was accompanied by very 
severe laws against short measure. But the eagerness of 
eighteenth century legislators to increase the severity of the 
criminal laws soon exceeded both the needs and the desires 
of the nation. 

Early in the nineteenth century it was manifest that 

' StepbCD, iii, lS6. See also extennoii of foi^eiy to piotect childieik, in factraj 
MtofiSjs. 3uid4WiD.IV.,c.ii3,$33. 
^ Fielerial Hist, of England, vri,h^l. 'Fikc, 11,448 and 393. 
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society would no longer enforce such severe penalties, and 
that whole classes of evil doers, such as fraudulent bankrupts 
and fraudulent dealers of all kinds, were free from prosecu- 
tion, and had almost ceased to be regarded as criminals, to 
the great danger of business interests, and the social standard 
of morality. Thus, Mr. Basil Montague, ^ving evidence 
before the select committee on capital punishment in 1819, 
said that since 1732, when the death penalty was decreed 
against fraudulent bankruptcy by 5 Geo. II., c. 30, $ i, 
" with nearly 40,000 bankrupts I doubt whether there have 
been ten prosecutions ; I believe there have been only three 
executions ; and yet fraudulent bankrupts and concealment of 
property are proverbial, are so common as to be supposed 
almost to have lost the nature of a crime." ' Edward Foster, 

■EitiAcU in Aitimai Jiegiiter far 181^, pp. 356-359. Pnndnleiit bankruptcy 
m* &nt pnniihed with inf Kverit; b; ai Ju. I., c 19, S 7, 1623, whicb decreed 
pillory for two houn uid the Ion of ui eu. Thii remained the penalty till 1731, 
When J Geo. II., c. 30, J I, made the oSence capital. Thtoogbont the eightcentll 
ccntniy, however, tbi* importanl oBence wu certainly not ft crime, for " the excea- 
■ive KTcrity of the law prevented iti execution," and thii deipite repeated ital- 
Qtei againat it. Since 18)9 Che law of frandnlent bankruptcy hai been greaUy 
elaborated. See 6 Geo. IV., c. 16, 1S35; 13 and 13 Vic, c. 106, 1849; 24 and 
15 Vic., c. 134, 1861; 33 and 33 Vic, c 87, 1S69. But the character of the 
offence hu remained anbatantiolly nncbanged. 

Fraudulent bankruptcy, aa legally defined in 1733, was much the lame ai it ia 
to-day, only now the act ii a crime, and tben it wai not. The puniibmentt de- 
creed became padoally much len severe and very much more frequently enforced. 
Stephen, iii, 331. 1 Geo. IV., c. ilj, ^ i.inbitituted traniportation for llfe,or 
for not leaa than leven yean, 01 imprisonment up to seven yean for the old death 
penalty. 12 and 13 Vic, c 106, 1849, created a new crime: "To destroy or 
(alii^ books," and to " obtain goods on credit under the false pretence of cany- 
ing on businna within three months of bankiuptcy, and with iuCenC to defraud 
the creditor." This wu punished with m maximum of three yean imprisooment 
at hard labor. 34 and 35 Vic, c. 134, § Z3i, 1S61, made penalties for Iraudn- 
lent bankruptcy much lighter, while more carefully dcGning the acts punishable. 
33 and 33 Vic, c. 62, 1869^ — the Debtora' Act~abolisbed imprisonment for debt, 
and " added a considerable nnml>er of new penal offences, consisting chiefly in 
omissionc to comply with the prorisioni of the bankruptcy act." All these new 
ofiencea are misdemcanon, with the exception of one felony, where » bankrupt 
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Esq., banker, stated before the same committee that " prob- 
ably more than one-half " the cases of forgery are not pros- 
ecuted, because of the death punishment. This was true 
even for very aggravated forgeries, for large amounts (^^1500 
instanced) with no extenuating circumstances.' Severe laws 
against false weights and measures were frequent, but were 
powerless against offenders, who were very numerous and 
for the most part unpunished. The petty frauds of retail 
dealers were practiced on a larger scale by manufacturers 
and merchants.* 

If this evidence is correct, and there seems to be no good 
reason to doubt it, then fraudulent bankruptcy and other 
forms of business fraud were not crimes in the latter eigh- 
teenth and early nineteenth centuries; for they were not 
socially punished, though notoriously common, and were 
deemed highly natural acts. The forty kinds of forgery, 
legally punishable with death, were certainly very danger- 
ously near the non-criminal line, if indeed they had not 
crossed it. Evidently, a wide-spread reduction of penalties 
was absolutely necessary, if these dangerous evils were to be 
punished as crimes. A thousand bankers, from all England, 
united in a petition to Parliament against the extreme death 
penalty for forgery May 24th, 1830.3 The report of the 
select committee of 1819 states that: "Your committee are 

•btcondt wilb piopcit]'. Pntmlmienti are decreed »e*inM " obuining credit bjr 
falie prelencct," mod " dealing with pcopertjr intended to defraad ctediton," bjr 
other iectioDfof tbit uune law. Not until l857,by ao and ai Vic, c. 54, wete 
(raadnlent director!, tnuteet and othec officcn of public companiei declared to be 
eriminala, punishable under the law. " Experience," writei Stephen, " had shown 
tbe*e proTitioDt to be necetiai7." See Stephen, iii, 2^\. 

'See Annual Rigitltr (1819), p. 356. Alio eridence of John Harmer, Esq., 
P- 359' Note the itrong public ajnipath; in favor of Jamei Holland, awindler 
and forger, executed in 1773, and for Dt. Dodd, forger, both utterly uDKrupalou* 
nwctU, who richly deKrred thdr doom. 

■Plk.,[i,393. 

* See Mr.^Bnugbun'. petition, qnoted by May, ii, 5J7. 
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of opinion . . . that in the present state of public feeling 
a reduction of the punishment in most cases of that crime 
(forgery) is become- necessary to the execution of the 
iaws, and consequently to the security of property and the 
protection of commerce; . - . and that this reformation is 
a matter o( very considerable urgency." ' Business devel- 
opments and needs had induced the enactment, and in 
forgery cases the early enforcement, of laws so severe that 
the growing humanitarian spirit of the age had refused to 
punish under them ; thus decreasing temporarily the num- 
ber of criminals in the nation. But the common sense o 
the community, grown more intelligent as well as more 
humane, plainly perceiving that these actions should be 
crimes, caused the repeal of the old laws and the enactment 
of lighter penalties, which it could and did enforce, thus 
again swelling the volume of the nation's crime. But 
society, at this time, not only punished, and thus made 
criminal, many business ofTences long known to the laws. 
It branded other actions as crimes for the first time, by 
creating and enforcing statutes against them. " It is strange 
to discover," writes Stephen, " that until the end of the 
eighteenth century there was no law to punish embezzle- 
ment, no law to punish criminal breaches of trust until early 
in the nineteenth century, no law to punish fraudulent .trus- 
tees proper until 1857, and no law to punish the falsification 
of accounts till 1875, except in a few special cases."* 
Evidently in lines of fraud and forgery society has been 
very busy creating new crimes and criminals, and this for 
the general' welfare. 

The humanitarian movement of the age further showed its 
strength in the increasing social pressure for legal remedy of 
worst abuses of the factory system, which had produced 

* See AHHual SegitUr (i8i9),p. 343. 

* Stephen, iii, 186. 
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terrible misety and degradation among the working classes. 
Such legislation meant the creation of many new social pro- 
hibitions and new crimes. It was high time. Labor was 
unorganized and powerless in the hands of greedy employ- 
ers who ground the faces of the poor. A well-meaning 
system of out-door poor relief (begun about 1796) had 
reduced agricultural laborers to pauperism, and put a pre- 
mium upon immorality and laziness. There was no system 
of national education, and great numbers of people could 
not even read and write. The Factory Act of 1833 ' was the 
first great forward step in the reorganization of industry, 
and this was followed by the Mines and Collieries Act of 
1842, and other extensions of legal protection for workers.' 
The early nineteenth century was " a period of great leg- 
islative reform, but of slow material progress," ' The seeds 
of future good were planted, the harvest was not yet. The 
new Poor Law (4 and 5 Will. IV., c. 76) of 1S34, has since 
resulted in a great decrease of pauperism and the restoration 
of manliness and self-respect to the rural population. The 
industrial legislation, just mentioned, and the legalizing of 
trade unions has done at least as much for the factory hands 
and miners. Commerce has grown, capital accumulated, 
the land has been covered with railroads. The better oi^an- 
ization of labor has enabled it to secure a larger share in the 
wealth product of the nation. Free trade was at last estab- 
lished, and was followed by great reductions in the price of 
necessaries of life. "In 1842 the Customs Tariff embraced 
I163 articles; in i860 it comprised less than fifty, of which 

' 3 uid 4 WiD. IV., c. 113. 

' J wa& 6 Vic, c. 99; 33 and 34 Vic, c 151, 1S60; uid 34-piige leport on the 
Factoria .\ct in " Ataiutts and Paptrs," 1840, ihowing luge amount of new 
crimioality (hondteda of people), convicted, fined and impriionecl in the year 
1839, for oBencci onder thit act. From 1889 to 1S93 incloiiTe, the anniial 
■Toage of criminal! pnniihed onder factory acti wat 1661. 

■ Traill, vi, 339. 
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fifteen contributed nearly the whole revenue."' A mighty 
increase of wealth and population has resulted.* From 1821 
to iS;?! (fif^ years), the population about doubled. It did 
the same between 1570 and 1801 (two hundred and thirty- 
one years). England has become a land teeming with great 
cities, a land of manufactures, trade and commerce. More 
than thirty million people live where three million dwelt in 
Norman times, and four and a half million in the golden age 
of Elizabeth. The increase of scientifie knowledge and the 
great inventions of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
have made this possible. England is the most wealthy na- 
tion in the world, in proportion to population. Her wise 
government and strong laws, enforced by the enduring en- 
ergy of a persistently progressive and moral people, have 
made good peace in the land, England is probably to-day 
the greatest leader in the world's civilization — largely be- 
cause she has succeeded in choosing her crimes wisely. 

The franchise was extended in 1 832 and again in 1867 and 
1S84-5, until now England has practically manhood suf- 
frage. Education gradually became more general and 
finally, in 1870, a compulsory public school system was in- 
troduced. In 1873 there were 6693 persons tried for of- 
fences against the Education Act, and in 1892,86,149. See 
how with social progress criminals are multiplied ; for all of 
these petty •fTenders (if indeed it be a petty offence to keep 
a child in ignorance and dwarf its possibilities for usefulness) 
are punished as wrongers of societj', and their acts seem to 
us more morally reprehensible, more criminal, tl^n did cuts, 

' llie coming oF &ee tnde by na meuii did iwsy with dt ofiencet due to the 
legulatloD of commeice. Bakers, brewen, bntter tiealen, coil deilen, millcrt, 
numufacttiren of anni, apothecaries, knacken, pedlars, sellers of guopowder, 
broker*, pawnbroken, pilots, cbimnef sweeps, rosrine store dealers, manulacliirer* 
•nd retailers oi tobacco, etc, are all nndcr strict police regnlatioiis, which, if 
broken, are punished by heavy fine or three monthl imprisonment at hard latrar. 

'May. ii,S73,»»/«. 
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blows and other personal violence to our recent ancestors. 
The wide dilTusion of knowledge, the lifting of the average 
of intelligence, above all the higher social morality with its 
expanding feeling of brotherhood and human sympathy, 
have caused in recent years an enormous multiplication of 
statutes creating misdemeanors (petty crimes), made nec- 
essary by the growing complexity of social relations and the 
increased interdependence of mankind. These statutes have 
be en enforced. The judicial statistics of England and Wales 
show that in one year, 1896, the enormous number of 709,- 
338 persons were proceeded against by courts of summary 
jurisdiction.' The very names of the offences prove that 
much of this great mass of petty criminality is essentially 
modern, and the statistics show how rapidly such crimes 
have been increasing in the last forty years. Thus we lind, 
comparing the annual average number of persons tried in 
the five-year periods 1857-61 and 1892-96. 

(i8s7-6') (i«9i>-9«) 

AdutteiatiOD of loods and dmgi.. none 3tM>3 

Cniellj ID aiunitU 3,400 13,735 

DiieBBcioiuiimabuid offence* in relatioD lo dogt none 15,969 

Ofiences agunst tbe Education act none 67,85 1 

Highway acta 6,766 37,525 

DcnnkenncM 84,358 ■75,&i8 

Factoiy acts 395 1,769 

Police Kgnlationi 45ii59 86,292 

Railwaji l/>l8 3,891 

Sanitair laws 4,357 7,446 

Snnda; trading 893 3,006 

Stage and hackney carriage acts 5,949 8,292 

Vaccination act none 1,755 

GamtDg (i. A, gambling) and other offence* 2,804 20,103 

The mutual rights and duties of men, women, children 
and animals are being more and more carefully prescribed and 
guarded by legal statutes, creating not mere torts (offences 

' The penaltie* were of coune ilight — Sne, brief impnionment, and tometimcs 
bat a night in gaol and mete cantioa for first oSendert. 
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at cival law), but new criminal offences. For society now 
believes that a great multitude of acts harmful, primarily, to 
the person, property or well-being of an individual citizen, 
or even stranger, should be punished as wrongs to the 
whole community — in other words, as crimes. The injury 
to one has become more and more a wrong to all, in the 
progress of civilization. 

Our remote ancestors could not have punished such acts 
as crimes, even if they had deemed them criminal, which 
they certainly did not When society had barely grasped 
the idea of private property, forms of crime could not be 
numerous. Men were more passionate then, more rebelli- 
ous at restraint. The state was far less strong, less able to 
punish, and possessed no diffused army of policemen, ever 
ready to arrest and bring to justice ofTenders, small and 
great, against the laws. Drunkenness, for example, has been 
very widely punished as a misdemeanor only in recent 
years;' while the mass of police offences tried in criminal 
courts every month, require for their detection and punish- 
ment a very lai^e and efficient police, and an extensive sys- 
tem of courts of summary jurisdiction, never possessed till 
modern times.* 

' Dmnkenneai ii uid lo hsTC incteued greatlj id eightKDth cental? EngUnd. 
Certiunl; it wu not criramii then. The moT*l mom of the n«tion was not oppoted 
toit,Midpanithmeiit»weTer»rel;mf9ictcd. Later, in 1S25, Sii Walter Scott writei; 
" Drinking ii not now the rice of the time*; loti ue eicladed fiom the best com- 
pui;." But while the nppet cluKi were turning against the practice, gin drink- 
ing wu *ei7 prcnlenl among the manes. See Report of Select Committee of 
Howe oICoiDn]oa*,i834. After 1833 drunkenncM became a criminal offence. 
No longer, as before, dmnkards were " taken care of" b; the police, and di*- 
tniwed when sober without being entered on the charge sheet." Traill, vi, 636. 

'The metropolitan police was established by law in 1S291 the borough police 
in 1836; the county police in 1839 aod l8j6. In 1858 there was one constable to 
every 903 of the population. In 1S73 Ihe proportion was one lo 795, and in 189I 
(according to the census) England had a disciplined aim; of 40,596 police and 
constabulary, or one to every 714 of the population. The increase since 1881-1 
hai been 7,433, or 12.3 per cent See Stephen, i, ig4->ao for the ancient police 
of En^nd and its utter inefficiency. 
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The various statutes which established this police force 
" created a large number of petty offences, all of which are 
punishable on summary conviction." ' The Highway^ Act, 
5 and 6 Will. 4, c. 50, bristles with penalties for offences 
of surveyors, collectors, cart drivers and owners, and other 
persons using, or injuring the highways. Every general or 
special railway act creates " many offences by servants of 
the railway, by passengers, and by other persons." A 
summary of oSences against the public health and safety • 
includes: "Sewerage and drainage, privies, water- closets, 
etc., scavenging and cleaning, water supply; cellar dwellings 
and lodging houses ; common lodging houses ; houses let in 
lodgings ; nuisances ; offensive trades ; unsound meat ; 
infectious diseases and hospitals ; highways and streets ; and 
miscellaneous." > The list is quite sufficient evidence of the 
modem multiplication of police misdemeanors. Then there 
are offences under the explosive acts, gas works acts, the 
adulteration of bread, or food and drugs, and water works 
in towns.^ The Customs Laws Consolidation Act de- 
crees many penalties for revenue offences. The factory 
and mining acts, the companies acts and many others 
regulating special trades or businesses, all create new forms 
of crime, and a multitude of statutes punish cruelty to 
animals (a notable instance of the growth of our humanity),^ 

'See Stephen, iii, 164-;, (a and 3 Vic, c. 47), 1839, Kcdoni 36-37 for <dencca 
on the Thuna ; ■ectiom 54-60 for itreet oSencei; lo anil 11 Vic, c 89, 1847, 
KCtions 31-31. Section 28 alone tpedfiet 30 mitdemetDOit. 

■SeeFnblic Health Act. 

*Oke'i Magitlirial Synefiii. 

•38 Vic, c. 17; 23 and 33 Vic, c 66; 6 and 7 WiU. IV., c 37; 38 and 39 
Vic, c. 63; 10 and II Vic, c 17; 39 and 40 Vic, c 36. 

•The Annual Report of the American Society for thcPterention of Cruelty to 
Aniniili contain* a hiatoij of the moTenent which the locietj tepreaenta. " The 
firtt ttatate paMcd in uaj country foi the ptotection of cattle wia introduced into 
the EnElish Parlianient in 1833. Pteriooi to that, in 1811, when L«Td Erakine 
made ■ *peech in the Honae of Lordi, dcmandii^ attention to the tofleringi ol 
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fishery offences, unlawful gaming, etc. The Elementary 
Education Act of 1870' and a later statute impose penalties 
on parents who do not send their children to school, and on 
employers of labor who disobey the regulations lor the 
employment of children. Under this Education Act alone 
82,745 people were punished every year from 1889 to 1893, 
inclusive. Under Police Regulations, the annual average 
was 77i98o; under Drunkenness, 178,845 ; under Cruelty to 
Animals, 11,855; under Sanitary Law offences, 8,822. 

Is not crime clearly a social product, and has it not been 
increasing with giant strides in this enlightened and humane 
nineteenth century? Is not this increase due to growth of 
intelligence and social morality, realizing the new needs of a 
rapidly progressing civilization, causing the enactment of 
new social prohibitions, and by the enforcement of these 
prohibitions increasing crime and making criminals ? Doubt- 
less society does not wish ofTenders against her laws ; she 
would much prefer that all men prove obedient; but the 
times are in the future, far distant, more Christian centuries, 
when a new criminal law will find none to break it. Mean- 
while, the most civilized and progressive nations have the 

•niinali, he wbi met by ■ cbonw of cat-c*lli uid cock-crowing from that noble 
body which eflectoallf drowned hii wordi." 

" Id 1 8x4 (he b*t tocicty (or Ibe prercntian ol crneltj to ■nimili wu tounded 
in London. In 1840 the queen permitted the laciety to pr«Gx to iti name the fig- 
nificant and lueful adjectiTe ' Royal; ' after that it had plenty of frienda." 

In 1S88 a ^milar body wai organized in New York by Henry Bergb. "Hit 
■ttentioti wu called to the need of protection for animali by caiea of onninal cru- 
elly which he had noticed laRuttia while Secretary of Legation. In 1 888 there waa 
not a Uw in any State protcctiDg animtJt anaiiiit cruelty. There are now 309 
local todeties in the United Statei, and there ii not a State in the Union in which 
cmelty of whatever kind ta not forbidden by Uw." Sec TJu Chttrehman. 

" Only in coaolriei like Spain, which are Hill governed by tbe antiquated meta- 
phytical (eachingi and narrow moral theories of the mediiCTal hieiarchj, bai the 
jot •niDulintn u yet found no place in codes of ethics or lyitems of juri^tru- 
d«nc«." See Evant, p. 14. 

' 33 and 34 Vic, c 75, j 74; 39 and 40 Vic, c. 7s, « 7, 11, la. 
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most criminals, and more abundant crime as they ascend 
higher in the scale of social development' 

The increase of social prohibitions and of offenders against 
them in England, is but a type of what is happening in all 
the leading nations of the world. In the United States of 
America, the most highly developed, most progressive, best 
educated, most moral states have in general the largest 
percentage of criminals, while the smallest percentage must 
be sought for in the unprogressive and illiterate regions of 
the south, or in lately settled territories of the west,' 

The Massachusetts legislature has often been called a 
manufactory of misdemeanors, and this state, always one of 
the foremost in our civilization, has, even by statistics of 
prisoners, almost the largest average ratio of criminals to 
population during the last five census periods. The record 
of criminal prosecutions in the lower courts of Massachusetts 
reveals the mighty rise in the flood of crime, and shows also 
that the great totals of her criminality are more than half 
due to the energetic attempt to punish drunkenness as crime 
against the state. But, subtracting the many thousand 
cases tried for this offence, we find that prosecutions for 
other misdemeanors reveal the same rapid increase in crime, 
from 26,679 in ii^2, to 41,217 in 1894. 

There is not a state in the American Union, however, 
which has not seen a large and generally progressive in- 
crease of criminahty (judging by prison population) since 
1850. Many of the young western states are to-day among 
the most rapidly progressive sections of the Union, and 
their last census returns (1890) show an astounding in- 

' See next chapter, 

'OfficimI ftatittici in thii countij nsfoitoiiKtelr reUte only to priiotMTt, and 
gWe no tetomi of petty crinunBli, fined by the coDdi, under which dau would 
come ■ very large percentage ol the iacreaiing criniinalily of the moat highly de- 
veloped and progreaiiTe itatea. See Vnittd Slatit Ctnna, Report on Qinu. 
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crease in the proportioa of prisoners to population. The 
same phenomenon is observable in some southern states.' 
Increasing crime, therefore (due to the enforcement of new 
criminal laws, or of old statutes formerly unenforced) , is a sign 
and till now a sure accompaniment of social betterment and 
growth to a higher plane of life, and does not imply social 
degeneration and decay, unless there is evident failure in 
attempts to crush out old and serious forms of crime, which 
should certainly show a marked diminution, if the nation is 
in strong and healthy life. Let us understand this clearly. 
Under static conditions — laws remaining the same and crim- 
inal prosecution the same (as we can imagine them in some 
utterly unprogressive community) — increasing crime would 
be an unqualified evil, would mean degeneration and threaten 
social death. But, in every truly progressive communiQ', 
criminal law is being extended continually to guard and 
foster new relations and modes of life. Increasing prohibi- 
tions (if wisely chosen), and their enforcement, raise the 
average of intelligence and social morality among the lower 
masses of the people, by educating them through punish- 
ment to an understanding of new social requirements, an 
acceptance of new social duties; but, at the expense of an 
increased amount of criminality, due to the actions of rebel- 
lious social la^ards. Increasing totals of crime, together 

'Sm UnitidStaUi Ctniiu, StatiKica of FiiioDen, 1850 to 1890. ThcKitm- 
tbtici include prUoncn in the Hate pmoni and penitctitiaiiei, count; jaili and d^ 
piiion*. woikboMM »nd hoiua of corrcctian, IcMed priionen, milituy and Mini 
ptbonen, and hitane prkonci* in hoipital* and itjilmnt. The inncMC b; Statet, 
trom 1S50 to 1S90, hai been ai foUowi : (Ratio of priaoners to 100,000 popula- 
tion)! Maauchuietta, 1143 to 3335; California, 670 to a8i3i Diitrict of Colom- 
bia, 89010 3153; New York, 416 to 1913; Rhode liland, 69S to l63l; Maij- 
Und, 681 to 1441; Peno^lvania, 17S to 1334; GeorEia,47to 1599; Soath Car- 
olina, s4to 10S9; Aikantaa, Si to 1306; Mfuiiuppi, 76 to 913; Utah (cenm 
i860), 199 to 13941 New Mexico (cenini i860), 107 to 13351 North aad Sooth 
Dakota (ceuoi 1870), 3|3 to 538. 
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with a decrease under old forms of delinquency, and some- 
times their entire disappearance, is exactly what history and 
statistics show for Great Britain, France, and so far as we 
have evidence, for other nations also.' But the decrease 
does not by any means counterbalance the increase under 
new forms of crime. 

It is necessary always to remember that no action is a 
crime unless society actually punishes it as a wrong against 
itself. No amount of legal prohibition will suffice, unless 
the laws are enforced. For a nation shows its will much 
more by the enforcement of punishment than by the crea- 
tion of laws, which may be the work of a few legislators, and 
contrary to the social wish. Only when the people stand 
behind and support the law, or inflict social vengeance by 

' Sec iDCGMdiiig cbi^tcn uid Appendix I. 

It BUtr ^ intereatitiB to nendon bete tfac nunes ol loiiia old crinci which 
have become pncticallj obiolete ia EnfUnd, the necewitr foi pnnbbment lurinf 
■Imoit ceued. There hate been no oSenden nndei bnn for treaion, leditioai 
Gbel uid tumnltnu; petitioniBK (wt of 1661) for many jean. (Stephen, ii, 373 
and 376.) Forcible entry, in it* oid form, and piracy no longer Tea (odety by 
land and lea. Unuy ceaaed to be legally a crime in Ibe eii^teentb ccntwy, but 
a few wiie eiceplioiit have been made in the pawnbrokoi and bill of aalei acta, 
guarding the destitute, the ignorant and the fooliah from the acoondreli who prey 
iqran them. 

Religiool Crimea, nan conformity, hereiy, witchcraft, etc, are no longer pnn< 
tihed, for aocicty hat ceaaed to beliere inch acta rightly criminaL (See En^and 
uidei the StotrC*, page 240.) Freedom of religiool tbosgbt and obaerrance 
hai been rolldwed lince t%^% by abnoM complete freedom or political diacumon. 
(See many proaecntlons for aeditiona wordi and libeli (1704I0 1831J in ^att 
Triali.') " So far ai presa oSencea are concerned" the law of England " haa 
almoat entirely ceaied to be enforced for a period of abont jo yean." (Stephen, 
ii, 376.) Probably the law of newipaper libel haa been relaxed entirely too 
much. (See Stephen, ii, 384-5', Dpon this lobject) It ahould be noticed 
that aome of Iheae old forma of crime — treaton, piracy and fordble entry — are ai 
highly criminal to-day aa they have erer been. Society would pnnith lucb ofiencei 
if they were committed. But religiout non-confonnity, hereay, witchcraft, uanry, 
and Mnne old political oSences are no longer even fonn* of crime : a man nay 
commit any number of each acta, and not be punished a* a criminal. 
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lynch violence, do the actions aimed at become crimes. It 
it the social standard of right action, which determines lor 
every ^e the crimes of that age. In the establishment of 
this moral standard, the man strong and influential in the 
nation naturally counts for more than one relatively weak 
and unknown. The power is distributed much as was the 
franchise in the Roman Republic ; a small group of great 
men have as much power as a large group of small men.' 

' He antliat pUnned m critici] ■ ttoAj of Fiesch luitof7, and ol tbe gnxrtb of 
oiae fa Fnncc, h hM been made lor &i(l«nd, bat the liiniti ol tbi* book and 
Ibe time reqniied foi mch a talk pierented. A pteliminarj ttoAj tbowed that 
Fraicb hirtotT af ordi itioDC eridence for tbc ttntli of the theory here dereloped. 
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CHAPTER XII 
HAS CRIME INCREASED DURING THE NINETEENTH CENTURY? 

The nineteenth century has been filled full with the trans- 
formation of industrial life — that greatest event of modern 
times — wrought out through steam, machinery, and electri- 
city, so that the industrial arts of the eighteenth century are 
farther removed from those of 1900 than from those of the 
Roman Empire, or even Egypt under the Ptolemies.' The 
capital amassed during this single century amounts to a 
sum at least double all that has been accumulated and left 
by former ages.* A hundred years ago the annual output 
of the world's mines was estimated at ;f9,ooo,ooo sterling, 
while between 1880-88 the average yearly value at the pit's 
mouth was £210,000,000.^ The value of goods manufac- 
tured each year in Europe and the United States has in- 
creased from ^^650,000,000 sterling in 1800, to £4,618,000,- 
000 in iSSS.* So rapid has been the difTusion ol the com- 
forts and luxuries of life, and so radically have our ideas and 
ways of thinking changed, that we can realize only with 
great difficulty the extremely simple lives of our own grand- 
fathers. 

Nor has the march ol education been less remarkable than 
the progress of industry and wealth. One hundred years 
ago reading and writing were rare accomphshments. Even 
as late as 1840 but two per cent, of adults in Russia could 

■ Compare the puntingi repicMnting li«d«* on the wtlli of Pompeu «nd Egfp- 
tian tomb*, with eac^clopasdiii engMvingt of.tbe iSthcentiuj, andUaeQlnftratioDt 
in nodcrn populu tcience miigtiiaet. 

*SeiKiiobDi,p.68l. • Mttlhill, p. 398. 'TSio^, p. 365. 

(2791 
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write, fourteen per cent, in Spain, sixteen per cent, in Italy, 
and twenty-one per cent, in Austria; while in France and 
the United Kingdom the proportions were forty-seven and 
fifty-nine, and in the United States and Germany eighty and 
eighty-two per cent, respectively,' The average number of 
children attending school has increased one hundred and 
forty-five per cent, during the forty-eight years since 1840; 
while the population of Europe has been increasing about 
thirty-three per cent.* Education has even been made com- 
pulsory by the most progressive nations. 

The nineteenth centuty well deserves the name of the sci- 
entific age, for it is the great discoveries in Physics, Chemistry 
and the Biologic Sciences that have made it possible. It is an 
age of rapid concentration — of large things generally — great 
armies and mighty cities, great factories and joint stock 
companies, gigantic trusts and vast labor organizations. It 
is an era pf strengthening democracy, of fierce competition 
and great inequality, but of broadening and deepening 
sympathy, charity and mutual helpfulness. It is preemi- 
nently an age of progress, and if the theory of this book is 
a true one, we should find rapidly increasing crime. Has 
crime increased throughout the nineteenth century? Is it 
increasing now 7 For the first time we can seek our informa- 
tion in full and reliable judicial records of the criminal 
classes, which unfortunately do not extend back beyond 
i860 or 1S70 for most nations; but enough is available to 
show the strong trend of both the anti-social and the social 
life in modern Europe. 

Of course the judicial statistics of crime, whether dealing 
with the number of persons held for trial before the courts, 
with the number of convicted, or the number of prisoners, do 
not and cannot give any exact information as to the total 

'MnlbtU, p. 331. * /Hd., p. 331. 
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amount of criminality in the nation. This would equal the 
entire number of those acts which the society intends to 
punish as wrongs against itself, and for which it inflicts a 
penalty when it discovers and convicts an offender. Many 
crimes remain hidden, and others, although known, remain 
unprosecuted and unpunished. Such do not appear in the 
statistics. But students are fairly well agreed that these 
judicial records give us at any rate the best index we have 
of a nation's crime, and may with safety be relied upon to 
furnish an approximately correct idea of the rise and fall, 
the increase or decrease, ol delinquency. This probability 
is greatly strengthened if we accept the definition of crime 
adopted in this book ; which would exclude from among the 
truly criminal offences all conduct which the nation practi- 
cally leaves unpunished, either from unwillingness or inability 
to inflict the penalty. In other words, acts criminal in the 
eyes of the law, but protected or unprosecuted by society, 
are not crimes. Naturally such actions scarcely appear in 
the statistics, while the truly criminal conduct is largely 
recorded there. It has been found that the various forms of 
these numerical tables — especially the statistics of the 
accused and of the convicted — bear a certain proportionate 
relation to each other, which in general does not vary 
greatly. Thus both give practically the same results. 

England. The first annual official record of the state of 
crimes (commitments for trial) in England and Wales was 
prepared in 1805, and the volume fori 841 reads: "From that 
time to the present there has been a progressive increase in 
the numbers committed. Until the peace in 1S14 the in- 
crease was gradual, but commitments then increased so 
rapidly that they were nearly doubled in three years. This 
great increase was maintained until 1821," and two years 
later " an increase again commenced, which continued almost 
uninterruptedly for the ten succeeding years." 
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English Indictable Offences. 
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In 1834 the statistical tables were enlarged, and a com- 
parison of the totals for the next two five-year periods 
indicate another large increase in criminality, after which 
the annual numbers do not vary greatly until 1855-56. 
In the following year a great change took place in the 
judicial statistics; the records of the courts of summary 
jurisdiction appearing for the first time beside the tables of 
indictable offences. These latter statistics make a gigantic 
leap from less than 30,000 in 1854 to more than 53,000 
from 1857 to 1861,' and after mounting yet higher in the 
years immediately succeeding, show, since 1886, a consider- 
able diminution in the actual figures, while in proportion to 
population the decrease has been very great, and almost 
continuous since 1862-66. Practically all serious crimes 
are indictable, as are also many old minor ofTences. 
Ekcland and Waus.— The Totai, Numbm of Pkxsons for Tual fob 



ND Waus.— The Total Numbe* of Pbxsons 
ALL Indictable Offencbs. 

Aiuiul ivenga Proportion 



1834-38" 

1839-43 ^8,058 

•844-48 37.0*7 

»849-53 37.43I 

1854 29.359 



148.54 
'74-95 
.58.98 
151.80 
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' See Appendix U. 
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Modern forms of minor criminality appear under the sta- 
tistics of summary prosecutions, and have been continually 
increasing up to the present time. The total amount of all 
crime in England and Wales has also grown steadily larger, 
if the statistics reveal the truth. The number of persons 
held for trial in 1896 was 720,441, as against 389,502 in 
1857. Notwithstanding the very rapid growth of popula- 
tion, crime seems to have increased even faster. The pro- 
portion per 100,000 averaged 2003.34 for 1857-61 and in 
1896 it was 2344.34. We shall study these English statis- 
tics more closely later, for they will be found to throw much 
light upon the nature and the increase of crime in modern 
times. Moreover, their curious and strangely sudden 
changes demand an explanation.' 

Encuhd and Wales.— Total Nuubsk of Persons for Trial before All 
THE Courts and Tribunals Judging Criminal Offenders.* 



€ub i-jfM period. iao.ciix> popuiuioD. 

1857-*' 394,394 !W03-34 

i86a-66 446,537 3138.19 

1867-71 509,317 3391.81 

1873-76 6(7,989 3563.67 

i877-«i 648,193 3554.81 

1883-86 683,936 3540.43 

"887-91 684,381 3405.70 

1893-96 690,130 3395.79 

1896 730,441 3344-34*' 

France. The history of France during the nineteenth 

> See Appendix III. 

'See yuJUial Siatittits ef England and iVaUt, 1898, vol. cir, p. 40. 

* StfOand. The 3916 Report of the Judicial SlaHaU% efSteOand, 1897, gWei 
the avenge number of cnminal priioDeT* cooviclcd etch year in Scotland from 
1846 to 1896. Tlie total nnmber ha* increased bom 17,435 (aveiage for five 
yean, 1S46-51) to 48,707 (1891-96). and 50,813 in 1896. The Ublei rereal a 
very great decTcaie in lerioui oSencei (pnnisbed by three or more yean of penal 
•eminde) aod a tremendous mnltiplication of lenlencei for misdcnteEnors : the 
dan " Imprtionnient, with ahetnative fine ot penalty," having increased peniit- 
enll; and rajndly from 3,397 (1846-51) to 38,337 (lS9l-96),and 40,893 in 1S96. 
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century presents a confusing record of sudden revolutions, 
unexpected, unsupported, save by a small minority of the 
people, yet accepted by the nation at large as if it did not 
know its own mind and were willing to try any form of gov- 
ernment offered it. Yet, upon the whole, progress has been 
persistently in the direction of democracy, with the diffusion 
of political power, property, education and intelligence 
among the masses. 

The overthrow of the Emperor Napoleon I„ in 1814, was 
followed by the restoration of royalty, but the " old regime " 
was not restored. "France preserved the social organiza- 
tion created by the revolution, and the administrative or- 
ganization established by Napoleon."' The new govern- 
ment, which soon showed itself to be a " monarchy of the 
propertied classes," found the instruments of a centralized 
administration well fitted to its needs, and either did not 
wish, or did not dare, to attempt a return to the old out- 
worn forms of a belated feudalism and its serfdom, " From 
1814 to 1848, the domestic history of France is little but a 
record ol political contests. The court, the high officials, 
and the wealthy middle-class people who alone possessed 
the power, ignored the needs of the people ; and the people, 
excluded from the right of voting, had no way to compel a 
recognition of their needs."' They were densely ignorant 
and dependent, despite doctrines of legal equality. Strikes 
and even associations of laborers were criminal tn the eyes 
of the law. " The great majority of the French people could 
not read," in 1821 there were 25,000 communes without 
schools, " and it was not until after 1 833 that the state began 
to organize primary instruction. Church services were 
rarely attended by the middle classes, and religion seemed 
to have lost its hold upon the life of the people; nor did it 
begin to regain much influence until 1840. For the masses 

> ScigDobo*, p. 106. ■ Ibid., p. 150-1. 
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it was an era of peace — almost of stagnation — and quiet 
agricultural existence. Outside of Paris there was practically 
no political life. Wealth increased, but there was little true 
social progress, for the government and the voting class 
opposed even necessary reforms. It was a time of rest and 
recuperation, of ignorance and inertia. As the criminal 
statistics prove, there was comparatively little delinquency, 
and much of what there was, consisted of ancient forms of 
petty theft from forest and stream, and of offences against 
the customs laws, that have since greatly decreased in num- 
ber. 
Fkance. — Total Number or Persons Tried by the Couectionai. Tribv- 

HALS FOR FISCAL AND FOKXST CONTtAVSNTIONS. 

AbbuI »ciue I Amml man 

for s-Tc*T pcrioili. - ler j-jw peiMt. 



1836-30 1 18,681 > 

»83i-3S »38>7Sa 

1836-40 III.S3S 

1841-45 (01,385 

1846-50 95^66 

1851-55 89,810 

1856-60 57-470 



1861-65 38,863 

1866-70 34.560 

1871-75 28.737 

1876-80 25,131 

1881-85 23,936 

|886~90 17.724 

'891-95 



As what life there was in France during these 35 years 
was mainly political, so the new social prohibitions were 
political, and there were many ofTenders punished because 
of them. The government waged a ceaseless struggle 
against the Republicans, through the instrumentality of new 
laws, making criminal many acts against the power of the king 
and Chambers. In 1830, a law was passed against seditious 
placards; in 1831, against mobs; in 1S34, against seditious 
cries. There was a new criminal statute against associations, 
and one forbidding the keeping of fire-arms in private 
houses. Over 2,ooo Republicans were arrested, and 164 
tried before the Chamber of Peers. " for attempts against the 
peace of the state," in one monster prosecution during 
1 Eibmate. 
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1834. New preu laws were passed, dealing with political 
offences of the newspapers, and the "Laws of September" 
made the condemnation of political offenders in general 
extremely easy. 

Then came another sudden and utterly unexpected revo- 
lution in Paris (1848), accepted, as usual, passively by the 
rest of France. But its importance for the nation was very 
great, for it gave political rights to every Frenchman of legal 
age. It awakened the masses of the people from their leth- 
argy. Their active interest in the national life commenced. 
They began to be educated politically. " At a single stroke 
the revolution took the power out of the hands of the prop- 
erty owners, converted France into a democracy, trans- 
formed all the conditions of political life," and attempted an 
equally radical transformation of industrial life,' For the 
Socialists at first rose to power. The revolution caused a 
business crisis, interrupting industry. Multitudes of the 
unemployed flocked to Paris, and the government resolved 
to find employment for them in national workshops. Seven 
million francs were distributed in wages to these men, but the 
plan was not successful. A great socialist insurrection fol- 
lowed, but was suppressed by the national guard with much 
bloodshed. " The prisoners were shot summarily, or tried 
and transported. Thirty-two socialist newspapers were sup- 
pressed by the government." ' The socialist party was 
crushed out of existence. Then came the election of Louis 
Napoleon to the presidency by an overwhelming popular 
vote, followed three years later by the coup d'etat and the 
establishment of the second empire. An enormous multipli- 
cation of crime followed, from 1850 to 1865, as revealed by 
the statistics. Why was it? The nation was awake again. 
It was filled with new life. It was progressing rapidly — 
politically, industrially and educationally. Napoleon III. 
' Scignobot, p. 1 59. * IH^-, p- 164- 
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had to crush his enemies with a strong hand. There was no 
war. The army and the people supported him, placing in 
his hands practically unbounded power to inflict criminal 
punishment. 

This was undoubtedly a time of political education for the 
French nation, and the diffusion of other knowledge was not 
neglected, for " colleges and ecclesiastical primary schools 
were founded all over France." ■ A large development of 
modem forms of industry, finance and trade began ( 1 850-60), 
which brought with it a corresponding increase in certain 
opposing kinds of criminality. Joint stock companies were 
created, railroads were rapidly constructed, great financial 
establishments — the credit foncier, the credit mobtUer — were 
founded, and the systematic transformation of Paris was 
begun. The statistics on page 32S show the rapid increase 
of criminal convictions for fraud, forgery, and other business 
ofTences. 

Throughout the disastrous period of the Franco-Prussian 
war, the amount of crime punished by the French nation was 
relatively small, although a large part of the decrease is ap- 
parently accounted for by the absence of the statistics from 
the tribunal of the Seine. Notice the great drop in the total of 
police court contraventions, 427,010 (1866-70), as compared 
with 538,441, the average from 1861 to '65. The nation was 
probably too busy and distracted for the punishment of minor 
offenders. 

After the war, renewed social pressure rapidly increased 
the number of those prosecuted, for both delites and contra- 
ventions ; this upward tendency being strongly stimulated 
by the enforcement of the law of January 23, 1873, against 
public drunkenness." The suppression of the Commune in 

* Seignaboi, p. 167. 

' Statutifiu dt la JtoHti CrimimOt en Front*, Introdnct toI. (1880-81), 
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1871 was followed by 13,000 condemnations of political 
criminals ; 7,500 were transported to New Caledonia. Since 
then France has had no more rebellions or revolutions. 
The nation has certainly advanced very greatly in intelli- 
gence, industry and political stability since 1814. 

Primary education was made gratuitous in 1881, and 
compulsory by a law of the following year, but the law does 
not seem to be enforced. However, a larger proportion of 
the population is recorded as attending school in France 
than in any other country of Europe, except Switzerland.' 
Trade unions were at last made legal in 1884. The ill- 
treatment of animals was made criminal by a law of July 2, 
1850, and prosecutions for this oSence have been greatly 
multiplied. These things indicate a higher and wiser 
standard of social morality. The totals of all crime have 
increased since 1826-30, from 319,263 to 684,017 in actual 
numbers, and from 1002 to 1784 for each 100,000 of the 
population. In general, this increase has been in the direc- 
tion of greatest opposition to the new life, the upward 
progress of the nation ; and has been called into existence, 
very largely, by the enforcement of new social prohibitions. 
Since 1875, although the amount of crime has grown some- 
what, yet the totals have never again rivaled those from 
1856 to 1865, when the masses of the people had awakened 
from their lethargic, oppressed and almost stationary exist- 
ence under the monarchy, and the forces of the nation were 
progressing rapidly in many directions, usually associated in 
the development of a great modern, industrial and demo- 
cratic civilization. In proportion to population, crime has 
even decreased slightly in most recent years. Is civilization 
rising or declining in France? 

From 1 8 50 to t86o the proportionate amount of crime in 
France and England was almost the same, to-day the French 
'SmMuUuOI 
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figures are far lower. England has increased her crime in . 
proportion to population from 2003.34 to 229579, while 
France has been decreasing hers from 2062.00 to 1783.90. 
A comparison with other European countries — Austria, Italy 
and Germany — ^where both civilization and crime are be- 
lieved to be advancing rapidly, will surely prove interesting 
and instructive. Meanwhile, let us look for a moment at 
the French statistics themselves, and question somewhat 
more closely, whether the great rise in the figures from 
1851 to 1865 actually meant a corresponding increase in 
the nation's crime, or not. 

FRAKCI.— TOTAl. NUNBEK OF FUSONIRS FOK TUU. BETOU All thi Coutts 

Criminal Offehdbks. 

ADnuliTU- PnponidB 
kfelorj-fear pet wtofiob 



1816-30 3I9f>ti3 

1831-35 348.866 

"836-40 398,187 

1841-45 464.791 

184^-50 487.534 

'8S"-SS 7>S.S<H 

'856-60 743.i«4 



1071.3 
1187.S 
1357-8 
I377-' 
1999.6 



1861-65 715.011 

1866-70 597.850' 

'871-75 655,745 

1876-So 664,811 

1881-85 684^ 

18S6-90 686,891 

1891-95 684,017' 



1911,5 
1570-5 
1816.3 
1801.4 
1815,8 
'797-3 
'783.9 



The judicial statistics of France are directly comparable 
for a much longer time than those of any other nation. A 
division of these 70 years into three nearly equal periods, 
makes possible an interesting comparison between the 
average amount of crime in the early and relatively non- 
progressive period, and the era of vehement life and develop- 
ment that followed. 



THS TOTAl. NVUBES o 



PKISONBRS BEFORE A 
TUBUHALS. 
Total petKHii 
beUkrunl. 
1816-50 403'748 

'8s;-75 685,445 

1876-95 679.944 

'lune ol Fnnco-GennKn mir. Lam ^ent i 
disorganized. 
■ SUtiHict fot foui 7euf, i8gi-2 and 1894-5. 



i Frbmcr Courts a 



1199,1 350.77s 

i8ja.i 639/147 

1799.6 650,318 
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The explaaation of the sudden flood of cnme, as recorded 
in the criminal statistics of France, from 1851 to 1865, is 
three-fold. The first great cause was legal, the second 
judicial, the third, political. 

First : A glance at the table on this page will show that 
most of this great increase falls under simple police court 
contraventions, which mount with astonishing rapidity from 
258,690, the average for the five years 1846-50, to 463,254, 
and 530,311 for the next two quinquennial periods. The 
main reason for this is found in new laws, especially the law 
of June 8, 1851, upon the police of wagons and public 
coaches, which created many new forms of minor social 
prohibitions; and the enforcement of such laws by the 
energy of a widely extended national police force. 

Fkaho.— Total Huubeb of Pxuoks Tkikd bt thk Cobuctional Tribgnals 
pok uautes and bv tub poucb tubunau pos contkaventions. 

Aaaiul aver- Anaua] arcr- Amiua] ftT«r- Propoftkn 

■ge for s-yeu tgt foe i-ytai ife iw 5-* nu per ioo.cm 

ptiiodL pcriodi. pcriotu. po|)uliitioD. 

"8a6-30 59.340' 134.1" I93H53 ^1-" 

1831-35 64.455 >38.'93 203,&48 612.31 

1836-40 80,550 198,615 379,165 832.31 

1641-45 93.>40 262,162 3S5.3oa 1038,00 

1846-50 125,448 358,690 384.138 1085.07 

1851-55 '55.336 463.254 618,590 "7^8.73 

1856-60 I49«5'» 530.3" 680,261 1887.54 

i86i-«5 "43.'S8 538,44' 681,599 1823.14 

1866-70 i43«>5 427.o'o 569.015 1494-77 

1871-75 160,128 461,818 621,946 1722.70 

1876-80 171.352 463.965 635,317 172M5 

i88i-«S 188,903 466.823 655.726 1740.62 

1886-90 "99.87> 455.067 654.939 1713-65 

1891-95 443.578 

The second great cause was the coming of the practice of 

lEitimale. O11I7 total Toi all oB«Dce« tried by the Concctioud Tribnnxli 
giteD for thi* i-yoi period. 
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correctionalrzation. Laws of August 7th and October 
18th, 1848, permitted its introduction, and since 1S55 this 
custom has been more and more generally observed. It 
consists in passing over the aggravating circumstances of 
certain crimes, in order to bring offenders before the cor- 
rectional tribunals, which inflict a surer, though lighter 
penalty. This has proved to be in the interest of social wel- 
fare ; for, prior to its introduction, juries oftentimes refused 
to convict, when the law demanded what seemed to them 
too heavy penalties. The change has been much the same 
as that wrought out in England by other means — 1. /., the 
repeal of ancient laws and the enactment of the Criminal 
Justice and Summary Jurisdiction Acts. Bad conduct, once 
largely left unpunished, has been made truly criminal. So- 
ciety has grown both more eager and more able to prosecute 
and punish for crime. The increasing numbers and efficiency 
of the police are both an expression of this desire and a 
main cause of its fulfillment. The total of all crime, but espe- 
cially of minor crime, has been very greatly increased in 
France, by strengthened social pressure and new social 
prohibitions.' 

The third great cause, multiplying French criminality 
between 1851-65, was political. Napoleon III. crushed his 
political opponents — especially the Republicans — by mak- 
ing them criminals. The coup d'etat of December 2d, 
1851, established an autocratic empire, piactically concen- 
trating all power in one man, the emperor, though theoret- 
ically it was vested in a sovereign nation, which had no way 
to express its will but by plebiscite, voting yes or no. The 
masses of the people supported Napoleon 111. and gave faim 
the "sole initiative in law making" (1852), and almost 
unlimited power to punish, especially for political offences.* 
" The government depended on the army, which assured its 

' See pugct 289-^ * See law of i8j8; alao Seignobot. 
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power ; on the commercial middle class, satisfied with being 
ao longer troubled by politics ; and, above all, on the clergy, 
who made the country electors vote for the official candi- 
dates." ' 

Immediately after the coup d'etat, "the President pro- 
claimed martial law in 33 departments, granted himself by 
decree (December 8, 1851) the right to exile all members 
of secret societies, and created mixed commissions (a gen- 
eral, a prefect, and an attorney) with power to judge with- 
out appeal. According to a document discovered in the 
Tuileries in 1870, there were 26,642 persons arrested, and 
only 6,500 released; 5,108 were made subject to police 
supervision, and 15,033 condemned (of whom 9,530 were 
transported to Algeria, 239 to Cayenne, and 2,804 confined 
in a French city). Eighty representatives, almost all Re- 
publicans, were banished." Napoleon " found himself abso- 
lute master of Prance."* Political life practically ceased- 
"The Republicans, deprived of their chiefs by exile or 
transportation, and persecuted by the police, had no longer 
any means of showing their opposition. Press offences 
were taken away from jury courts and given to tribunals of 
summary jurisdiction. It was unlawful to report press 
cases or sessions of the Chambers, or to publish false news — 
that is to say, news displeasing to the government. Even 
individuals were watched by the police, and a political con- 
versation was enough to brand a person as a suspect under 
this administration, which, having no public exposure to 
fear, made arbitrary disposal of the liberty of all its subjects. 
The caprice of an agent might cause the arrest and detention 
of any one who seemed to him dangerous. The comedian 
Grassot was arrested for having been overheard to say in a 
caf^ : ' This is like Sebastopol ; one can't take anything.' 
A woman was arrested at Tours for having said that the 
»,p.i7S. '/Kit, p. 171. 
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grape blight was coming again ; in releasing her the prefect 
threatened to imprison her for life if she spread any more 
bad news." All the classes in France were ordered to hold 
their exercises at the same hour, and the professors had to 
shave their mustaches, to " remove from their appearance, 
as well as from their manners the last vestiges of anarchy." 
To wear a mustache thus became a criminal ofTence for a 
professor.' After the discovery of the Republican plot of 
1853, and three attempts to assassinate the emperor, the 
administration obtained the passage of the general security 
act (1858), which "gave government the power to detain, 
exile or transport, without trial, any person previously con- 
demned for political offences ; and to imprison or exile any 
person so condemned in the future." "Espinasse, a general 
well-known for his share in the coup d'etat, was appointed 
minister of the interior to apply this law. He sent an order 
to each prefect to arrest a certain number of persons, using 
his own choice in the selection. According to Blanchard 
this number varied from 20 to 41 ; it was ' proportioned to 
the general spirit of the department.' Each prefect inter- 
preted the order in his own way— some limiting themselves 
to men condemned at the time of the Republic, others tak- 
ing those who seemed to them dangerous, chiefly working- 
men, lawyers and doctors. The object was simply to in- 
timidate the people."' Surely there is little further need to 
ask whether the statistics ( 185 1-65 ) reveal the truth, or, for 
what reasons crime increased so greatly in France, during 
the time of the second empire. 

Austria. Great changes have been taking place in Austria- 
Hungary during the last forty years. Defeated in foreign 
war, the ruling aristocracy has been forced to admit the 

' The greil indullritl and finandal derelopment bcgimung from 1850, and Ui 
effect upon the nalion't crime, hu alicady been mentioned. 
* Seignoboi, p. 176. 
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masses of the people to some share ol political power. The 
constitutioD aod laws of the land have been radically altered. 
A province has been lost and another gained. Politically, 
the change has been from a strongly centralized despotism 
to a representative and constitutional monarchy. In a 
countiy where, in 1840, but sixteen per cent, ol the popu- 
lation could read and write, more than sixty per cent now 
possess the means for more intelligent and broader life. The 
manufactured product of the nation has increased from an 
estimated yearly value of fifty million pounds sterling in 
iSoo, to one hundred and forty-two millions in 1840, 
and two hundred and fifty-three millions in 1S88.' The 
Empire of Austria-Hungary has been growing stronger, 
politically, intellectually and industrially ; has been rapidly 
developing its type ol civilization to a higher plane. During 
this progress and because of this progress, the amount of 
the nation's crime has multiplied enormously ; for the nation 
has been very busy in the creation and the stern enforce- 
ment of new criminal laws, regulating and maintaining mutual 
rights and duties in the changed relations of life. 

The Austrian Empire is a conglomerate of disunited na- 
tions, or fragments of nations, living side by side, owning 
allegiance to the same man, but preserving their distinctive 
languages, and to a great extent their native forms of admin- 
istrative government. Originally these peoples had nothing 
in common. Until 1806 they were not even united under a 
collective national name — Austria. Soon after this date the 
government became firmly centralized and absolutist. None 
but the nobility possessed any political rights. The people 
were densely ignorant, and were forbidden even to think 
about affairs of state. What education there was "still 
excluded all modern subjects." A democratic revolution in 
1848 came suddenly with a single riot, but was almost as 
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speedily suppressed. Absolutism was restored, resting 
upon the power of the nobles, and upon the despotic author- 
ity of the Roman Catholic Church. " The general assembly 
of the thirty- two Austrian bishops condemned political 
liberty as ' impious,' and all political life ceased in Austria 
for ten years." ' 

But after the disastrous Italian war of 1859, the absolutist 
system fell, for its credit was gone — the government could 
no longer borrow money, upon which its existence had for 
years depended. Popular interest could be re-awakened 
in public affairs only by admitting the people to some share 
in their decision. Very reluctantly this was recognized, and 
the next seven years were filled with political negotiations 
between the court and the nationalist factions, with attempts 
and failures in various forms of parliamentary government; 
until finally in 1867, after crushing defeats in the war with 
Prussia, a system of representative and constitutional gov- 
ernment was firmly established for the dual empire. The 
statistics of crime during this time of war, disorganization 
and confusion (1859 to 1869) indicate few criminals for all 
offences, even for the most serious. Whether the disorderly 
elements were drafted off into the armies, or society punished 
so little as to make many evil acts really non-criminal; or 
whether malefactors continued as criminals, only to a some- 
what larger extent unpunished, it is very hard to decide. At 
any rate the statistical tables for this period do not seem 
rightly comparable with those after 1870. The constitution 
of 1S67 guaranteed complete religious liberty. Public 
schools were soon afterwards removed from the supervision 
and control of the Roman Cathohc Church, and thrown open 
" to all citizens without regard to creed." The pope de- 
clared these laws "abominable" and "void for the present 
and the future," but they have been enforced nevertheless ; 
' Seignobos, p. 423-3. 
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and a very considerable degree of industrial liberty has like- 
wise come in with the existence of political, educational and 
social rights. Manufactures, trade and commerce have 
rapidly developed, and Austria is no longer among the 
illiterate nations of the worid. Radical change and upward 
progress have been the order of the last forty years, and in 
fostering and safe-guarding this healthy forward movement 
of civilization, many new social prohibitions have been found 
necessary, and, as the statistics show, the criminal popu- 
lation has increased with great rapidity. The tables are for 
Austria alone: those for Hungary not being available. 

Lately, there has been a reaction — the government has 
become less liberal, less an ti- clerical, more aristocratic and 
anti -democratic. The statistics of crime for the last five 
years show a slight decrease. 

Total CoNvicnoHS to» All Cuminal Offshcks. 

AUSTUA. 
Auu] ftir«niffl Froporliaa per Cauua 

1871-75 303.381 "477-0 '870' 

1881-85 527.713' 

•f*-9° 579.7«5l ^3^ ,850 

'891-95 S68.677J 



1^ ^-ytMx peno^- 
1881-85 3^7t5io ■291-3 1881 

'f*^ *^l'^n .6.4.7 '89. 

1891-95 506,687/ ' 

IS96-97 527.634 

Ita/y. The unity o( Italy, like that of Germany, has been 
wrought out through victorious war, and by the federation 
of many little states around the strongest and most warlike 
of their number. From 1859 to 1871 Europe witnessed the 

' Eitimate. 
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binding together of two great scattered races, with their 
little princedoms, into two strong national groups, drawn 
together at last by the powerful attraction of kinship and 
mutual interests. As it was when history began, so nation 
building is still the work of war. Those races whose un- 
conquerable love of liberty and independence made national 
unity and social growth for long most difficult, have estab- 
lished at the last the best and most progressive type of civi- 
lization — a truly active, well-balanced, moving equilibrium 
— by preserving the right and opportunity for individual 
development and socially useful variation ; but always at 
the expense of an increasing mass of crime, utterly unknown 
among unprogressive tribal communities, and the barbaric 
empires of the world." 

Thus, since the establishment of the kingdom of Italy, the 
totals of its criminality have been advancing with giant 
strides; from 367,510 (1881-85) to 527,634 (1896-97). 
The reasons for this are manifest. The upbuilding and 
strengthening of a centralized parliamentary government, 
the enforcement of law and order after tumult, disorganiza- 
tion and confusion, the crushing out of old hereditary forms 
of organized lawlessness, and the rapid development of in- 
dustrial and commercial life, especially in the northern 
provinces, have all called for the creation and strong social 
enforcement of new criminal laws, political, administrative, 
fiscal, industrial, social. 

Sometimes the laws were already in existence, but the 
evils they were aimed at had never been made crimes. 
The struggles of the Italian soldiers and gendarmes against 
brigand bands in the mountain districts, have at times 
seemed almost like organized warfare. The national army 
has been a splendid school for the Italian people; a school 

' See the chapter on SaTsgeii on Peru, Mexico, etc. 
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"for national sentiment" and "also a primary school for 
raw recruits who enlisted without knowing how to read:" 
(64 per cent, in 1866.).' The diffusion of popular education 
in united Italy has been marked, although the compulsory 
education law has never been enforced, and the nation is 
not yet ready to punish as crime the rearing of children in 
ignorance. Yet in 1889, 47 per cent, of the population 
knew how to read and write; a very great improvement 
since the 14 per cent, of 1840.* The electoral reform of 1882 
extended the right to vote by an educational qualification to 
1,338,000 men, the total number of voters being increased 
at that time from 627,000 to 2,048,000. The Italians seem 
to be growing mor« democratic, more peaceful and orderly, 
more wonted to their national government. 

Long and patient attempts to secure a reconciliation with 
the pope and induce him to renounce hts claim to temporal 
power having proved unavailing, the new penal code of 
1 889 decreed imprisonment with hard labor for " any attempt 
against the unity of the state;" also "one year's imprison- 
ment for any servant of the Church who should, in the per- 
formance of his office, criticise any action on the part of the 
government." 3 A large amount of other new legislation 
was also introduced by this code, which, as Signor Bosco 
writes, " not only made criminal acts formerly unpunished, 
and modified the juridical concept of certain offences, but 
introduced notable changes in the prosecution of some 
delites, increasing the ease with which the party injured can 
promote penal action."' Delites. including all serious 
delinquency, have accordingly increased about 30 per cent., 
and all crime by over 40 per cent., from 1885 to 1897, 

' SeigDobos, p. 360. * Molhall. * Seignoboi, pp. 36S-9. 

*Ai did the Criminal Juitice Act, 1855, and the SiiiDni*i7 Jurisdiction Act, 
■B79, in England. 
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while the growth of population is estimated at 12 per cent, 
for the same years. 

Germany and Spain. The judicial statistics of Germany 
and Spain relate only to offences punished under the criminal 
code, and, in Germany, to a few other crimes recently created 
by special laws. Later chapters of this book will show the 
radical difference in the nature of the crimes most prevalent 
in these two countries. Meanwhile, a glance at the following 
table will reveal the enormous increase of delinquency in 
modem Germany — a state that has been advancing so very 
rapidly to the proud position of political, educational and 
industrial leadership upon the continent of Europe — and the 
almost stationary condition of criminality in Spain, where 
political disaster, economic distress, and the burden of un- 
educated ignorance and blind superstition have made of a 
once great nation an almost unprogressive, if not a degen- 
erating people. 

Total CoKVicnoHs for Offences undik thb Cmhinu. Cddi, ktc. 
Gbruamy. 

AddiuI innR Pnnnttion per CiaBa 

(ilr j.jeu' pcnodi. iaa,iiaa populMwn. ~— — ■ 

•883-85 337.390 745-7 

1886-90 362,aao 773/1 1S85 

i89'-9S 438,813 867.6 1890 

1896-97 460,193 880.4 1895 

Spain. 

Aaauil mven^E PmpDiliaD per Canu 

1883-85 84,188 504.1 1880 

1886-^ 91^6 532.5 189I 

1891-95 89.9*3 Sai.4 1891 



All the leading civilizations of Europe — England, Ger- 
many, France, Austria And Italy — reveal, in their judicial 
statistics, the same great forward movement of the flood of 
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crime; not only in the actual amount of delinquency, but 
also in proportion to a rapidly increasing population.* 
Spain alone, the one laggard nation we have been studying, 
does not show increasing criminality. Four great states 
give the totals of convictions lor all criminal offences. 
Placing the average number of those convicted per 100,000 
of the population beside the estimated annual value of the 
manufactured product and the percentage of the people able 
to write, we get a rough idea of the relation between the 
industrial efficiency, the educational activit>', and the amount 
of criminality in these nations. 

England. Austsia. Franck, Italt. 

Avenge annual con- 
viction* for all 

ctimei p«r 100,000 

of the popolatioD 

{1871-1890) 2183.8 ai2S,9 173^.8 1464.5 

Eitimaled value of 

the luannfactnTed 

product <i888) in 

poundi (terling. . . ./8ao,aoo,OX> ;(353,00O,0OO ^t^ifioofxa £iai,ooojooo 
Percentage ot popa- 

latioD able to write 

(1889) 90 per cent 55 per cent 85 per cent. 47 pet cent. 

The extraordinary amount of crime in Austria may be 
accounted for by the extremely rapid development of that 
nation — politically, industrially and intellectually — in recent 
years. From 1871 to 1875, the proportion of convictions 
for crime in Austria was far lower than in France — 1477.0 
per 100,000 population, as against 1722.4 for the latter 
country. In Italy also, as we have seen, the proportion of 

* " Latest figures show incteaie of crime in almost all countriea, especialljt in 
lighter crimes." Maj'o-Scaith, StatiiHci and Stcitlogy. 

'Statistic! for ten years (1SS1-1890). Centnl figures of 1870-1 and tSSo-I 
used for calculation ot proportion* of crime. See MulbsU,'* Dictionary of StaHtHtt 
for cttimatM of manufiiclure* and percentage* of abilitji to write. 
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convictions is very rapidly increasing, from 129 1.3 for the 
period 1881-85, to 1680.1 for 1S91-95; keeping pace with 
the nation's progress. Do not the most civilized and pro- 
gressive states have the most crime, and more crime as 
civilization increases ? 
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CHAPTER XIII 
IS PUNISHMENT POWERLESS AGAINST CRIME? 

Is civilization, then, a failure, as some would have us 
think? Arc we losing our moral fibre, and becoming more 
and more degenerate in mind and body? Is the actively 
anti-social man — the true criminal — securing an ever stronger 
foothold in our midst? Is serious crime increasing steadily, 
and are our punishments powerless against its growth? 
" Why," writes Dr. Morrison, of her majesty's prison, Wands- 
worth, " are our penal methods so helpless and discomforted 
in face of the criminal population ? Why do the combined 
efforts of legislators, judges, police and prisons produce so 
few practical results? Is it because the social disease with 
which these agencies are grappling is beyond the reach of 
human skill, and will continue to rage with unabated vir- 
ulence so long as social life exists?' If so we may well 
tremble (or the welfare of the state, and look with gloomy 

' See " Thi Ftmatt Offtnder;' Lombroto kod Feirero. Introdnctioii writteD 
bf W. D. MoniioD, page Tii. Dr. MorriioD beliera that if the " prindplei of 
penal treatment advocated by the criminal anthropologUtl " — clanification, refor- 
mation, education — " were applied to the criminal population, it i* certain that 
recidiviim would diminith, it it certain that the habitual criminal would become a 
greater rarity, and, moft important of all, i^ u ctrtain thai so<uly viculd tHjay a 
grtatrr immunity from crimt." (See p. i».) 

Concerning thii lait itatement the author regretfully findi himielf compelled to 
differ even with lo high an authority ai Dr. MotrisoQi and this despite his Gnn 
belief in the great practical value of the " penal treatment advocated." For the 
amount of a nation's crime depends upon (l) the degree of civilization attained, 
(z) the rapidity of social evolution, necessarily calling into existence new forms 
of crime, and (3) the general attitude of the people toward the criminal law, and 
especially the new laws : obedience being more difficult to obtain where individual 
liberty is customary and highly prised, and reitraint consequently more irkiome 
C 30" ) 
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{orebodings toward the future. For, as General Brinkerhoff, 
President of the National Prison Congress of the United 
States, well says: "Other questions which agitate the pub- 
lic and divide parUes are doubtless important. But the 
country can live and prosper under free trade or protection, 
under bimetallism or monometallism, under Democracy or 
Republicanism ; but it cannot survive a demoralized people 
with crime in the ascendant. That crime is on the increase 
out of proportion to population is indicated in many ways, 
but for the country as a whole, the United States census is 
the most reliable guide."' 

These are not isolated expressions of pessimistic opinion. 
In France, Germany, Italy, and other countries, distinguished 

• The Unilid Slattt Ctmit — Rtpvrl en Crime fy Dteadts. 

Year. PriMMit. Ratio to popalUioii. 

'85* ^737 I in 344a 

itl6o 19/1S6 I in 1,647 

1870 33,901 I in 1,171 

i83o 58,609 I in 855 

1890 82,329 lin 7S7 

"Thii rate of increaae in > few Slalei, we are ^ad to note, hu not tieeD main- 
t^ned, and in one or two, for the higher crimes, it bai even decreaied a triiSe; 
bnt, t^n tlie whole, the iwell hai been continuoui, like a tide that hu no ebb." 
(General R. BrinLerhofl.) 

Compare with thcK fipirct the Matittici of pri«onen in Oriua, India, under 
Biitiih mleiince 1803, u rerealing the relation of civilization to in creaaing crime. 
In the Dittiicti of Orina "crime ii much lesi frequent than in the more cin- 
lized parti of BengaL" "Cottacli ii the most cinlised of the three District*, and 
funilhet the highest proportion of criminals. Yet the average jail popolalion 
wtt but 415 in 186S, or about one person to eTet7 3,1 16 of the population. No 
European coontrj could show anjitbiog like this inununitj from crime which the 
wont district in Oritta enjofi. In Blaiaor the propaition is one to ever; 3,375 
of the population. Ptirt District, however, the seat of the so-called abominations 
of Jaganniith, would blush to own such an overwhelming criminal population. 
The proportion was, in the last year of which we have the returns, one criminal 
to every 6,000 of the population, and one female to evefy 100,000." "Strictly 
specking, there ar* no criminal classes in Vvrt District — that is to lay, do els wet 
who live bj preying on society." See W. W. Hnnter, Oriiia, ii, 135-6, Appen- 
dfx, i, 31, and Appendix ii, 58. London, 1872. 
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specialists have voiced these same sad views. Crime is in- 
creasing rapidly, and our existing penal systems are power- 
less against it. Professor Von Liszt, an eminent German 
jurist, has felt himself compelled to this belief by his recent 
wide survey of these important problems. Have we really 
good cause (or great anxiety and fear? What do statistics 
tell us concerning old and serious forms of crime? Is there 
a progressive increase among heinous criminals? It is cer- 
tainly worth our while to investigate.' 

England. The total number of persons arraigned for 
serious crimes before the high courts of England and Wales, 
from 1857 to 1896, were as follows: 
Enclaiii) AMD Walu. — Total Numbkr of Piuoni fok Tual at Amxn 

AND QUAKTEX SlSSIONI. 

AdbiuJ HTcnif* tor FnpoRiim pat 

i-Jt^i pcnodi. xtajaoo pc^tnlnM. 

1857-6' >7^«5 90.53 

i86>-M I9i758 94-6I 

1867-71 18,445 *3^ 

"87»-76 15.096 f>tA3 

1877-81 '51567 61.36 

18S1-86 14,303 53.13 

1887-91 11,481 43^7 

1S91-96 ii,Si6 39.31 

1S96 ti.i03 36-13 

Social pressure against heinous criminals appears to have 
been exceedingly successful in England during the last half 
century. Serious crime has very greatly decreased, both in 
actual numbers, and yet more notably in proportion to the 

1 But iDtematioiul compuiton ihould be avoiiied (except, pcrlwpt, in the cue 
of ID offence like homicide), for the fomii of crime judged b; the higher ciimical 
courts are far more numeroui in some natioDi than in othen, >nd thii not alone 
on account of the Tirying degrees of ciiminal heinonsncss attached bf differenl 
peoples to the lame act, but also, and chiefly, because some natioDi, like the 
French, Itiliana and Austrians, have three different grades of criminal offenc e* 
serious crimes, delitea and contraventions — while the English and Ameriouu btve 
but two — serious cHmei aad misdemeanois — and the Genuuu onlj' one (so far 
at least ss their statistics are concerned), all offences, grave and petty, being 
EToaped together, as crimes against the pcnon, property or the state. 
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population. The totals have grown steadily less and less 
since the early sixties, and the statistics for Ireland give 
exactly the same pleasing results. 

luLAMD.— Total Nvmbek of Fbuoki po> Tual at Auizu and QuAKm 
Skssioni. 

ig5»-56 ii,iSS-» '85-5» 

i8s7-«i 6,071.0 99,sa 

1876-S0 4.355.6 SD.S6 

1881-85 3^683.8 73.11 

"886-90 a,43«H 50-55 

'89'-9S V»o 46.15 

But perhaps the United Kingdom stands alone in happy 
isolation as to this retreating march of serious crime? 

Franct. The French national statistics extend from 1826, 
and, with care, are comparable safely throughout their entire 
length, a period of seventy years. Courts of Assize (Court 
D'Asaises) do not have jurisdiction over so large a propor- 
tion of criminal acts as do the Assizes and Quarter Sessions 
in England 1 lor the French possess Correctional Tribunals 
(Tribunaux Correctionnels) dealing with delites, a class of 
offences midway between serious crimes and police court 
misdemeanors. 

Fmhcb.— Total Nuubbr of Pkksons foi Tual at Auizu. 

AuHul innc* fc> Fief wliw ym 

y-imr pirioa*. iat,eae popnlMiM. 

1816-30 7,130 M.38 

i83'-3S 1<V* aa-ga 

1836^0 7,885 33.51 

1841^5 7.»<»4 ao.75 

1846-50 7,430 K1.99 

>«S'-SS 7.I04 19.85 

i8s6-*> S.383 '4-94 

i»'-65 4.550 "'7 

1866-70 4,375 Ii.a3 

i87'-75 5.073 14^)5 

"876-80 4.374 ".8s 

i88i-«5 4,38a 11.63 

1886-90 4,3a9 11.07 

"891-95 3.9S4' "0-39 

1 Stuiitict foi 1893 omitted (nol obtainable). 
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3o6 Serious Crime in France 

French statistics evidently support the English. The 
totals of most serious crime show a persistent decrease in 
actual numbers, from more than 7,000 to less than 4,000 
persons held for trial ; while in proportion to population the 
diminution is far more than half, from 22.38 to 10.39, foi* 
each 100,000 inhabitants. This is encouraging. But do 
these figures tell " the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth?" Many persons doubt the competency of 
statistics as witnesses at all times, but especially perhaps in 
criminal matters. Let us look very closely and critically, 
but I trust not wearyingly, at them for a moment, to get a 
glimpse of the strong currents at work beneath the quiet 
surface of this sheet of crime ; and see whether, like a great 
Gulf Stream, some marked change in judicial procedure 
may not have borne silently away a large portion of these 
French criminals, simply to deposit them in other tables of 
statistics? What do expert statisticians think of the relia* 
bility of the evidence presented by these figures, so labo- 
riously and carefully collected during seventy years of 
modern life? The great object is to find the truth, irre- 
spective of any theory whatsoever, and truth is not always 
easy to discern. 

Reasons for Decrease in tkt Totals of Seriouf Crime. 
From 1826 to 1855 the average annual number of 
prisoners held for trial before the French courts of Assize 
did not vary greatly, but in proportion to population there 
was a sensible decrease, from 22.38 per 100,000 at the be- 
ginning of the period, to 19.85 at the close. After 1855, the 
totals deCEcase rapidly — a decrease accentuated in 1870 
under the influence of war, when by far the lowest total, 
3,501, was reached. [Laws silent in the midst of arms: 
society disorganized.] Then followed a reaction and some- 
what larger numbers, falling again from 1875-80 and con- 
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tinuing to decline until the present time, when the figures 
again fall below 4,000, and continue there. The principal 
cause of the reduction since 1855 is the custom, more and 
more generally observed, of passing over the aggravating 
circumstances of certain crimes in order to bring ofienders 
before the correctional tribunals, which inflict a surer, 
though lighter penalty. This- practice, called " la correction- 
aetisation," has thus come about in the interest of the social 
welfare, because juries oftentimes refused to convict where 
punishments they deemed too heavy would surely follow 
under the law, aiid also to diminish the expenses of criminal 
prosecutions. By this practice France has accomplished 
much the same result as England by the repeal of old and 
cruel laws, and the enactment of lighter penalties. In both 
countries, the growing moral sense of the community 
demanded less severe punishment, if evil acts were to be 
punished as crimes. The reply to this demand, in milder 
criminal procedure, has brought to both nations increased 
criminal prosecutions before the lower courts ; additions to 
the acts punished as crimes, and a consequent multiplication 
of criminals. Laws of 7th August and 1 8th October, 1848, 
permitted the introduction of this extra-legal "corrcction- 
naltsation" into the French courts. In the statistics for 
1S56-60 its great influence is plainly manifest. It has be- 
come a firmly seated judicial custom, and is said to be con- 
ducted with much discernment and justice. A law of 1863 
has also contributed to reduce the number of prisoners 
(prevenus) tried before a jury, by placing certain crimes, 
such as cuts and blows, corruption, false witness in certain 
caiies, and menaces within the jurisdiction of the inferior 
courts. But after making full allowance for correction- 
altzatioii, French statisticians believe that the amount of 
serious criminality has Certainly been diminished. The 
thirty years before this system of extenuating circumstances 
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3o8 Austria and Italy 

was introduced, show a very considerable decrease \a pro- 
portion to population; and during the fifteen years lS8l 
to 1895, when the effects of the changed procedure and 
of the legislation of 1863 may be considered to have worked 
themselves out, the decrease has also been noteworthy, both 
in actual number of offenders and in proportion to popu- 
lation. 

In England, as we have seen, the need of lighter punish- 
ments, if malefactors were to continue criminals, resulted in 
the direct legal transfer of large classes of offenders to the 
jurisdiction of the inferior courts. This change was intro- 
duced in 1855, and in 1879 its sphere of influence was very 
greatly extended. The effect upon the statistics was imme- 
diate ; not diffused over a long period of time, as in France. 
Tharefore we can the more easily and accurately make 
allowance for it, and may rest secure in the belief that Eng- 
lish judicial statistics since 1858 reveal the truth as to the 
great decrease of serious criminality throughout the nation. 

Girmany does not separate her statistics of serious crime 
from those of minor ofTeoces. The great recent growth of 
her delinquency, as a whole, has already been noted, and its 
more searching examination later will reveal some interest- 
ing and important tendencies in the modern march of crime. 

Austria and Italy have been passing through great politi- 
cal changes and developments since i860. The progress in 
modem forms of industry and trade has also been note- 
worthy. In both nations the criminal population has been 
increasing with startling rapidity. Have serious criminals 
multiplied in like proportion ? For Austria, apparently yes, 
at first sight. The totals mount rapidly from i860 to 1880, 
only to be followed by an almost equally rapid fall during 
the ten years from 1886 to 1895, so that in proportion to 
population the Austrian statistics show a considerably less 
number of condemned for serious crimes for 1886-95 ^^^ 
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for 1SC6-75. Delites are few in number in Austria, and 
almost half of the persons condemned by the high courts of 
the nation were sentenced to terms of imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding three months, so that much of this criminality is 
really not serious. In Italy, on the contrary, where ofTences 
termed delites are much more numerous and increasing 
rapidly, the totals of most serious crime show a very great 
and persistent diminution. 

Adstbia.— The Total Nuubbb op Pkrsons Conduinbd fob (Serioui) ' 

CUHBS.' 

AmUMl n*nc« fbt PfopoRian pu Cawu. 

S-yfl>r pdiodi- iflc,0QO popnLuoD. ' 

1861-65 18,154 

1871-75 a7.304' 

i88i-«S 3M7S^ 

'8«-9» •»^34l ,„.p, ,8go 

1891-95 aftSaS^ 

Italy.— Total NmBSk of PBSSors Cohdemhid fox Sbuods Cuku n 

THK CotlBTS OF ASSIZB.* 

Ajuma] avcTSfe tax t^oporllai p^ 



'875-79 6,8301 „3„ 

•885-89 4fl5a\ ,3^a 

1890-93 3.a97^ 

In Scotland the number of criminals sentenced to long 
terms of penal servitude has fallen to less than one-fifth dur- 
ing fifty years. 

> Almost halt Iheie penoni were condemaed to tenni o( unpriwinnaat not a- 
cecding three montlu. 

■See SfBtistisehe Menatsckrijl (1899), 35 Neae Folge, 4; Di. Hugo Hoegel, 
pp. 378-9; and Sulla Statuliea dtUa Diiinfmtma ■« Vari Slati d'Eurefa, 
A. Boko, p. 57. 

■Ettimate from iS69ceiiiiu. 

*See Annuuri* SUUUHm lUlutn* (1895), p«ge 363. 
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Seri<ms Crime in Spain 



ScoTUMD.— Total Nuubu op Pbuons Skktenccd to Pimal Suviiudi 
(PBOU Tkbbb Ybau to Lirs Psnaltv.) 



I876-S1 161 

1S81-86 181 

1886-91 10* 

i«9«-9S 79 

1896 8S 



fcc s-yar pcriodi. 

i**fr-S' 433 

»"S*-S* 337 

1856-61 337 

1861-66 ao7 

1866-71 310 

1S71-76 163 

Spain. Delites, which have been rapidly increasing 
among the most progressive and highly civilized nations in 
recent years, are, in Spain, united in the statistics with more 
heinous crimes, and the two together show a decided de- 
crease. Even when contraventions, under the code, are 
added to these figures of serious criminality, the result is a 
diminution since 1888. This does not bode well for the 
upward growth of civilization in the Iberian Peninsula. 

Srux. — Total Numbir of Pkuons Condkhned for Both Siuoni Crimu 

AI*t> DiLrras VHDBK TUB PBMAL CODE. 

AuuiJ TTTy n ton Proportion p«T r*—*.a 

t-ycu-pciiodl. 11x1.000 populuioo. '-™"»- 

1883-85 aa,853 

i»«6-90 3^405 

«>9>-9S «>,ioa 

1896 19.6*3 

Official records of the criminal classes reveal, therefore, 
a notable decrease in the total amount of serious crime 
among the most civilized and progressive nations of modern 
times. We know that justice is becoming more sure — the 
proportion of convictions to acquittals having very generally 
grown larger — while we have good reason to believe that 
the pursuit of criminals has become more keen and success- 
ful ; and therefore, it is most probable that the great de- 
crease recorded in the statistics is exceeded by the actual 
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facts, could we obtain theai. For, increased probability of 
arrest, and added likelihood of conviction, if guilty, would 
necessarily mean increased statistics of serious crime, if such 
existed. Social punishment does not seem to be powerless 
against delinquency. 

But is it not possible that some crimes, and those per- 
haps the most dangerous, have increased; although this 
does not appear in the statistical totals, because of the 
diminution under other, less serious, forms ? This is not the 
case. Certain old and most heinous crimes, such as treason 
and piracy, have almost disappeared, while others, murder, 
homicide' and most serious wounding (dangerous to life), 
etc., show a marked decrease. Meanwhile criminals have 
very greatly multiplied under relatively new and easeatially 
modern forms of serious crime, such as the many kinds of 
business fraud, forgery and fraudulent bankruptcy. 

The records of these offences tell a most interesting and 
instructive story to those who read aright : a story of chang- 
ing crimes with changing times. Governments are now too 
powerful, too well protected by repeating rifles and breech- 
loading cannon to be overthrown by an angry mob, armed 
with the plunder of the gunshops. "It is surely not a mere 
coincidence that revolutions and insurrections, so frequent 
in Europe until 1848, should have entirely ceased since the 
transformation in arms."' A German socialist, Bebel, gave 
the true reason for this great change, when he said, in 1890: 
"I have already told what the result of a rsvolution would 
be, carried on by 200,000 men at most, in this epoch of 
repeating guns and Maxim cannon ; we should be miserably 
shot down like sparrows." Armed rebellion has become too 
dangerous and too hopeless a form of crime to be indulged 
in. The traitor, as a criminal, has practically ceased to exist. 
Social pressure has been eminently successful against bim. 
' S«e next p>S'- ' Scignobot, p. 67J. 
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The seas have been swept clean of pirates, for the vast 
development of international trade and commerce made this 
absolutely necessary', and the navies of the civilized world 
speedily accomplished the task. Modern weapons and pow- 
erful explosives have brought us peace at home and peace 
upon the ocean. Are we learning to love peace now for its 
own sake? Crime is certainly taking a less impulsive and 
passionate, a more crafty and cautious form. Men are 
learning to curb their tempers under the rule of law. Not 
only is the hasty blow that causes death, or danger to life 
and limb, more rare, but common wounding by cuts and 
blows — which seemed too natural and human and unimport- 
ant to be punished as crime until modern times — this also, 
with our growing sense of mutual rights and duties, in more 
peaceful times, has been made widely criminal; and for 
some nations, as in England and even passionate Italy, the 
large totals of such crimes show a decrease — a marked de- 
crease in proportion to population. (See table on next page.) 
Notice the very large amount of serious wounding in 
Austria, and Spain (where the numbers would seem far 
larger in proportion to the population), as compared with 
the small number of convictions for such offences in Eng- 
land, Germany and France. But in the last named country, 
the practice of correctionalizaUon is probably responsible for 
the practical disappearance of serious wounding from the 
statistics ; such ofTences being generally transferred to the 
jurisdiction of the correctional tribunals, and included 
among the lighter cuts and blows. Naturally, also, the 
increase in medical skill, and in the promptness of medical 
attendance among all civilized nations have contributed 
largely to decrease the number of wounds now dangerous 
to life and limb, and also the number of homicides, by 
putting many cuts and blows into a less heinous category 
of crime. 
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Germany. A careful study of the great recorded increase 
of crime in Germany, under the less serious forms of wound- 
ing, political offences, fraud, delites of immorality and lust, 
reveals two most interesting facts. 

First. That this multiplication of criminals is directly 
traceable to the rapid progress of the nation from a less to 
a more complex civilization ; to the great wave of industrial- 
ism n9w sweeping over the land, crowding the population 
into factory towns and large cities, those centres of modem 
progress, culture, democracy and enlightenment ; and to the 
consequent greatly increased interest of the masses in the 
political, social and economic problems of the day. 

Second. That many minor cuts and blows are being 
changed, even now, in Germany, from mere torts, prose- 
cuted or left unpunished at the pleasure of the person 
injured, into crimes, punished by society as wrongs against 
the nation. The old laws of tort, relating to such minor 
harms to the person, have not been repealed, but offences 
under them have only just about kept pace with the growth 
of population. The great increase in such cuts and blows 
has been placed by society, because of increasing need for 
repression, under the head of crime. Judicial and penal 
authorities, representing the nation, have been interpreting 
more rigorously the laws relating to perilous (gefahrliche) 
wounds ; which, although not really serious, are punished as 
true crimes under the Code. Under this head have been in- 
cluded not only cuts with a knife or other dangerous weapon 
or instrument, but even slight blows or Injuries occurring in 
wordy quarrels or disputes, which frequently arise where 
many people are closely crowded together. It will be re- 
membered that in the early years of the nineteenth century 
such conduct was not yet criminal in England. A clearer 
perception of what is necessary for the general welfare under 
new industrial conditions has occasioned this great change 
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3 1 6 Cily Crime and Country Crime 

in both nations ; bringing with it increased social pressure 
to stamp out these evil acts, creating new forms of crime 
and rapidly enlarging the number of criminals. 

The German statistics show far more crime in the city 
than in the country. Thus, from 1891 to 1895, there were 
1080 crimes per 100,000 inhabitants in the country districts, 
while in the cities (of more than 20,000 people) the propor- 
tion was about 1400. Moreover, the character of the 
delinquency is very different: in the city crimes of fraud 
and cunning, light wounds and rebellion against authority ; 
in the country crimes of ferocity and malicious damage. 



Critao. CitT. Coustnr. 

Violence ukI ontnget agwnat tothority .... 83 33 

Light iTovndi 6S 56 

Ootiagei againtt chulitjr 13 * 4 

ProcarioK 31 1 

Scnomtheft 37 30 

Snqiletlieft 6S 56 

UnUwfnl appropriation 109 37 

Freud 63 3a 

Seriomwoiuidmg 1.3 a.i 

L«M tetioQ* woondlnc 126 160 

Milicioiu damage 36 40 

The Statisticians report that the great prevalence of light 
wounds in the German cities appears to be provoked by the 
crowding of the population, the change from a quiet agri- 
cultural life to a nervous industrial existence, and to the 
abuse of liquor; while greater participation in politics in- 
duces violence and outrages against authority, and increased 
delites against the state and public order. 

The crowding of men and women together in factories, 
together with the increasing economic difiiculty of establish- 
ing and maintaining a family, have occasioned a large in- 
crease in delites of immorality and lust, the figures having 
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mounted steadily from little more than 3000 condemned in 
1883-85 to over 4000 in 1891-95, Other crimes against the 
family (bigamy, incest and adultery) are also increasing, 
while the number of those condemned for procuring is 
mounting higher and higher ; but this last is in part caused 
(as the official publications attest) by increasing social 
pressure to crush out this form of evil, through the more 
rigorous vigilance of the police. 

From 1882 to 1895 fraud increased in Germany by fifty 
per cent., fraudulent bankruptcy by forty-five per cent., and 
forgery of deeds by forty-five per cent. Meanwhile all forms 
of theft, serious and simple, while varying from year to 
year, show at the end of the period a diminution in propor- 
tion to population, and a very slight increase in the actual 
number of criminals. 

All these crimes are more numerous in the cities than in 
the country, as will appear by a glance at the table just 
given. When we note, for each manufacturing province and 
state of Germany, the great increase of crime among young 
men and women, as their number in the factories increases, 
can we doubt that the rapid growth of Germany into a great 
industrial civilization, with its accompaniments of factory 
and city life, is very largely responsible for the astonishing 
increase in the nation's crime, from 329,968 convictions in 
1882 to 463,584 convictions, only fifteen years later, in 
1897? Especially is this evidence (;onvincing when we re- 
member how very large a proportion of all criminals are 
young, and that the years sixteen to eighteen are probably 
the most critical period of a person's life, deciding for many 
whether the later career will be good or bad, socially useful 
or criminal,' 

' Undoabtedly there ue muiy other ci.iuef inflDendng delinqnent? in Geimanjr 
and other Kre«.t modem nttioDi beside iodDStriiJ development aod the inoreue 
of city life. It ii only wiihed to lay Mren upon theie very importiDt OMCt aC 
Ibii time. 
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VouDiptoplcarboth •>»• Y(niD( peoiilc of both 

am,«^p™b„. ssSSS"'^ kL^.^T'ss 

dclitc* (per iDfODQ b- 
habhuti.] 

iHs. itjo. ilfs. iMj. 1I90. itgs. 
Fntioan Pravitutt — 

BnndenbnTg, JDclndiBg Berlin. 150 313 361 63 68 S3 

Pnuuui Sucony 3S0 316 4>9 55 59 66 

Wertphdia 461 550 6ao 33 36 39 

The Kbine Countrj 447 535 615 36 38 50 

P™»« ^59 303 3S9 SS S8 65 

Banna 155 xOb 257 65 77 90 

Saxon; 797 \fi\\ 1,084 56 66 81 

Wnrtembnlg 3S4 344 408 45 48 53 

But this industrial development and growth of cities in 
Germany — is it so very great and sudden as has been here 
implied ? Surely we cannot doubt this either when we con- 
sult the facts. 

The transformation in the life and product of the Germanic 
nation in fourteen years (1882 to 1895) seems almost 
magical. In 1882, of every 1,000 persons in the population, 
188.8 were engaged in agriculture and 161.2 in industry. In 
1895, but 163,8 were engaged in agriculture, while 195.7 
were in industry — a veritable revolution. Notwithstanding 
the large growth of population, which increased by seven- 
teen per cent, in these fourteen years, or from forty-five to 
fifty-two millions, "the agricultural class decreased by 724,- 
148, while the number of operatives increased from 7,340,- 
789 in 1882 to 10,269,269 in 1895, or by about forty per 
cent. Large manufacturing establishments, employing from 
fifty-one to many thousands of operatives, numbered 9,974 
in 1882 and 18,955 ■'^ 1^95- ^^^ annual output of coal has 
mounted from 59,118,000 tons in 1880 to 103,958,000 tons 
|n 1895. The total product of pig iron has been doubled in 
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these sixteen years ; Irom 3,729,00010 5,464,oootons.' Mean- 
while the growth of the city population of Germany has 
been more rapid than anywhere else upon the continent of 
Europe, 

It is during such times of fundamental change, when old 
business ways are becoming unprofitable, and large new 
opportunities for gain arise; when family bonds are broken 
up, and the young and strong depart with hope into untried 
fields of labor; when old legal safeguards are no longer 
sufficient, and new laws have yet to be introduced, and men 
in haste for riches may hurt society and their fellow-men 
almost with impunity, without fear of criminal prosecu- 
tion ; when the new liberty is very dear and largely mixed 
or confused with license — it is precisely then that the social 
standard of right action is rapidly elevated and enlarged ; 
society is educated by the perception of its own necessities; 
new forms of crime'are most rapidly created to guide the 
strong new life into healthy modes of helpful development, 
and the multiplication of criminals goes on apace, and this 
in the wisest and most prosperous of nations. 

But we must not think that the persistent increase of 
crime, under the special forms now prevalent in Germany, 
is a necessary and inevitable accompaniment of industrial 
civilization, at all times and in all its stages. This would be 
manifestly untrue, as is evident from the decrease of these 
same crimes of violence in ',England, It is rather Ihc be- 
ginning of the new life, the formative and transition period, 
the time of most rapid development and sudden progress to 
a higher, more complex civilization, that occasions the 
multiplication of criminals. This was as true of England 
half a centurj- and more ago, as it is true of Germany to-day. 

■The figurei for 1S70 were ^^fioycao loniof coal uid 1,391,0001001 (metric 
of 3,ao4 IbL) oi pig iron. 
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Lock up a healthy country boy in a city house and he 
will be irritable and ill-behaved at hrst. Time alone can 
wont him to his new and physically cramped surroundings. 
Yet the city education may make a more useful man of him, 
lor the city is the chosen home of modern energy, science 
and skill, as well as the great laboratory of practical Chris- 
tian charity, upHfting helpfulness and brotherly love. The 
English people have had time to settle down into the forms 
of industrial and city life, which are no longer new, strange 
and irksome to them. For the displacement of the popula- 
tion from the country to the city, from agriculture to manu- 
facturing and trade, began in England one hundred years 
ago, and had its greatest development about the middle of 
the nineteenth century; while in Germany the transforma- 
tion is far more recent and more sudden. English operatives 
now feel the benefit of the factory and mining legislation, and 
of many other protecting and educating laws, which have 
safeguarded individual life and liberty, increased happiness 
and the social well being, while greatly multiplying criminals. 
In Germany, such industrial and social legislation is being 
even now very rapidly introduced and extended. It is the 
period of sharp transition — of rapid growth — that hurts most. 
The stronger the nation, the more rapid the growth, the more 
independent and liberty loving the citizens, the larger the 
resulting criminality is apt to be. 

But meanwhile, in the midst of all this growth of delin- 
qency, many of the old and most serious crimes are, as we 
have seen, decreasing. Recent statistics of murder and 
homicide for the leading nations of Europe point to some 
very interesting conclusions, when compared with the rank 
of these nations in the modern industrial world, and the 
greater or less diffusion of education among them. 
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Indottrial imok (nlue oi 

niMiDficiDte* produMd 

jreulf in miUiou of 

pound* ttnUng, 1888). Sao 583 485 353 i» 85 

PercenUge ol adnlti able 

loTOtt(i889) 90)1 it% li% sj» ,■,% i»% 

ConrictioDi for mnrdei 

■Bd hoiuicidc per i,- 

oOQfloo of inhibittnti 

(ATcnce fof 10 jttn, 

I886-9S) S.13 S^i ll-SS 15^ A" 44-70' 

Murder and homicide are the crimes of races backward ia 
the diffusion of education, and the development ol modem 
industrial life. They are crimes of the country rather than 
the city ; crimes of a decaying civilization, or of the rough 
edges of an advancing civilization. Within low savage tribes 
such actions arc not crimes. They are left to individual 
vengeance. No idea of moral wrong is connected with 
them at first; no sense of a common injury to society, 
awakening in the community the passionate longing for 
revenge. Until quite late in history, no distinction is made 
even between wilful murder and accidental homicide, and 
both are simply the private affairs of the families directly 
concerned. Very slowly, and long after the coming of 
Christianity among the Anglo-Saxons, did this people grow 
into the belief that murder and homicide are seriously harm- 
ful to the state, and should be punished as crimes. " Open 
morth" (secret homicide), was the first of these evil acts 
thus made distinctly criminal, and even then, it was probably 
the unfairness of the attack, more than the resulting death, 
that originally induced social vengeance; just as highway 
robbery remained even honorable, long after society had 

* It b VMT donbtfol whelher tbs law ii u ttrongl; »nd widaly enforced in SpilD 
u in Italj, which ma; accoont for the •mallei proportionate onmbcr ol homicide* 
recorded. 
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resolved to punish, and succeeded in punishing various forms 
of secret theft as crime. 

Distinctive characteristics of the modern criminal are his 
insistence upon the right of private vengeance,' and his firm 
belief that might makes right, that to the victor belong the 
spoils, no matter how the victory is won. This was also the 
glory of the warlike hero of the " golden days," the robber 
baron of mediaeval ages, and to a large extent of the modern 
politician, with the creed that "politics is politics," and 
who is in "the business" for what he can " make " out of it, 
for himself and for "the boys," his heelers. This has been 
distinctly the creed of the SiciUans and Sardinians in our 
own time. Assassination, highway robbery and cattle steal- 
ing were certainly not crimes among them until very recent 
years. Everywhere was found the strife between classes ; 
everywhere ignorance, superstition and suspicion, with the 
strong conviction that "there is no justice, but only a goad 
for the poor," and that " the best way is to act for oneself," 
for "summary and private justice is better than that of the 
government, which is slow, expensive and evil disposed."* 
Hence the dreaded MafHa : which is, properly speaking, not 
an association, with statutes and officers; but a moral union, 
a tacit consent, traditional among the peasantry, to maintain 
the rights of vengeance as they have inherited them, to 
impose upon the weak and to resist the strong — especially 
the government — not openly, but with concealed, impassive 
force. "They will follow a man for months waiting for a 
fitting time to strike, when an alibi can be proved easily. 
The whole country knows the author of the murderous deed, 
beholds the meshes in which justice is entangled, and when 
it fails they are all happy. Worse yet, murder was done in 
open day, on Sunday, on a public road, among a hundred 

■GiddiDg*, PriHcipia ef Soeialigy, p. laS. 
■Ali>iiio,"Afa^" (tSS5). 
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persons. Nobody saw anything. No one knew what was 
going on. What was it? " Una Sparatina."' 

Highway robbery is the perfected work of the sea 
coast Maffia, as cattle stealing is the specialty of the inland 
agncultural districts ; with these go assassination and homi- 
cide ; and all these deeds were not crimes until recently, for 
the Sicilian people not only did not punish such offenders, 
but even united to uphold and maintain them against the 
nation's laws. 

Nor was it only in the islands — Sicily, Sardinia and 
Corsica — that such misdeeds were prevalent and unrebuked. 
They were common in many mountainous districts of the 
continent, in Spain and Italy, as well. Since the coming 
of a strong central government in Italy, great efforts have 
been made to crush out these ancient forms of evil. The 
country districts are filled with gendarmerie — the roads are 
patrolled. The assassin, the brigand, the highway robber, 
have been hunted down and punished by society. Their 
acts have been made crimes, and in northern and central 
Italy, where industry, commerce and education are rapidly 
developing, such offences are now few in number. But in 
Sicily, where the people, in blind ignorance and fear, have 
all along protected such men and opposed a social barrier to 
their public punishment, the task before the government is 
a very difficult one — not to be solved perhaps until the day 
of popular enlightenment, and of the coming of the modern 
industrial arts among them. 

The number of homicides in Italy, as a whole, has de- 
creased by more than one-third during the seventeen years 
from 1880 to 1897, and this large diminution is a marked 
characteristic of the recent movement of crime in Italy. In 
Spain also, the numbers show a considerable decrease, 
although it is very doubtful if the law is enforced as strongly 
' IhiiL, Arthivit dt Ptithiatria, n, 430-440. 
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there as in Italy, Among the other nations of Europe, 
murder and homicide have long since become veiy excep- 
tional crimes, and they are decreasing still. 

Many people associate the various forms of criminal 
delinquency with difTerent races ; as, crimes of passion and 
physical violence with the hot-blooded Latin race, and 
cooler, more calculating crimes with the nations of northern 
Europe. But, in reality, the character of a nation's crime 
depends far more upon the degree and form of social 
development attained, than upon difTerences of race and 
geographical position. These deeds of murder, brigandage 
and robbery, so very prevalent even now in parts of Spain 
and Italy, were no less abundant in England a few centuries 
ago. In the United States such actions are more numerous 
among the ignorant, degraded and brutal " white trash " and 
low negroes of the South, and in regions of abandoned 
farms in New England. They have accompanied the march 
of civilization westward, and are very prevalent on the Iron- 
tiers, where social life is rough, and physical strength and 
ability to shoot well and quickly are more highly esteemed, 
and indeed far more necessary, than many of the quiet and 
more sober virtues of the Eastern States.' 

In general, there are three distinct stages in the history of 
any action which becomes a crime : 

First: The action is not a crime. It remains entirely un- 
punished, and no idea of moral evil is connected with it; or 
it is repressed only by individual and family vengeance, and 
is essentially a private affair. 

Second : Society grows into the belief that such conduct is 

'Crime at Cap« Noia«, the ti«v gold region of Aluktu S«o Fnudtco, 
Jul]' 8th, 1900. (Id New York ■' Sun," Jnlj 9tb.) " According to ■ letter imt 
received here, ciime is nrnpant at Cape Nome. The vrriler of the letter, who ii 
F. C. Grave*, a proipector, Kate* tbu 'murder ii an everf-day occorrence' and 
■uicidet ' average three or four a day.' " 
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bad for the general welfare. How? The act is recognized as 
an evil — perhaps a sin — at first, by the wiser, the more in- 
telligent, more Christian portion of the community. Others 
are converted to this belief. Society resolves upon punish- 
ment, and gradually succeeds in inflicting it, thus making 
the action a crime and multiplying criminals; educating, by 
this means, the lower masses of the people into the feeling 
and the knowledge that such conduct is bad for them, bad 
for all, and wrong — in a word, raising the social standard 
of morality, advancing civilization through crime.' 

Third: Where punishments are wisely chosen, and the 
nation strong and progressing in civilization, social pressure is 
generally successful in diminishing the number of offenders 
under this (now) old form of crime ; and sometimes, with 
the growth of knowledge and changed conditions of life, this 
kind of criminal act disappears from the statistics. The 
nation has conquered — has progressed. This evil has prac- 
tically ceased to exist. Life is on a somewhat higher plane. 
Man has become more truly social. 

Curious light is thrown upon social conditions in thirteenth 
century England, by a discussion among the lawyers in the 
time of Bracton, whether the breaking of teeth could be 
punished as crime under the law. " Everything whereby a 
man is disabled from fighting is a mayhem. But what 
shall be said of him who has his teeth broken ; if the break- 
age of teeth is to be adjudged a mayhem ? " And the deci- 
sion was : Yes, " if they are fore-teeth, . . .for teeth of 
this kind assist much to victory." " A man was important 
to the community as a fighting animal, and as such was to 
be socially protected. He who disabled his fellow man from 
active service to the nation in time of war, or in maintaining 
the peace and pursuing criminals at home, was to be con- 

< Of coune tbi* is bat one of the gretC meana by wbich civiliutioii 
' BiactoD, f. 145, b. 3. 
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sidered a criminal so far as the law could make him one. 
Breaking of the back teeth was not crime. A bruise, or 
swelling, from a stick or stone did not count ; neither did 
what was then termed a graze. The wound must be of 
some very considerable length and depth — measured by 
inches — before the law courts would take any notice of it 
whatever. Fain and disfigurement hardly entered into the 
consideration at all. Such was happy England in the good 
old times — "the golden days." Have we not progressed 
somewhat? Now, the enforcement of a social penalty has 
made practically all assaults upon the person criminal. A 
man shall go about his business where he will, in safety, for 
the social welfare demands that this shall be so. 

Turning now to crimes against property, we find that such 
offences, in all the great industrial nations of Europe, divide 
naturally into two main classes with strikingly different 
tendencies; the one class remaining stationary, or even 
decreasing slightly, while the other rapidly increases. The 
first class includes robbery, extortion and theft — old forms 
of crime. In the second are the many forms of fraud, forg- 
ery and fraudulent bankruptcy — essentially modern forms of 
serious delinquency. In general, the worst of the ancient 
offences, robbery, extortion and most serious theft, show 
a decrease, especially when the growth of population is con- 
sidered; while the total of all thefts punished has remained 
practically the same for many years, in proportion to popu- 
lation, for the nations of Europe we have been considering. 
The figures quoted in these tables of special crimes are 
always those of convictions, which would be more likely than 
any other statistics of these offences to show an increase, if 
such existed.' 

■ Thiougbout the Utter cbipten of tfait boali, wbercrer italiilical evidence bu 
been deemed necdsary, the (uthor hu tried to select (hoie ublei which (with 
equd probability of tmth) wonid be le*i likely tbaii otben to favor the concln- 
■ioDi he bimielf believe* la be the true onet. 
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At any rate the statistics prove that the leading civiliza- 
tions of Europe have not been growing worse, so far as these 
ancient forms of crime are concerned. Social punishment 
has apparently been successful against them. But under 
fraud, forgery and fraudulent bankruptcy, modern forms of 
criminal offence against property, the totals of convictions 
are mounting higher and higher in all the strong industrial 
nations o( to-day. The forms of these crimes are ever more 
numerous, (or new laws are continually increasing them. 
Not many years ago such conduct was, for the most part, 
not yet criminal. They are characteristic offences ol our 
modern industrial civilization, hardly found in such nations 
as Spain, which are laggards in this development. They 
are acts most strongly opposed to business security and 
prosperity, to the continued development of modern busi- 
ness methods ; and therefore they have been made serious 
crimes, and many thousands of men criminals, since the com- 
ing of modern forms of trade and commerce, and the wide- 
spread introduction of credit instruments and certificates of 
indebtedness — those essentially modern forms of wealth 
investment. 

Crime is essentially a social product, increasing with growth 
in knowledge, intelligence and social morality, along lines of 
greatest resistance to the new forces and forms of this higher 
social life. The upward progress of civilization has been 
even more strongly marked by the creation of new forms ol 

When a irork fau adTanccd thn* fai towardt it* complelioD, it ii incTiUble th&t 
certain central idea* should be firmly (eaCed in tbe author'* mind, and he wiihci 
to Eoaid u carefullj u ponible igaintt biaied judgment and any distortion of the 
evidence. However, in this connection, it should be said ihat a otefdl *tady o' 
the Judicial Records preceded the writing of any chapter in tbi* book, while lh« 
theory here presented was as yet unformed and nebulou*. 

These statistics may be found grouped in convenient form for reference in 
Prof. A. Bosco'l SuJla Statiitica dtUa Dilinpitnta in Vari SiaH d'Eurofa 
(1898). 
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crime, and the consequent multiplication of criminals, than 
by the successful punishment and diminution, or extinction 
of criminals under ancient forms ol anti- social conduct. 
Great reforms have been introduced by criminal laws and 
made victorious by social punishment. In the next chapter 
we shall behold some of the records of these deeds, this 
social progress to better things. For the statistics of the 
criminal classes are like the sand and clay of the old, old 
earth, forming layer by layer, strata by strata : 

" Whetein the footptinU of Ibeii age 

Are petrified foierei." 

We mnit " not feu to follow out the truth 
Albeit aloDg the precipice's edge." 
Suielf , Burelj, we ihould have " no dread of what 
Ii called for by the initinct of maDkind." 

"The world advances, and in time outfrowt 
The law* that in onr fatbert' day were bett; 
And, doubtlesa, after lu, lome purer icheme 
Will be shaped out by wiser men than we. 
Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 

" Get but the truth once uttered, and 'ti« like 
A star new-born, that drops into its place. 
And which, once ciicliog in its placid roond. 
Not all the tumult of the earth can shake." ' 

* Jamea Ruasell Lowell, A Clanct Bikini Uit Cvrlain. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE TREND OF CRIME IN MODERN TIMES. A BRIGHTENING 
OUTLOOK 

Three ol the most striking characteristics of life in modern 
times are its complexity, its speed, and its liberty of thought 
and action, as compared with all the previous ages of human 
history. We are all becoming specialists to-day, every 
man dependent upon his fellow-men for almost evetything 
he needs and uses. The food we eat, the clothes we wear, 
the knowledge that fills our minds — these come to us from 
the four corners of the earth, through the hands and brains 
of multitudes of human beings, for whom we also labor. 
Even the religious cravings of our nature, those highest and 
most carefully guarded yearnings of man's soul, are nour- 
ished by the truth of God culled now from all the world. 
The man who makes the hundredth part of a watch, the 
twentieth part of a shoe or of a pin, the spinner, the carder, 
the weaver, the employer, must all rely upon the efficiency, 
the activity, the honest dealing of their fellow laborers to 
find a profitable market and secure a continuous demand 
for the goods produced. How very different, all this, from 
the conditions of life among savages, where each household 
— the economic unit — is sufficient, almost, unto itself. How 
very simple in comparison teems the life of the mediaeval 
hamlet, clustered around its protecting castle, where the 
indwellers produced for themselves nearly everything that 
was required, food, raiment, coats of mail, security and 
entertainment. 

C330 
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Modern man must depend upon his fellow man, must rely 
upon society as a whole, to an extent undreamed of even by 
our recent ancestors; lor the struggles and the strikes, the 
business enterprises and speculations, the thoughts and the 
demands of men we have never known, living a thousand 
miles away, may destroy our means of livelihood and ruin 
our life's happiness, and the individual is powerless to defend 
himself. Are we therefore slaves, tossed to and fro and 
crushed by blind titanic forces, the offspring of what is 
known as civilization? Surely not. Where the strength 
and wisdom of the individual, the family, or the little associ- 
ation are insufficient, there the social might steps In to 
define and regulate the mutual relationships and duties of 
men, to defend the right, to educate the people, to promote 
upward progress toward the social ideal — the ideal of the 
national type — by wise laws and penalties, strongly enforced, 
creating crimes and multiplying criminals. The more sensi- 
tive becomes the social body, the nation, to rights and wrongs* 
great and small ; the more far-reaching and contagious is the 
influence of evil conduct among the classes and the masses 
of the population, the farther must the strong arm of the 
criminal law be extended, for the social welfare demands that 
this should be so. 

Higher evolution means great and increasing complexity, 
specialization, interdependence, and consequent sensitiveness 
of the social life. The harm to one individual becomes more 
and more the injury to all. Society recognizes this, and the 
extension of the field of crime, the field of prohibited action, 
goes on apace. Nor does the criminal law stop, in modem 
times, with negative commands ; it adds positive orders as 
well. Not only, thou shalt not kill, but, thou must have 
thy children educated. Not one of the great, progressive 
civilizations has been able to escape from the necessity of 
increasing, very largely and persistently, its criminal statutes 
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during the nineteenth century. Naturally, the most crying 
evils are first made crimes. Afterwards, the lesser evils be- 
come more noticeable, and their increasing number and 
heinousness demand public attention and punishment. It 
becomes criminal for taskmasters to degrade women and 
children to the level of the brute for mere money gain. 
Factory and mining legislation stamps out these great abuses 
of the new industrialism. The horrors of train wrecking 
cauie intense public indignation and the enactment of ever 
heavier penalties. Embezzlement is made a crime. Society 
begins to punish fraudulent trustees, and those who seek to 
thrive by newly discovered forms of fraud and forgery. 
Common assault and battery becomes a misdemeanor; 
likewise drunkenness. The police of highways, wagons, 
wharves and docks assumes very large proportions. Sani- 
tary and public health statutes are enacted and must be en- 
forced. Public morality is protected. Perilous, but neces- 
sary occupations are made as little dangerous as possible, 
by safeguards compelled by law. Cruelty to children and 
to animals is made increasingly criminal. Public education 
becomes compulsory. Every important new invention en- 
larges sooner or later the field of crime. The harnessing of 
steam, electricity and compressed air for the service of men 
has greatly increased our criminality. How then ? Is there 
anything essentially evil and maleficent in these great forces 
of nature? Surely not. But "their application to modern 
life opens op new sources of temptation and reveals new 
sources of danger. A host of modern inventions or 
manufactured articles having a market value constitute a 
new opportunity for the thief." The modern highway 
robber may get a message from the telegraph wire, " worth 
more to him than a well-filled purse." The stealing of 
power or light from electric lines by tampering with the 
meters, these are petty acts of crime easily and often com- 
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mitted. But not only has the theft of electricity been made 
criminal. Even its gift to certain persons and its acceptance 
by them are declared crimes in some communities. Thus, 
in Nebraska, officers or agents of telephone and electric 
light companies " are forbidden to give free or reduced rates 
to any city or village official," under penalty of heavy fine 
and imprisonment for alt parties concerned. Where over- 
head electric wires crowd our city streets, kite-flying be- 
comes a crime, for the strings, entangled in the wires, divert 
the current, causing loss of valuable power and interruption 
of business. In addition to the ancient crime of horse- 
stealing, we have, in modern days, the theft of bicycles and 
automobiles. Stealing of rides on railway cars is prohibited 
by many statutes, but ticketless tramps still travel at their 
leisure, despite the laws. Jumping on or off cars in motion 
is likewise prohibited, and it is a criminal offence for railroad 
companies to charge extortionate transportation rates, or to 
discriminate against individuals. The introduction of pe- 
troleum " blazes luridly in penal codes." The discovery 
of anaesthetics was a very great blessing to sufTering human- 
ity ; but New York State has recently made the possession 
of such drugs, with intent to administer to any person, with- 
out the direction of a duly licensed physician, a felony, 
punishable by ten years' imprisonment at hard labor in state 
prison.* Laws prohibtring the adulteration of food, candy 
and milk are very numerous and necessary. Social pressure 
against gambling is increasing. Of liquor laws there are a 
legion. Cigarettes must not be sold or given to minors; 
and children must not frequent pool or billiard rooms, un- 
less with the written consent of their parents. A multitude 
of other new social prohibitions could easily be mentioned 
here, but to what use? The reader will find them on every 
side of him in real life, yet they probably do not worry or 
' MBximnm u 
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annoy him greatly. Many of them certainly create new 
crimes and multiply criminals, for the laws are enforced. 
Others, as certainly, do not have this result; for society 
does not, and sometimes does not wish to inflict the penal- 
ties. This tendency is shown in an extreme and somewhat 
ludicrous form at the close of an interesting article by S. J. 
Barrows upon " New Crimes and Penalties " in the United 
States." 

'* What would Draco and Solon have thought of such laws, 
. . . after reading, as the writer has done, 30,000 pages of 
legislation in the forty-five states — all of it less than two 
years old ? Suppose, for instance, that Draco took it all 
seriously, and imagined that all the laws we passed were 
meant to be enforced. Suppose they really were enforced, 
and that the Greek lawgiver should make a tour of the 
prisons and jails of the United States. Imagine him asking 
a score of convicts why they had been convicted." 

" I," said an Alabama man, " have been sentenced to thirty 
days for jumping ofT a train while in motion," " I," said a 
Virginian, " rode a horse on the sidewalk through an un- 
incorporated village, and am in prison for sixty days." " I," 
said another Virginian, " killed a partridge on the second 
day of February in Cumberland county, and am in prison 
for thirty days." "I," said a California woman, "am a 
nurse, and I neglected to report to a doctor that a baby's 
eyes became inflamed within two weeks after birth. I am in 
prison for six months." " I," said a Tennesseean, " ' lobbied ' 
with the legislature." "You mean bribed it?" asked Draco. 
"Oh, no, I just 'lobbied,' but L did not address my argu- 
ments ' solely to the judgment,' and so I am ' in ' for five 
years." An Adonis from the same state curled his mustache : 
"I fell in love with a young lady at a Tennessee boarding 
school. In a rash moment I ventured to loiter on the op- 

» TKt Fermn, Ju>„ 19C30, pp. 539-^1. 
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posite aide of the street, and I threw a kiss[]to her. Now I 
have thirty days to serve in the county jail." 

" By Jupiter ! " exclaimed Draco. " It is all very well for 
you to swear by Jupiter," said a man from New Jersey ; 
" but I made the mbtake of swearing by the name of Jesus 
Christ, and so I have two years to serve." " I," said a New 
York man, " tampered with an automatic ballot machine, and 
for the next five years I shall labor for the benefit ol l^he 
state," "I," said another New Yorker, "was calling on a 
friend in the upper story of a sky-scraper, and I ventured to 
drop some of my advertising circulars down the letter-chute. 
Unfortunately, I had forgotten to address them. So I got 
five days." " I," said a New Jersey man bitterly, " did not 
drop my ad. into a letter-chute ; I wish I had. I made the 
mistake of putting it up on the Palisades, and I am sen- 
tenced to three years for disfiguring the landscape." "As 
to advertising," said a lawyer from Washington,"! ventured 
to solicit divorce business by an advertisement in a news- 
paper, and now I shall read my newspapers in jail for the 
next six months." " I can go you one better," said a Penn- 
sylvania criminal. " I thought it would be a compliment to 
my country to print my advertisement on a picture of the 
American ^%%. The court thought differently, and I am in 
seclusion for six months." " You ought to live in South 
Dakota," said a bystander. " I did the same thing, and 1 
got off with a five-dollar fine." "But be thankful you do 
not live in North Dakota," said another criminal. "I ven- 
tured to oi^anize a 'trust.' I thought I might promote 
trade by lessening competition ; now I have ten years in 
which to reflect upon my conduct." " I," said a Wisconsin 
man, "sold some impure ice, and 1 shall spend the winter in 
the county jail." " Well I you have my company," said a 
Wisconsin baker. "I ventured to sleep in my bakery. My 
first offence cost me $50 a night; and the second $100 a 
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night. For the third offence I had to pay $250 a night. 
And now, to even things up, I am lodging six months in jail, 
at the expense of the state." "It all happens in the course 
of business," said a Michigander. "I thought it was all 
right to buy an empty beer bottle stamped with the brewer's 
name. My mistake costs me ninety days in jail." ... 
" Well, be thankful you don't keep a boarding house in Vir- 
ginia," a Southerner remarked. " I failed to put up a sign 
which the law laid must be in Roman letters not less than 
one inch square, ' Imitation Butter Used Here,' and now I 
am a jaiUboardcr myself for six months." . . . 

Perhaps, to close the interview, which might go on almost 
indefinitely, we can imagine two prisoners from Tennessee 
saying : " Well, you are all low-grade criminals. You are 
nothing but misdemeanants; we have the honor to be fel- 
ons." " You are, perhaps, murderers," said Draco, his face 
brightening at the thought of some crime with which he 
might be familiar. " Yes, we are both murderers. I mur- 
dered some fish with dynamite — a Greek word, you know — 
and am ' in ' for three years. And my friend here murdered 
some trees without the consent of the owner, and he also is 
' in ' for three years." 

Would Draco think the world had grown better, or that 
it had grown worse, and would he note it as an occasion for 
modem thanksgiving that the Americans live under milder 
laws? 

One great difference, however, these ancient law-givers 
would find between their time and ours. The laws of the 
American people bear a very close and intimate relation to 
their life. Right or wrong, good or bad, they are not im- 
posed by external authority or by an aristocratic class. 
They are made by the people themselves. Whether en- 
forced or not, the laws embody the ethical sentiment of the 
American people, and reflect the spirit and the character- 
istics of American civilization. 
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What then? Is modern man becoming helplessly, and 
ever more and more firmly, bound around by the myriad 
twisting and constricting tentacles of a kind of social devil- 
fish — the criminal law — sucking the life and the individuality 
out of him, and preventing growth in almost every direction 
by increasing pressure and punishment? Is this the final 
outcome of our boasted civilization — that the individual 
shall be met at every turn by a prohibitory or a mandatory 
statute : Thou shalt not do this — Thou must do that — under 
penalty of the law ; no, not even walk upon the grass, under 
pain of punishment as a criminal? Is not this sheer slav- 
ery, and is not savage liberty {ar better than such bondage ? 

Dryden once had a dream : 

" What wild in wood* the noble nnge no." 

But how painfully different was the truth. The free, 
untrammeled, primitive man, meeting with his fellows to 
form the "social contract" of Jean Jacques Rousseau, had 
absolutely no existence in real life. The farther back we 
trace human society, the more is the individual savage the 
slave of his superstitious fears, crawling in abject obedience 
under a mass of semi-religious or demoniac observances, 
compared to which the Aztec or Babylonish tyrannies were 
easy and pleasurable. 

Liberty is very far from being a natural, original and fun- 
damental right of man. On the contrary, its history shows 
a very slow and painful development. True liberty has 
been won by man for man in the progress of the ages, with 
the growth of civilization, and by the might of law. It is 
being won and amplified to-day.* 

Do not let us confuse liberty with license. License is 
absolute freedom from restraint. A man may kill himself 
or his fellowman if he wills and has the power. Liberty 
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is also freedom ; but freedom within limits, found necessary 
for the preservation of a like freedom for our brother man, 
and for the maintenance of the general welfare. It is pre- 
cisely such liberty that we are developing in modern times : 
developing by means of law — criminal law. Think of it ! 
Freedom of body, freedom of thought and speech, freedom 
of religious worship and belief — these are all modern achieve- 
ments, guaranteed by law to-day. Political and civil liberty, 
the right to vote, the right to own property (especially for 
women) ; industrial liberty also — that is, the right to work 
(in general) where and when one wishes — these are forms 
of true freedom, struggled and fought for through the ages, 
established and still developing under the law to-day. 

The key-note of the nineteenth century, writes Gladstone, 
the great English statesman, near the end of his long life, is 
" Hands off," " Strike off the letters." Individual liberty, 
freedom of action and of thought, the opportunity to do 
that which seemcth best, have come to man far more fully 
in this than in any former age of the world's history. The 
unyielding, curiously cramping, despotic customs ol savage 
races are not for us. Yes, strike ofif the fetters, the 
swaddling bands of infant societies, the hard, stem rules 
that hold and tame and socialize the brave, but cruel and 
passionate boyhood of mankind; for the leaders of the 
human race, the great Aryan civilizations, no longer need 
them, or most ol them. They have grown strong through 
social discipline. They have learned through long cen- 
turies ol drill in nature's school to walk upright, physically, 
mentally, and to some degree morally. It is no longer im- 
peratively necessary, as in ancient days, to unite every 
available social force for the mere preservation of the 
social life against disruptive violence within the group and 
blood-thirs^ enemies without, ever eager, ever ready to 
attack at the first evidence ol weakness. The world is be- 
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coining a less cruel, a far saler place to live in. Not only 
are the rights of fellow-citizens enlarged, protected and re- 
spected, at least within the letter and beneath the shield of 
law, but there are international rights and duties, an inter- 
national customary law as well. We shudder with horror 
when ambassadors, legations, women and children, or un- 
armed and wounded prisoners of war are slaughtered by the 
Chinese ; but the masses of the yellow race regard all such 
as enemies, and think it right to kill them. The preserva- 
tion of the Chinese Empire, the maintenance ol its ancient 
religions and ways of life, they believe demand such bar- 
barous actions. Our early ancestors held much the same 
ideas. Even Charlemagne, the great hero of early European 
Christianity, did not hesitate to slaughter thousands of 
brave, unarmed Saxons, who had voluntarily surrendered 
themselves, when he thought the welfare of the Franktsh 
Empire and the spread of the Christian religion demanded it 
Yet, as a rule, he was far more kind and generous to enemies 
than other conquerors of that olden time. 

As the nations grow larger and more civilized the sphere 
of war is becoming gradually more exclusive. That is, 
organized hostilities are becoming practicable only between 
lai^e social groups, and probable only for a comparatively 
few great causes. Meanwhile, the sphere of crime is becom- 
ing rapidly more inclusive. Men who formerly would have 
been enemies, because members of petty, independent, 
hostile groups, have become criminals to-day, through 
inclusion in a single commonwealth. The amount of 
war is decreasing; the amount of crime is increasing. 
Industry and commerce, Christianity and education, are 
strongly opposed to warfare, at any rate between the 
leaders of the world's civilization ; but they are persist- 
ently demanding and securing new social prohibitions for 
the punishment of evils formerly disregarded. The brother- 
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hood of men seems less vistooary than of old, for the wide- 
spread flowering of Christian love in manifold forms of 
practical charity and wise, uplifting helpfulness, is truly 
marvelous in this our day. Even the rights of animals to 
kindness and the law's protection have been recognized and 
enforced by the humanitarian spirit of the age. Social 
morality is growing increasingly sensitive to little rights and 
wrongs. Small evils are being made crimes as well as great 
ones. The standard of right action, to which every citizen 
must conform at his peril, is being raised far higher than of 
old, and one result of this it seen in the largely increased 
volume of crime and criminals among the nations of modem 
Europe ; while the success of this education through social 
punishment in moralizing and uplifting the people, is plainly 
manifest in the decreasing statistics for many old and serious 
forms of crime, and indeed for many ancient misdemeanors 
also. 

The great nations of the earth have nothing to fear from 
their rapidly increasing totals of criminality. They but 
evidence the rise to higher and higher planes of social 
morality and intelligence, and reveal the care with which 
upward progress is being fostered and safeguarded by the 
creation and enforcement of new and wise criminal laws. 
Even the coming of freedom, that crown of the nineteenth 
century, makes necessary many new forms of crime. Per- 
sonal liberty is a priceless gift, but it is also a most danger- 
ous possession : dangerous both to the man himself and to 
the society of which he is a member. For unless the indi- 
vidual be well developed intellectually, morally and socially, 
liberty is very apt to degenerate quickly into license. Hence 
the absolute necessity for compulsory public education in 
our great modern civilizations. The ignorant weakling may 
drift very easily into minor criminality, while the rebellious 
social laggard will deliberately choose anti-social, selfish con- 
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duct, and believe be has the right to do so. Both the 
temptations and the opportunities for such action are be- 
coming ever more numerous ; and therefore, society, while 
enlarging the sphere of individual liberty and life in vayz 
made possible by the advance of civilization, and now neces- 
sary for its continued progress, must defend itself by the 
large increase and stern enforcement of prohibitory statutes. 
* Probably the men of each generation think that the new 
laws of their age create for the most part only minor forms 
of crime. The more heinous evils have long ago been made 
criminal by their ancestors." Undoubtedly we think this 
to-day. The typical crimes of our age are known as contra- 
ventions or misdemeanors ; termed often minor offences, 
although some of these modern forms of delinquency are 
recognized, even now, as no less socially dangerous than 
many ancient forms of so-called serious crime.* 

Yet, upon the whole, it is surely true that the new forms 
of crime are far less deadly to the social life than are the 
ancient forms. Thus, the traitor is somewhat more danger- 
ous to the community than the forger ; the murderer than 
the man who neglects to educate his children ; the thief than 
the common drunkard. 

On the other hand, new social prohibitions are far more 
numerous, and occasion more criminal acts, than do the 

> Tbu, wben the field of crime «u being bt^I'T extended In EngUnd and 
Wales, by the nunmaiy jariidiction oi joiticei, uid the energy of a diadplined 
army of police — two mode* of increawng and widening locial prewnie — we read 
in the police retnnu for 1857 (^AcettitiU and Paptri, p, ii) : "The offences with 
which thii laige nombci of penont were chacged repreieDt, in a great degree, the 
vices, rather than the crimei of the population. The offence Gnt in niagnitade 
ii aManlt" Common ananlls number 60,695 ; asMolti on peace officen, ■;^75o; 
and aggravated aManlti on women and cbildren, 2,584, In 1896 the nnmbeis 
under these three formiof crime are 59,051, 13,315 and 1.743. "^^ decrease in 
proportion to population is, of conne, in greater — from 403.44 (1857-61) to 
337.90 (1896). Social prcMore item* to be inecetafol here. 

■ See chsf). i, pp. 15-16, and Stephen, i, 489. 
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ancient penal statutes. In fifty yean, from the beginning of 
the reign of Queen Victoria, no less than 5,344 enactments 
have been added to the statute-book;' and perhaps nothing 
in the old Laws of the Realm causes more surprise than the 
paucity of legislation, even until the nineteenth century. Is 
it wonderful that the amount of crime has so greatly in- 
creased when such a multitude of actions, formerly unpun- 
ished, have been made criminal under the law? Yet are not 
these prohibitory statutes, in the main, wise and called for 
by changes and developments in social life? Have we not 
grown to believe in the necessity of factory and mining 
legislation, in sanitary laws, in the prohibition of cruel^ to 
children and animals, and in compulsory education? Every 
one of these great and wise reforms was introduced, in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, only after long and bitter opposition by 
a large and influential portion of the nation, and not alone 
by the uneducated. 

All the leading civilizations of the world have been ad- 
vancing along this same path ; have been hastening, and 
enforcing this progress upon their people by the creation oE 
a multitude of new laws and the rigorous punishment oi 
offenders under them. In the German Empire, from 1882 
to 1895, new legislation increased the number of delites, 
punishable under the Code, from 323 to 447, or by 38 per 
cent. The growth of population in Germany is very rapid, 
exceeding that of most European countries, and during this 
period it increased from 45 to 52 millions, or by 17 per 
cent. ; but the number of forms of conduct punished as 
criminal under the Imperial Code increased more than twice 
as rapidly as the population. Do we wonder that the Ger- 
man statistics should testify to a very great and continued 
increase of criminality, " notwithstanding that education is 
so diffused, and the flowering of industry and commerce so 
iB«Mat,p.337. 
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rapid and successful that other nations, even though more 
rich, begin to fear being vanquished?'" Nay, it is because 
of these very things, this wonderful development, that new 
penal legislation is necessary; and thus the multiplication 
of criminals is at once both a result of this upward growth, 
and a cause of its continuance, and of the nation's prosperity. 
As the author, just quoted, tells us, in his valuable little 
pamphlet upon "The Statistics of Delinquency in Europe:" 
"The increase ol delites (i. e., new social prohibitions) in 
Germany, both those of the Code and those provided for 
by other laws, has been continuous and progressive. That 
these last have been more than tripled, during less than 
fifteen years, is due to the deliberate intention to extend 
imperial legislation specially concerned with the tutelage of 
the laboring classes ; and it is but natural that infractions 
also should have increased, with the introduction of these 
laws upon the cleanliness and healthfulness of factories, 
Upon workmen's insurance and the orderly arrangements of 
labor." 

The growing mass of the criminal population of Germany 
is registered in the official records of the convicted, as 
follows : " 

GKBMA)nr.^THE ToTAi. NvMBu OP CoNTicnoNs fok Cuih uhdbk thz 
iHPniAi. CODi AND Sfbciai. Laws of the Emfibb. 

■Cunst uniiut t^mX taoA 

ihtCodc •pcoilUwt. tbcGodt. apc^Um. 

3»3339 «.i*9 1890 37W6o 9,190 

1883 334.410 5>7i8 1891 381,816 9,348 

1884 340.»8i 5,796 1893 410,838 11,499 

1885 33MS9 6.838 1893 414.*57 '5.74* 

* 345.6a8 7.372 1894 437.657 18,453 

348,595 7.744 i«9S 433.697 ».S'4 

343,450 8,315 1*96 434.359 33,640 

1889 360.331 9.333 1897 439.535 34«9 

'SmBomo. 

■ Sec Statuak da DtmUehtM Rtidu, 18S8, 1893, 1896-8. 
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The persistent comiag of this social and industrial legisla- 
tion — this legislation of social guardianship — is one of the 
most distinctive characteristics of the modern state. Not 
one of the great industrial civilizations of Europe has been 
able to escape from the necessity of creating such laws in 
ever larger amount. This is no less true of England, the 
home of free trade, where business interests have prospered 
so long and very greatly under doctrines of individualism 
and laissez faire that they have been exalted almost into a 
national creed — than it is true of Germany, where the oppo- 
site doctrine of paternal oversight and regulation, even of 
the minutest details of life, is accepted as a most important 
function of the government. 

The effect of this new legislation upon the criminal popu- 
lation must be looked for under contraventions or misde- 
meanors, and especially under transgressions of special laws. 
The statistics of such offences are precisely those that show 
the greatest and most persistent increase for all the great 
nations of Europe. This new industrial and social legisla- 
tion is, of course, but one of many causes influencing the 
rapid growth of criminality in modern times, but it is 
probably the very strongest and most important of the forces 
in operation, although in Austria, France and Italy polit- 
ical legislation also has been influential. 

Thus Austria, since 1 860, " has renovated most profoundly 
her constitution and political form, has lost and acquired a 
province, and — through the midst of a struggle, ever more 
active, between the nationalities and races that compose her 
population : a struggle in which ethnic and historic causes 
are associated with those of an economic nature — has pro- 
gressed continuously." ' One result is seen in the large in- 
crease of minor offences, administrative, fiscal and economic, 
which have been multiplied during twenty-five years (1871 

> Botco, p. j6. 
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to 1895) in the ratio of four to one. "The enei^ with 
which this nation has renovated, in iarge part, her ordinances, 
and enforced obedience to new legislation, is clearly mani- 
fested in these figures of the penal statistics:"' 

AusTRU. — Tki Totai. Nukses of PnsoNS Condemned foe CoHTRAVENTtOKft 

VNDEE THE CODE AND FOR OTHEX MINOK OFFENCEE PKOVIDID FOB BV 

SfECtAl. Laws. 



lal mnft Hf 5^w pc 



1871-75.... 


■- "34.783 


38.753 


"73.536 


1876-80.... 


.. 316,15* 


66,913 


38^065 


i88i-«s--- 


■■ 375.068 


1 19.405 


494.473 


1886-90..., 


... 383,196 


165,790 


548.986 


1891-94.... 


... 386,3» 


15»,90« 


539.a88 



<33'-7 
|i9Sm 

} »77-" 



Italy. " The principal traits of the movement of crime in 
Italy," writes Professor Bosco, " during the past so years, are 
these : The lessening amount of crimes of violence, especially 
of homicide ; the increase in those of fraud and against the 
authority of the state; and the small variation in those 
against property — robbery and theft." There are, as Professor 
Bosco tells us, two distinct trends of delinquency in modem 
Italy ; one toward crimes of violence, and one toward fraud- 
ulent and political crimes. " These are here associated to- 
gether, although they are properly distinctive of two diverse 
moments of historical evolution. In the other great nations 
of Europe delinquency presents itself therefore in another 
manner than in Italy, with a much greater development of 
the second than of the first type of crime. We are ap- 
proaching the condition of the other states."' The various 
regions of Italy difTer very greatly in the degree and form of 
their civilization. In the northern states modem industrial 

■ BoKD, ppk 57-8. * Iiid.t p. lA. 
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and commercial life is rapidly developing. Central Italy 
remains, as it has long been, essentially the home ol art ; 
while Sicily, Sardinia and Southern Italy are backward 
in civilization and somewhat resemble Spain, both in social 
conditions and in the character of their criminality. There- 
fore it is only natural that we should find in northern Italy 
crimes of fraud, and in southern Italy crimes of violence — 
such being the distinctive expression, in delinquency, of two 
different stages of social development. 

Italy.— Tkb Total Nuubix of Fkrsons Condbmnbd for CoNTRAvzKnoNS 

mmui TKB Code and for Minor Cbimrs Provided for by 

Sprcial Laws. 

AaoDiI nenf* Pioponioapa 



i8«"-8S 1*6,449 S'4-S8 

1886-90 212,658 -) 

>«9'-9S m^3^i 

1896-97 339.808 



740.37 



Turning from the study of these three nations, Germany, 
Austria and Italy, that have recently been developing so 
rapidly, politically, industrially, and intellectually, it is sad to 
contemplate the backward condition of civilization in poor 
old Spain, once the foremost nation of all Europe. 

Philip the Second forbade the education of girls, and ever 
since the women of Spain have continued to be exceedingly 
illiterate. In the entire population of both sexes, only 28)^ 
per cent, know how to write. Religious faith is yet alive 
among them, but has degenerated into superstition and 
mere worship of externals.* Their entire social life seems 
organized within the narrow and worn-out customs of many 
centuries ago. With the exception of a single province, the 
development of industry is very slight. Although Spain 
possesses " some of the best iron fields in the world," she 

' Boaco, p, £0. 
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" imports 30 per cent, of what is used in her foundries," 
paying nearly j^7oo,000 a year for such material. The 
cultivated area of land is believed to have been much greater 
in former times than it is to-day. Ways of earning money 
are few, and the people are ground down by taxation. 
From 1832 to 1888 the average annual accumulation of 
wealth was probably not more than 27 shillings per inhabi- 
tant, while the taxation in 1887 equaled 35 shillings.' The 
nation has repudiated its debts many times, twice within the 
last sixty years, yet the excess of government expenditure 
over public revenues goes on increasing. Politics are thor- 
oughly corrupt and organized upon the spoils system. 
Civil war and the insurrections of her grievously oppressed 
colonies have gone far to ruin Spain. Everywhere through- 
out the peninsula may be seen the mournful effects of the 
economic depression, which, through varying years, becomes 
ever more acute and serious.* 

What effect has all this sutfering, want and ignorance 
upon the nation's criminality? Is crime very prevalent in 
Spain as compared with other states of Europe; and in 
what forms does it manifest itself? 

If we may believe the official statistics, the total of Span- 
ish criminal!^ is not only relatively small, but it is also 
sensibly decreasing at the present time, especially in propor- 
tion to the population. Both delites and contraventions 
under the Code, after beginning to increase from 1883 to 
1890, a time of great improvement in Spanish affairs, in- 
dustrially and politically, have since diminished during the 
later years of deepening economic gloom and of national 
defeat and depression. 
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Spain.— Thk Total Numbbk op Peksohs Cokiieunbd fob Dxutu and 

COHnATSNTIOHS PlUlVlDBD POK BY TKI PSNAL CODK. 

Ddhec. CcBtmcaileu. Tnul Rcconkd OBtnca. 

Aimiul tntx- Ajuiul k««r- ftopor ti oa AdAid] itct- Prnpordoa 

■C fee )-jieu M|a lor s-ytw pa iw^ho ■(( lor j-yev pet loo/mo 

period!. pvriodi. populabon. pcnodi. populatun. 

iM3-«S **^S3 61.335 367-*7 84,188 504.1 

1M6-90 23^05 M.440I ™^83 '''**^ S31.5 

1891-95 ao,i02 69,821/ 89,923 s»M 

1896 *9fin 6M9S 8'."8 

Spanish statistics do not take the slightest notice of crimes 
proceeded against under special laws, those forms ol social 
prohibition which have become in other nations of Europe 
such very important aids and safeguards of modern industrial 
and social progress ; but regard only the ofTenccs punished 
by the Code. Probably beyond its sphere of repression 
there are very few forms of conduct actually made criminal 
by social punishment; for a close examination of the statis- 
tics reveals among the contraventions (minor crimes), acts 
which are regarded as much more serious offences (true and 
proper delites) among nations more highly advanced in 
civilization. Thus, cuts and blows, causing sickness and 
incapacity for work during seven days, are placed by the 
Spaniards among the minor criminal ofTences. This appar- 
ently reveals less social antipathy to such conduct and a 
lower, more antiquated standard of social morality. We 
are forcibly reminded of the conditions that prevailed in 
England a century or more ago, long before the advent of 
laws of social guardianship and modern industrial regulations, 
when even serious assaults upon the person were very 
lightly regarded. If some of eur serious crimes are in Spain 
but misdemeanors (in the eyes of the law), then many of 
our minor ofTences are probably not crimes at all there.' 

> The Spaniih crinimBl ilatistics sbonld b« theoietic&lly imong the best, for the 
method! of tabolatioa >re excellent; but inegnlaritiei and gmps in the Bsorei 
iMTe nt in gcttH doubt u to tbcii retiAbili^, lo fu u uj accante ttodj of the 
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As to the nature and the forms of crime in Spain, the fol- 
lowing passage from a book published in 1832 is almost as 
true now as then, and supplies an interesting commentary 
upon the relative amount and kind of criminalit)' in the 
diSerent nations of Europe, as seen by a French gentleman 
and eyewitness nearly seventy years ago.' 

"The judicial statistics of Spain present a series of extra- 
ordinary phenomena. One finds assaults with violence, by 
open force, with murder or attempts at homicide, prodig- 
iously multiplied. One would say that these are annals of 
some barbarous age ; or those of modem peoples, such as 
the Albanians and Bosnians, who are deprived of the benefits 
of social order, of the light of instruction, and of the tutelary 
protection of laws. 

But, by a sort of compensation, one hardly finds a trace 
of crimes the most common in countries arrived at a high 
civilization. Nothing is more rare than the counterfeiting of 
money, theft by swindling, fraud, forgery of documents 
public or private, poisoning, incendiarism, fraudulent bank- 
ruptcy and the delits which presuppose artifice and trickery. 
Thus, precisely contrary to that which happens elsewhere, 
property is in Spain much less exposed to injury than the 
person ; and while in London, for example, one runs the 
risk every instant of being robbed in one way or another, in 
the Peninsula one runs no danger if he remains within the 
circuit of the towns, but if he goes beyond he must look out 
for everything." 

■mtrant of deUnqncDcr in the Ibenui Prainml* U coDcemed. They ptobtUf 
give ui, bowever, an approximately correct idea of the increaae or decrease of the 
nation'* crime; for ve mmt ahray* remember that forms of conduct remaiiiin£ 
■odallT unpimiihed aie not criminaL In moat recent Tcan the n»tion'i money, 
time and energy have been almoM entirety dented to political diMuriiance* at 
home. Mid to diiattrooa foreign wars. There hai been little itrengtli left, prob- 
ity, for the enfoTong of jnitice and the puniihmenl of criminall. 
' See Statiiliqut 4t L'Etfagnt, par Alex. Morean de Jonn^ p. 198. 
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" Among the causes that multiply crimes in Spain, it is 
necessary, without doubt, to count the absence of all popular 
instruction, which is able to facilitate, vary and increase the 
employments of the lower classes, to preserve them from 
idleness, to deliver them from the prejudices and propensities 
of barbarous times, and to enlighten them upon the danger 
of violating the laws. But, even while considering ignorance 
as a social calamity, we cannot accuse it, as some have done, 
«f engendering all crimes, or even of being their principal, 
immediate and fruitful cause; for the judicial records of 
Europe teach us that those countries where there are com- 
mitted each year the greatest number of delites, Southern 
Germany, Prussia, England and the Netherlands, are pre- 
cisely those where education is the most extended and the 
best perfected. Certainly, it is not because the people there 
are better educated than elsewhere that crimes are more 
numerous, and one must even think, that without the edu- 
cation which these men receive they would be yet more 
vicious. But, when one consults the facts, he must resign 
himself to the conclusion that public instruction, despite 
its beneficent effects, does not possess the power with which 
it has been credited, of preventing crimes against the social 
order, and of decreasing their number in proportion to the 
extent of its difiusion among the people." 

M. Jonnes rightly concludes, that to secure the disappear- 
ance of those crimes of violence which most trouble her, 
Spain needs, beside public instruction, "a code of judicial 
procedure and criminal laws which would reach the actual 
needs of the people of the peninsula ; a repression vigorous 
and constant, such as that which, during the occupation of 
Italy by the French, delivered that country from thefts, mur- 
ders and acts of brigandage which, perpetrated during more 
than a thousand years, seemed to have continued forever ; a 
greater division of the soil, and the modification of the 
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customs laws, which, by raising smuggling into a rich com- 
merce, a regular proiession, puts a large portion of the popu* 
lation in continual hostility against society," so that the 
contraband trade "should be considered in Spain as the 
school of crime." ' 

In 1830, out of a total population of 1 1 ,200,000, it was 
estimated that 300,000 people made their living by smug- 
gling;* and the census of 1877 recorded 1,630,000 men — 
285 out of every 1,000 adult males — as vagrants, smugglers, 
etc. The contraband trade was surely not criminal in Spain 
during the first half of the nineteenth century, for it re- 
mained practically unpunished, and was strongly supported 
by a large portion of society. It was undoubtedly a school 
for crime, or acts of violence against the laws, for brigandage, 
highway robbery and minor forms of wounding were very 
likely not yet truly criminal, whatever the laws might read. 
The ignorant masses of the population, holding to their 
ancient customst and regarding strangers as their natural 
prey, aided or connived at the escape of the law<breakers, 
and society as a whole seemed powerless to repress such 
deeds. Yet at this time Spain was believed to be one of the 
most Christian of nations, and drunkenness was almost un- 
known among her people. 

Probably not more than 50,000 out of nearly 1,500,000 
children of school age in Spain, were receiving regular in- 
struction in 1830. "The census of 1803 indicated 29,900 
students, or but one for 346 inhabitants. This was thirty- 
four times less than the proportion in Switzerland, Germany, 
England and the Netherlands, and twenty times less than in 
France in 1830." "The ignorance to which the lower 
classes in Spain arc condemned," writes M. Jonnes, " makes 
them seem, to the nations of Northern Europe, like brutish 
people and savages." Notwithstanding the "admirable 
' Joonit, pp. 39(t-30i, ■ MolluU, p. 543. 
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temperance" of the Spaniards, and the strength oi the 
"religious sentiment" among them, "one sees in our day a 
nation degenerate and declining, despite all the gilts with 
which Providence has endowed it."' 

Although acts of violence were widely prevalent in Spain 
in 1830, the total amount of criminality must have been 
very small. The manifold forms of modern industrial delin- 
quency were practically unknown, for the business develop- 
ment — the industrial civilization — which induces such acts, 
and makes necessary their punishment as crimes, did not 
exist in Spain then, and is scarcely found there even now. 
The social standard of right action was so low, owing to the 
dense ignorance of the people, and the state of brutish 
oppression in which they lived, that many ancient and 
honorable forms of rapine and bodily injury had not yet 
been made criminal by social punishment, because of the 
inert, or active, opposition of the masses, and the undevel- 
oped and disunited condition of the social existence. 

How comes it that Spain, this proud and virile nation, 
once the leader of the world's civilization,* whose land was 
the home of strength, culture and enlightenment — how comes 
it that she fell so low? 

Surely one of the chief reasons is that for centuries she 
has persisted in choosing her crimes wrongly. Not only has 
the Spanish race failed to make criminal those violent and 
bloody actions which should have been the true and proper 
crimes of its stage of civilization, but it has ruthlessly and 
indefatigably crushed out almost every tendency to helpful 
variation — killing, torturing, or banishing every citizen who 
was suspected of thinking for himself in matters of religion, 
tiius eliminating most of the progressive men of Spain, 
who could and would have led her to higher levels of social 
development, prosperity and enlightenment, if the nation 
*jMtBiihpp.303MHl305. * Ib Ibe lislMBth GCDtHj. 
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had been williiijs to follow them rather than the leaders of 
the Inquisition. 

As in Anglo-Saxon England, so also in Spain, the crea- 
tion of a united nation, from many warring states, was 
accomplished mainly through the growing strength of two 
great socializing forces — the king and the Christian Church 
— working harmoniously together for the establishment of a 
centralized government; extending and securing their 
mutual authority, first by successful wars, and second by 
criminal prosecutions for acts deemed most dangerous to 
their power and continued prosperity. But in England, 
when either king or Church became dangerously tyrannical, 
the other great forces of the nation united to curb and limit 
the growing despotism — thus maintaining and enlarging 
individual rights and liberties, which would else have been 
crushed out, under the iron heel of a criminal law, framed, 
not to foster and defend continued social progress, but to 
enforce absolutism and to prohibit growth in any but this one 
direction. In Spain despotism was victorious. While the 
English people rose to power and greatness, throwing off 
the shackles ol a feudalized ecclesiasticism and of the divine 
right of kings, the Spanish people sank into ignorance, 
superstition, and blind obedience to the constituted au- 
thority. 

Nowhere else in the entire Christian world has " the 
whole purpose and strength of Church and State been so 
centralized as there, in the repression of what was regarded 
as a common evil threatening the life of both." ' The yoke 
of this despotism was fixed triumphantly upon the nation's 
neck, and has remained there through long centuries, even 
until recent years, permitting progress only within very 
narrow limits. The strong Romanism of the Spanish people 
permitted and supported the Inquisition — that most power- 
* ythutn't UnivtfMl Cycl^^dut (1898), "Tbc Inqnidlioa," p. 598. 
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ful engine of a so-called " Christian " absolutism — conse- 
quently the tortures inflicted by the "Holy Office" were 
true criminal punishments, and the victims of the Inquisition 
the criminals of Spain. Lorente gives the figures tor this 
one nation, down to 1809: burnt alive, 31,912; burnt in 
cffigy> I7>659; imprisoned, tortured, etc., as penitents, 
29r,450; a total of 341,021. The Jews were expelled from 
the country in 1492, and much of the learning and ability of 
Spain went with them, although their wealth was lai^ely 
confiscated. How many protestant " heretics " were driven 
out we do not know, but the number must have been very 
great. France and Italy also punished as heretics many 
thousands of their best citizens. The true value of the men 
and women thus made criminals may be estimated from the 
stimulating and educating influence of their presence among 
the nations — England, the Netherlands and America — 
whither some of them escaped; and from the large number 
of distinguished citizens who trace their ancestry to Huguenot 
refugees. 

Until the French invasion in 1808, Spain was an " abso- 
lutist and ecclesiastical monarchy. The old assemblies of 
the estates (the Cortes) were no longer convoked. The 
descendants of the aristocracy, the Spanish grandees, had 
been thrust aside. The king had centralized all political 
authori^ in his own person, but he had ceased to exercise it 
himself; he left it to his court. It was the sovereign's 
immediate circle — his wife, his confessor, his favorite, or his 
wife's favorite — that governed Spain in the king's name. 
This little group was called the camarilla, or little chamber."' 

The Church alone retained its ancient strength. " It re- 
tained its immense domains almost without taxes, its right to 
acquire property by mortmain, its convents and its ecclesias- 
tical courts. It kept up the Court of the Inquisition, and its 
'Sdgnobot, p. 3B6. 
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control of family relations, which gave it authority over the 
private life of al! laymen. Its censorship of all publications 
made it supreme over the nation's intellectual life. There 
were thus in Spain but two real powers, the camarilla and 
the clei^. The Spanish submitted to this two>fold des- 
potism without the thought ol saving themselves from it, at 
least without the power to do so." ' However, the Inquisi- 
tioD had gradually been losing its hold — its will was murder- 
ous, but its teeth were dropping out. In the eighteenth ceo- 
tury torture was abandoned, and the death penalty was in- 
flicted but two or three times a year.* As late as 1826 a 
Jew was burnt and a Quaker schoolmaster hanged in Spain 
by officials of the Inquisition. In 1851, the government of 
Isabella again " gave the clergy the control of education and 
a censorship of books, and put itself at the service of the 
ecclesiastical authori^." So also from 1863 to 1868 Cath- 
olic absolutism and the camarilla were revived, and priests 
became once more the most influential men in the govern- 
ment. Not until 1869 did the Spanish nation dare "to 
inscribe religious liberty in a constitution," > and then all her 
bishops, with one exception, refused to swear obedience. 
Religious toleration is now admitted in theory, but even 
to-day "public exhibitions or ceremonies of any other' than 
the national religion are forbidden," and the placing of a 
Protestant notice or emblem on the outside wall of any 
building is criminal under the taw.* 

Was not the yoke ol monarchical and ecclesiastical abso- 
lutism fastened firmly upon the Spanish people, and has not 
the efTect of its criminal prosecutions been the crushing oat 
of that independence of thought and action, and even of the 
desire to think and study for oneself, to which the great 

* S«ifBoboi, p. S87. ^ Emty.Brii. (iBSl), "Tb* lB^iiaUaB,''p. 94. 
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political, scientific, industrial and educational development of 
this modern age is due? 

Spain has chosen her crimes wrongly, and therefore the 
grand and inexorable law that guides the progress of the 
world to better things has punished her. She has fallen into 
the decadence prepared by her own mistakes, while the 
leadership of the world's civilization has passed to other 
nations, among whom true liberty can grow and thrive, 
unless they also fall into the like error of punishing the 
social good and fostering the social evil. 

There is more hope for Spain to-day than for centuries 
past. She has been compelled, like every other nation of 
Europe, to free herself from the crushing weight of monat- 
ttcism. Universal suffrage has been established ; a consti- 
tutional and representative government introduced. Spain is 
free at last from the heavy burden of colonies which she 
knew not how to govern wisely, which were almost always 
in revolt against her power, and a constant drain upon her 
resources and vita] energy. Also, she has probably suc- 
ceeded now in making criminal most of those ancient forms 
of violence, which in the first half of the nineteenth century 
remained very lately unpunished. 

How widely different from the sad conditions we have 
just been studying are those prevalent in modem England ; 
where the entire nineteenth century has been filled with a 
marvelous activity and development, industrial, social and 
political, material, mental and moral — England, where the 
great increase of population has been outstripped by the 
yet greater increase of wealth;' where education is now 
compulsory ; where the wide extension of the franchise, the 
organization of labor, the coming of steam, compressed air 
and electrici^, shorter hours of work, a larger money 
recompense for toil, with the difTusion of the comforts and 
'Giltii,p, no. 
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even luxuries of life, have all united to stimulate intelligence, 
promote national solidarity, and spread abroad among the 
people that strong feeling of brotherhood, which has induced 
the great practical humanitarian and truly Christian move- 
ments of the age. England, first of all the great European 
civilizations, recognized the rights of animals to kindness 
and the law's protection; and very many forms of wise edu- 
cational, prohibitive or protective legislation for men, women 
and children have had their origin and widest enforcement 
here.' This nation, during twenty recent years, iS^o to 
1890, has had the largest total amount of crime, in propor- 
tion to population, of any of the great nations for which we 
have reliable official statistics ; and were it possible to compare 
such tables for a longer period in the past, there seems very 
little doubt but that the preponderance of English crime 
would be yet more pronounced and greater. (See page 300.) 

The number of persons held for trial for all criminal 
ofTences belore the courts and tribunals of England and 
Wales has nearly doubled within for^ years, rising from 
389,502 in 1857 to 720,441 in 1896. In proportion to pop- 
ulation the growth has been from 2003.34 (the average 
from 1857 to 1861) to 2344.34 in 1896. 

But this increase is not under all forms of crime, far from 
it. Old and most serious kinds of criminality show a greater 
and more continuous diminution in England than in any other 
great nation. The figures since 1856 read as follows: * 

' Factory uid mining IcgitUlioo, for CMuapIc. Spain b«f no Uwi for tlw pio- 
Uction of animftl* even now. 

^^^yiuHaalSiatiiHae/EiiUnJanJ WaUt, i8g8,ToL civ, p^ge^o. 

The Tcmukable deaeuc imder moR of thae tniom old fanw of crime be- 
come! more mudfeit it we compare the lepentc ofiencei, or rlimn ol oBcncM 
(in proportion to 100,000 population), for two period*, 1836 and 1896 — aiK^ 
Tcan apart 

UnrdcT hai diminiihed from .49 to .191 maulanghler from 1.35 to .54; maB> 
doBi womiding from 3.19 to 3.48, and aiaanlt from 4.69 to .66, Attempti to 
aorder and felonionawomidingibowanincreaie from .ll to 1^5; bBlfn>mlS34 
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NVMBKU FOR TUAL FOB ALL SlUOVS OFFKNCIS IN ENGLAMD AND WALKS — 

Asitzu AMD QtrABTKR Sessiohs (1857 TO 1S96 inclusive). 

AddujiI HTOiicfl foi PmportioB p«r 

j-rear poiodi. iod,sod of populnioo. 

'85?^' '7^*5 90-53 

1861-66 ■9<758 94-61 

1867-7* '8.445 83^ 

1872-76 ilfi^ 63.63 

1877-81 >5<5<^ ^1-36 

18S2-86 14.303 S3-I3 

'887-91 IM8I 43.87 

1891-96 11J16 39.31 

>«96 "."3 36.'3 

Many old misdemeanors are decreasing also, and the enor- 
mous multiplication of criminals in modem England must 
be credited to the enforcement of the ever larger number of 
new social prohibitions with which the statute-books are rife. 
It is not necessary to take this upon the word of any man. 
Here are the judicial statistics — they shall speak for them- 
selves : 

to 183S Ike avenge number under thit head iru .94 per 100,000 of popnlatlon. 
Tie total nnmb«r of penoni tried for mnrder, woanding and aiaanlt, etc, hii de- 
creaaedide^Ue Iheiapid growth of popolation, from 1571(1836) to isii (1896)1 
or. In ptopottloa to population, from 10.53 ^ 4-9'- 

Unnatttral offencef have deddedlf decteaaed, while, on tbe other hand, rape, 
defilement and Indeonit aaaolti^ etc., have multiplied greatly, from 1.15 to 3.94 
per loo/xm. 

Seiiottt offenca agidnit pfoperty, with violence — bnr^atr, robber?, etc — ihow 
a great dtminntion in proportion to population, from 8.74 (1836), g.44 (1834-8), 
la 6.16 in 1896. 

On the contniiy, iodietable offeDce* againU propett; without Tiolence ihow a 
dedded inoeaae, from 108.33 <■> 146.081 bnt tbi* li largely accounted for by tbe 
nnltiplicatioii of dinbali under embculement, fraud and oflencei in bankriqAcr, 
larceny ol port letten and other relatively modem formi of thett 

For malicioni injuriea to property the fignret are 1.07 and ,93, Forgerj and 
ofieBcea againit the currency ihow a liotable decieaie,froma^t to 1.07. Againit 
Ireaaon and piracy law« there were no oflenden daring both periodi, while under 
the head of riot tbe decrcaae ii truly enormona — &om 3.56 lo jyj. 

Tbe grand total ol all indictable offencea — which inclodci all aerioa ciimci 
•ad many petty ofleneea — haa increaied in proportion to popnlalion from 140,56 
(1S36), 14S.54 (1834-3S), to 164.91 in 1S96; but tbi* it entirely doe to pSigMtl 
under the larceny group. Old terioni crime* have decreated greatly. 
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These are ancient forms of criminality which have not been 
much enlarged by statutes in recent years; ahhough the 
new crime of embezzlement is here included, after 1S72, with 
the old indictable ofTences of simple larceny. However, the 
figures for this one crime are comparatively smaU, ranging 
from 731 for the period 1873-76 to 1,035 ■" 1892-96. 

The great wave of social pressure against minor ofTenders 
which began in England about 1855-57, with the enlai^d 
jurisdiction of the summary courts and the establishment of 
a disciplined police force throughout all the country, is very 
noticeable in the increased numbers of these statistics for 
several five-year periods after 1857-61. It is very probable 
that common assaults, and some other forms of delinquency 
here recorded, were not made really criminal, by determined 
punishment until that time. We know that prosecutions 
for simple larceny mounted then (1855-57), with a great 
jump, and it is probable that a similar increase took place 
under malicious damage and game-law offences, but we can 
hardly believe that the amount of social punishment io pre- 
vious years had not sufficed to make such conduct criminal. 
The greater pressure simply made social disapprobation 
more distinctly recognized and felt. (See the argument in 
Appendix II.) Drunkenness, as we have seen, did not really 
begin to be made a crime until after 1833, although laws ex- 
isted penalizing the ofTence.* Vagrancy, in some of its forms, 
is a very old crime, and the laws were somewhat strongly 
enforced against it, early in the nineteenth century. But 
recent statutes have largely changed the character of such 
delinquency, and the growing social pressure against gaming 
has made such conduct criminal and greatly increased the 
number of prosecutions under the vagrancy acts. The Edu- 
cation Act of 1871 introduced an entirely new form of crime 

* Sm Pi|* >73, Note t. 
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into England, and large have been the additions to the 
nation's criminals because of it Accordingly, the statistics 
for drunkenness, vagrancy and offences against the Educa- 
tion Acts tell a different story Irom that disclosed by the 
old and relatively unchanged forms of misdemeanor we have 
been considering — a story of greatly increasing crime. (See 
tables on succeeding pages.) 
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Many of these offences could not possibly have been 
made criminal til! within the last sixty-five years. All stand 
for conduct which we should expect to have punished with 
increasing energy by a great modern industrial civilization, 
advancing rapidly in knowledge, intelligence and social 
morality. 

Meanwhile the total number of persons tried by English 
courts for all misdemeanors has steadily and rapidly in- 
creased, each five-year period showing a decided, and in 
every instance but two a large increase over the five-year 
period before it. The change, in actual figures, has been 
from 363,417 in 1857, to 709,338 in 1896; and in proportion 
to population from 1912.81 (the average for 1857-61) to 
2308.21 in 1896. 

BirauKD AND WAut.— Total Numbu or Ftuows tuxd n Coum at 
SUHMAkY JuusDicnoH. 

Aaaul nrnn ruiiiiiilliiii par na,- 

1857-61 37^5^ 191 aJi 

i86a-66 4*6.779 «H3-i8 

1867-71 490i87> S108J3 

i87>-76 5W«93 "499^ 

1877-81 , 63»,6a6 «49M5 

t8S>-86 669,633 *^.»9 

1887-91 671,900 1361^3 

1891-96 6780'4 a>56.48 

'89«- 709.338 ^(*-»i 

" But," some one may say, " the English judicial statistics 
are not comparable throughout their entire length. You have 
confessedly no full and continuous record of misdemeanors 
ontil 1857. How do you know that the mass of minor 
criminality before that date was less in proportion to the 
population thaii it has been since? How then can you be 
sure that crime has been increasing during this century of 
rapid progress? Such questions are but right and mutt be 
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answered, if you expect to establish more than a mere possi- 
bility." 

With the close of Queen Victoria's sixtieth year of reign, 
the English statisticians made the most careful examination 
and comparison possible of the state of crime in England 
and Wales in 1S36 and 1896. Doubtless they sought the 
truth fearlessly. But, if personal inclination could in any 
way have influenced their conclusions, the trend would 
probably have been toward the showing of a larger amount 
of crime in the earlier as compared with the later period, 
a time of great national exaltation and rejoicing. What 
do they tell us ? 

Summary Proctedings in 1836 and i8g6. 

"The most marked features of the figures for 1896 are, 
first, the large number of indictable offences dealt with sum- 
marily, and second, the large number of newly created 
criminal ofTences. In 1836 there were no cases at all cor- 
responding to the 39,576 indictable cases disposed of at 
petty sessions in 1896, or to the 67,858 cases under the 
Elementary Education Acts, or to the 1,715 cases under the 
Vaccination Acts. Under other heads, such as Sanitary 
Laws, Adulteration, Intoxicating Liquor Laws, Military and 
Naval Law, Stage and Hackney Carriages, and Factory 
Acts, the law has been so much extended as to be prac- 
tically new. Unfortunately no figures exist as to the total 
amount of work done by justices out of sessions in 1836, and 
it is not possible to frame a comparative table on the sub- 
ject. A return was asked for by Parliament of the number 
of persons committed to prison on summary conviction during 
the year ending at Michaelmas 1835, but as in many places 
no proper records were kept at that time, cases being some- 
times disposed of by magistrates at their own houses, the 
reports made by clerks to the justices are very incomplete. ' 
■ See ftzVy P^wn, H. C (jSo), 1837. 
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The digest of gaol returns for 1836, however, professes to 
give the number of persons rtceived in prison on summary 
convictions under different heads.' As the figures in these 
two returns, though incomplete, are of considerable interest, 
they are given below with the figures for 1S96 that most 
nearly correspond to them." Notice the great increase 
under " Police Acts " and " Other Ofiences," which include 
most of the new forms of crime. 





1836. 


1896. 




■S^ 




P««iCa- 


powder. 




r" 


V»gt«icyAcl,OBeac«i 


3,106 

757 
779 

339 
218 
SO 

«7 

318 

186 
36,9fa 


18,863 

8.99' 
3,"9 

*.837 

a,668 
49 

736 


10,016 

302 

1^58 

40 

'.379 


31,677 
3a.a37 

7.3<H 
ii/)i7 

7S.S7* 




Gune Law^ Offenca 


OSencet AnlDtt. 


I^icen; Act, StoliDg 
Aninuli, Fruit, etc.. 

RwnaeUwi 

Mctropolil>n tnd 
other Looa Police 


Setwiti u>d Appren- 
tied, Offencd b]r .. 

Other OSencM 

Offencei not Stated... 


13,015 


31,838 


331.970 










3'.67« 


5<^37« 


6SJSa 


49'.3«> 





"It is to be noted that of 491.300 persons convicted in 
1896, but not sentenced in the first instance to imprison- 

' Sec P»ri'y Pepen (e. 89), 1837, p. 439. 
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ment, a considerable proportion> probably over 70,000, went 
to prison ultimately in default of paying their fines." 

"It is probable that the 50,378 given as the number of 
persons received in prison on summary conviction during 
1836, includes all persons committed by justices out of the 
sessions, whether they were technically convicted or no ; the 
corresponding figure to which for 1896 would be 145,428. 
A comparison between the two figures illustrates the im- 
mense increase of the work done by courts of summary 
jurisdiction. While the number of offenders committed to 
prison (for serious crimes) on conviction on indictment has 
decreased about 54 per cent., that is to say, from 16,418 to 
7,582, the number of those committed by summary process 
(minor ofTenders) has increased 188 per cent. The increase 
in the number of criminal offenders dealt with summarily 
ethtrwise than by imprisonment (by fines, etc.) has probably 
been at least as great."' 

Meanwhile the population of England and Wales has en- 
larged, during this period of sixty years, by 105.9 P^^^ cent. 
Therefore, minor crime has multiplied much more rapidly 
than population — in the ratio of 188 to 105.9 — according to 
the very conservative estimates of the English statisticians. 

The author himself believes that the increase of crime in 
England since 1836 has been far greater than 188 per cent., 
on account of the strong modem tendency to substitute fines 
for imprisonment in the punishing of minor offenders. 

A comparison of the penalties inflicted by courts of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, in 1857 and 1896, reveals the strength of 
this tendency. In 1857, the total number of persons pro- 
ceeded against summarily was 363,417 as against 709,338 in 
1896. Of these, the justices convicted 233,759 in the earlier 
and 556,652 in the later year. Imprisonment was decreed 
for 63,061 persons in 1857, and 65,352 in 1896. But the 

> Sm ymJUUI SMinia ^En^mtU »md IfmUi, 1S9S, mL d*, pp. ag, j& 
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number of those fined mounted from 143^63 in 1857,10 
475i900 in 1896; and the total of those convicted and "dis- 
posed of otherwise than by imprisonment" rose from 170,- 
6g8 in 1857, to 491,300 in 1896. Thus, while the figures 
for the imprisonment of minor offenders have remained 
practically the same, fines have been multiplied in number 
almost three and one-third times.' 

The nature of the sentences imposed tor indictable offences 
in 1836, when contrasted with those of 1896, point strongly 
to this same great preference for fines in the punishment 
of modern minor offenders.' Accordingly, if 188 percent 

' Judiaal StaiUtia (1857-58), pagei ix mnd 16, uid (1898) pp. 30, 36 and 7;. 

' The record of lenteiicei impoied foi aU indictable ofEencei (which indiide all 
lerioitl crime and moch miiioT delinquency) in 1836 and 1896, ihow that the 
•montit of pnntiluneul by Gnei (or indictable offencei hu Tei7 la^ety increaaed 
liiice 1836, while ihott term* of imprUonntent (two jrean and niider) haTe de- 
cidedly decreaied; and thi*, although we ate acctutomed to contider btief im- 
priwnment ai a moit cbaiactcnftic feaCve of the modem Englith penal fTilem. 

Id 1836 leriont Crimea were pnniihed cmtomarily with death, or tranipoitation 
for life, lonrteen 01 leren yean. Out ol a total of 14,771 penon* conricted for 
aU indictable offencei that year, 3,61 1 were thai Mnlenced, while in 1S96 only 
400 of the moit heinom criniinali were pnniBfaed by death, or penal territnde for 
over three yean. The penaltiei for even gnve oRencei have undonbtedly become 
rd^irely iboit tenni of imprisonment in onr time; and y«t, in 1836, the amoout 
o( imprisonment (two yeu* and under for all indictable offencei) wa* 68,546 in 
proportion to 100,000 lentences, while in 1896 it wai only 53,847. Meanwbila 
fine, whipping (for boy*) and recogninnce*, which in 1836 were 3,051, 314 and 
1,347 reipectirely (per 100,000 lentencei), hare riaen to 30,353, 7>3^ ■'"' 
14,367 in 1896. [See Ju^dal StaHitits if Engiandand tVaUi. 1898, toL civ, 
pages 33-3 and 43.] Therefore, the leu heinou* indictable crime* were pnn- 
iihed in 1836 mainly by impritonment onder two year*, and in 1896 largely by 
fine, whipping and recognizance*. 

Thb **me strong tendency ha* extended, ai we have already seen, to the ptur 
isbment of offences tried nmmarily (1857 to 1896), and therefore the statement 
of the English official statisttcians, that " the hictease in the nnmber of crimliul 
oflenden dealt with summarily, otherwise than by impriionment, ha* probably 
been at leatt at great" — namely, 188 per cent — a* the number of thoae com- 
mitted to prison, sboold be regarded a* too comerratiTe an estimate. The per- 
centage of iacrcMc for minor crime in England and Wale* from 1836 to i8g6 is. 
probably decidedly greater, and the inoease o( sll crime at least a* great. 
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correctly represents the increase of minor criminals " com- 
mitted by summary process," (see report of English sta- 
tisticians) then it is surely probable that the increase of 
"offenders dealt with summarily" by tines or "otherwise 
than by imprisonment" is far greater. 

Naturally some regions of England are developing much 
more rapidly than others in wealth, prosperity and civiliza- 
tion. In this age when change of domicile is so very easy, 
and men and women of the energetic, marrying and child- 
rearing period of life are moving continually from place to 
place, in search of remunerative employment, it follows 
almost inevitably that the most prosperous and progressive 
regions in any country, the homes of modern industrial and 
democratic civilization, should be, in general, those where 
the population is rapidly increasing. A comparison between 
the growth of population and the growth of crime in the 
different counties of England and Wales will, therefore, be 
both interesting and important. Such a study has recently 
been made by English statisticians, and the results of their 
labors are given here, largely in their own words. 

In the construction of the necessary tables, the estimated 
population of each county in 1836 and in 1896, together 
with the percentage of increase or decrease during the 
period, are contrasted with the number of prosecutions per 
ioo,ocx} of population, for crimes against the person and 
against property, including forgery and coining.* But "the 
figures for individual counties are so small and so liable to 
be afTected by purely local and accidental causes, that they 
cannot be safely used as a basis of comparison." Therefore, 
" the counties are grouped according to the rate of increase 
of their population since I S36." In general, for all England, 
the result shows greater delinquency in l8g6 than for the 
it iodadliif the miKcllMicoiii crimes groqied is Oam 
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twelve-month sixty years before, even for indictable 
offences, which arehere alone considered. 

"The first group contains three counties (Huntingdon, 
Cornwall and Rutland) whose population has decreased 
since 1S56. The decrease of crime in this group, as a 
whole, is markedly greater than the decrease of population; 
from 7S-9 per lOO.OOO (average 1834-38) to 69.5 in 1896, 
while the number of inhabitants has grown less by 1.5 per 
cent." 

In the second group also, consisting of thirteen counties, 
in which the population ' has increased on the average only 

18.4 per cent., the decrease in crime has been noticeable; 
the number of crimes per 100,000 being 137.4 in 1S34-38 
and only 126.2 in 1896. 

Next we have a group of nine counties in which the popu- 
lation has increased at rates varying from 57.7 per cent, to 

99.5 per cent., a growth less than the average for all Eng- 
land, which is 107 per cent.* In these, crime, as tested by 
the number of criminal prosecutions, shows a slight increase, 
from 141.4 (1834-38) to 143. 1 (1896). 

In the next twelve counties the increase of population has 
been large, varying from 102.9 P^i* cent, in Sussex to 179.1 
per cent, in Lancaster.^ But crime has risen yet more rap- 
idly, namely, from 141.6 to 173.6 per 100,000 persons. 

" Lastly, we have the county of Durham, where the popu- 

' Hereford, increcie, i.o per cent.; Salop, 4.9 per cent.; Somenel, 5.7 pet 
cent.; 'Wlitt, 7.6 per cent,; Donet, t6.j per cent.; Norfolk, 17.7 per cenL; 
Cunbiidge, 30.1 per cent.; Weitmorluid, 30.1 per cent; fjaflblk, 304 per 
cent.; Oxford, 3i.j pec cent.; Deron, 25.7 per cent.; Bncki, 35.8 per cent; 
IJncolD, 39.6 per cent — total. 18.4 per cent. 

■Countiet with inccewe of population jo per cent and leu thui 100 per 
cent. : CnmberUtid, Herts, Berki, Cloaccftei, Northuiiptoii, Bedrord, WurceAer, 
Ldcetter, Nottingbam. 

'Conntiei with increue ol 100 per cent, and leM than i8a percent: Sobo, 
dealer. Northnmberland, Derby, Southampton, York, VTaiwkk, Monnunuh, 
SUfiord, Metropolitan conntiei, Emcx and Laneaiiet. 
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tation has increased by more than 303 per cent., and crimes 
have increased from 61.6 to 188.4 P^r 100,000." 

In Glamoi^anshire, the only Welsh county showing a 
great entailment oi the population (439.O per cent.), die 
proportion of crime has multiplied from 62.9 to 270.7. But 
throughout all Wales, except Pembrokeshire, crime has 
" largely increased " in proportion to the population ; and 
this whether the number of inhabitants (per county) has 
decreased or increased.' " But," so states the report, " the 
very low proportion of crime recorded in Wales in 1836 
is suspicious, and the actual figures are so small for all 
counties, except Glamorganshire, that it would be unwise 
to attach much importance to them." 

" If we take the English counties alone, the figures at first 
suggest the conclusion that an increase of population leads 
to a disproportionate increase of crime, or in other words, 
that the number of crimes for every i00,00O of the popula- 
tion increases, speaking generally, with every increase of 
population. On closer consideration, however, such a con- 
clusion seems open to much doubt." ... In the Metropol- 
itan Counties, in Essex, in Warwicksfaire and Cheshire, 
where the growth of population has been greater than the 
average for England as a whole, the proportion of crime has 
diminished. On the other hand, "in Cumberland, Notts and 
Westmorland, the increase in population has been below the 
average for all England, but the increase in the number of 
prosecutions has been far above the average." 

"On the whole, it seems probable that where the increase 
of population is merely'the increase of a pre-existing class 

' Five Welih toontie* thow a decreue averaging 11.3 per cent: Honlcomay, 
Rajnor, Cardigan, Brecoo and Aogloey. Fire (how an increaae avera^ng 331^ 
pel cent: Pembroke, Flint, Merioneth, Carmarthen and Denbigh. Cainarran 
ihowi a gain of 584 per cent in popolation, and aime has increaaed trom 37.6 to 
91.4 par 100,000 people. 
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ol the population, such as mining, industrial or shipping 
population, it has not been accompanied by a dispropor- 
tionate increase of crime; but that where the increase of 
population has been due to a change in the character of their 
employment, a disproportionate increase of crime is likely to 
ensue." ' 

In other words, it is the beginnings of new life, the forma- 
tive and transition period, the time of rapid earty develop- 
ment and progress to a probably more complex industrial 
civilization, that occasions the multiplication of criminals.* 

What conclusions, then, if any, are warranted by the evi- 
dence just given? The relation of the growth of crime to 
the increase of population is strikingly illustrated by the 
groups of English counties ; but mere growth in the number 
of inhabitants is surely not the dominant cause multiplying 
criminals. In Wales, crime has increased out ol all propor- 
tion to the slight increase of the population. This is true in 
many of the English counties also. 

The criminal records used by the English statisticians in 
these comparisons include only indictable offences,^ which 
show "an increase in the proportion of prosecutions to 
population" for all England, of but "about lO per cent, 
since 1834-38." According to their own very conservative 
estimates, the growth of non- indictable crimes, tried by 
courts of summary jurisdiction, has been very much greater 
during this same period of sixty years : " the increase in the 
number of criminal offenders committed to prison, or other- 
wise dealt with by summary process," having "probably 
been at least 188 per cent," for England and Wales, while 
population has been increasing 105,9 per cent.* 

' See yuJieial StalUHti »/ England and Walti (1S9S), Tid. cit, p, 38-9. 
'See duipter (Ui, pp. 315-ao. * Omitting mifcelUneoiiicrimef in Ctue VL 
*^»^JnditialStatitH(itfEn^andandWaUtij.'bcfS),-wiLm,yt^Tfi. Thk 

iaclBclecl, however, indictable oflence* tried ranswrilr in 1896—39,576 onl of a 

M*l «f 709,338 criBK*. 
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Now it is precisely these new forms of minor crime, within 
the jurisdiction of the summary courts, which have caused 
the great multiplication of England's criminals since 1836; 
and this increase of minor ofTcnders is especially true of the 
industrial and city districts where the population is most 
dense and most rapidly increasing. Accepting the growth 
of England's minor criminality as "at least 188 per cent.," 
this average increase exceeds the growth of population in 
every separate county of England and Wales save two: 
Durham and Glamorgan. Meanwhile the amount of most 
serious crime has decreased about 54 per cent : the actual 
figures being 16,418 and 7,582;' but these numbers are so 
small relatively that they could not greatly change the rela- 
tive proportions of England's total delinquency in the two 
periods. 

We may conclude therefore that the growth of crime in 
all England has outstripped the rapid growth of the popula- 
tion, but that this increase of crime is very unevenly distri- 
buted, the most prosperous and progressive industrial and 
city regions getting the most of it— especially those in which 
the character of employment has changed — while the rela- 
tively unprogressive counties, where population is declining 
or not enlarging greatly, show a much smaller increase of 
delinquency, or even in some instances a probable decrease. 

Summary. The typical crimes of the most highly devel- 
oped and successful nations of to-day are largely misdemean- 
ors, caused by the fine legal adjustments made necessary by 
our ever more and more complex social life. Will this pro- 
cess continue forever ? Will more delicate adjustments always 
be necessary and result in an ever-enlarging list of social 
prohibitions? Probably. But the rate of increase may not 
be as rapid in the twentieth century as it has been in the 

' OSenden covatntlted to priwni on conTiction on indictiMnt in 1836 and 1896. 
yudieial Staliitiei, 1898, page 3a 
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eighteenth and nineteenth. There was so much to be accom- 
plished, and so much has now been done, to guard the rights 
and foster the upward growth of each and all under the laws, 
that we may well hope our suiTering and arduous labors will 
make the creation of new forms of crime less necessary for 
our great-grand-children; that this education through social 
discipline may gradually become less difficult, its lessons 
more easily and quickly learned. If this prove true, and if 
society continues to be successful in diminishing the amount 
of criminality under old laws, then the age of maximum 
crime will have been passed, and from thenceforth society 
will have a decreasing, rather than an increasing total of 
delinquency. 

Indeed, there is some evidence that the flood of crime has 
even now reached its height in England, for the increasing 
totals of misdemeanors have since 1882-86 failed to keep 
pace with the yet larger growth of population ; so that per 
100,000 inhabitants England and Wales show a sensible de- 
crease in crime, comparing 1882—86 with later five-year 
periods. The statistics of Austria and Italy, Germany, 
Scotland and Massachusetts, have no encouragement to give 
to this pleasing idea, but the French records may be thought 
to favor it. On the whole, it must be confessed that the 
happier time is certainly not yet fully come, and this book 
deals with the present and the past, not the future; with 
historical and statistical facts, not with prophesies of a com- 
ing era.' 

' In England and Fnnee the prctent thne may, poniblj, be one of icat be- 
tween two periods of incretiiog crime — a panic, incli u ome to the fomet 
conntry in the Ute tSth and eulj 19th centnric*. 
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CHAPTER X V 

AN ETHICAL THEORY OF CRIME. 

Out of the teachings of natural law, which, whether we 
like it or sot, whether we aid or oppose it, is driving the 
world forward to higher and higher planes of life, of intel- 
ligence and mutual helpfulness, comes the idea of crime, 
and the necessity for the appearance of the criminal in every 
human community. Crime is an inevitable social evil, the 
dark side of the shield of human progress. The siftii^ pro- 
cesses of natural selection continue within the domain of 
social life, rejecting, through social pressure, both weaklings 
and workers of iniquity. Anti-social individuals, or male- 
factors, result from the persistent tendency to variation, 
manifest in all life. They become criminals through pro- 
cesses of social selection, during which individuals refusing 
to live up to the social standard of right action are punished 
by the community, and their actions become known as 
crimes. Anti-social acts occurred probably long before the 
punishment of such conduct by the social group ;* certainly 
ages before there was any recc^ition of acts as wrongs 
i^ainst society. Originally the forms of anti-social conduct 
were very few in number ; they have become many with the 
progress of civilization. The great majority of acts now pun- 
ished, and rightly punished, as crimes by modem nations, 
either are unknown among low savages, or are not considered 
as wrong and immoral. Very often such acts are not really 
evils in a low stage of social development Certainly they 
are not punished by the social group as wrongs against itself; 
»S*«ii«ge3i. 
(376) 
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they have not yet become crimes. To this extent, therefore, 
crime is a social product; — not that anti-social conduct is a 
product of social forces, but that society has been compelled 
to enlarge continually its categories of anti-soctal acts, to 
broaden out persistently the field within which certain, acts 
are prohibited as injurious to the social welfare, and to pun- 
ish as criminals the increasing number of the disobedient, 
who refuse to submit themselves to this ever-extending social 
pressure. The increase of crime, which is due to wise 
changes in the criminal law or its administration (induced by 
a rising social standard of right action), without any increase 
of anti-social conduct, promotes civilization and tends to 
social betterment; but, statutes and administration remaining 
the same, an increase of crime must mean an increase of 
anti-social conduct, which assuredly does not promote civili- 
zation. 

Society's conflict with the criminal is one of the chief 
factors in social evolution, and since the field of this conflict 
has broadened down the ages, it is but natural that crime 
has tended to increase, and in fact has increased with the 
growth of knowledge, intelligence and social morali^. 
This increase of crime largely takes the direction of acts in 
opposition to new social prohibitions, which are neither 
accidental nor whimsical, but inevitable consequences of the 
increasing complex!^ of life. In general, new crime follows 
lines of greatest resistance to the new life of society. 

The preservation ol life upon the earth and its gradual 
upward development have resulted, even in the lowest 
animal forms, from the operation of two great, unchanging, 
ethical principles, or laws of growth. 

The first is the fundamental law of adult life. It is the 

law of self-support, of sell-interest, of earned benefits. 

"Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap."' The 

■ St. FmI, GaltOhtm, f\, 7. 
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adult must in general take the consequences of his own 
character and conduct — the survival of the fittest resulting.' 

The second of these great principles may be called the 
law of the family. It is the primary law of self-sacrifice, the 
law of unearned benefits to offspring immature and helpless, 
without which the species must inevitably perish. 

Every kind of living creature must yield obedience to 
these laws, or degenerate and disappear from the earth. 
This is true equally of the social and the unsocial forms of 
life. Disobedience, however ignorant and unintentiooal, 
means death.* 

The elevation of the individual, largely at the expense of 
his power of reproduction, seems to have been the greatest 
work of nature ; this elevation being measured in terms of 
size, strength and activity of body and of brain.^ Nature 
has always insisted upon this continuance of individuation, 
upon the necessity for each living creature to strengthen and 
develop itself as the price of life and prosperity. This has 
been accomplished mainly through the operation of the law 
of self-interest, of earned benefits. New and useful varia- 
tions have been provided thus with the opportunity to grow 
and perpetuate themselves, and the consequences have been 
most important. 

Later than the laws of the family and of adult life appears 
another great ethical principle, nature's great secondary law 
of self-sacrifice, the law of society, the law of mutual bene- 
fits ; which is perhaps best expressed in the words : " Do 
unto others as ye would they should do unto you."' Far 
more and different qualities are required in an individual to 
fit him for life in a community than wilt suffice for welfare in 

' SpCDcet, fmtUi, p. te. 

■ Even among Uie nmplett proloplumic oditcncet the openthuu ol both dtCM 
lawi mmy be dimly traced. Adnlu utm alfray* gire of their ttrencUi to thib 
pogeo;, but th« demand* oi the tecond Uv u« m yet TCiy *inall. 

'Seepages. *SL Matthew vii, ta, ud St Lake ti, 31. 
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isolation. The social being must not only care for himself, 
his own life and that of his mate and ofTspring, but he must 
help care for others also, his comrades, and in supplying his 
own wants must not interfere seriously with the like oppor- 
tunity of others to supply their wants. Thus the liberty of 
each to develop and strengthen himself fully is limited by 
the necessity for a like liberty for all.' Without obedience 
to this law social life is an impossibility. Even the lowest 
social group has some needs in opposition to the self- 
regarding desires of its members singly ; and thus two in- 
exorable natural laws — the law of adult life providing for 
individuation, and the law of society providing (or the social 
welfare — are apparently in direct antagonism, the one to the 
other. From the pressure of these laws upon each social 
group, and the adjustment of their antagonisms, results the 
criminal class, the creation of ever more numerous forms ol 
crime, and the persistent increase of criminality upon the 
earth. The most civilized and progressive states have the 
most crime, and more crime as civilization increases; and 
this seeming multiplication of evil is not a sign of degenera- 
tion and decay, but of prosperity and upward growth to 
higher planes of life, of love, and mutual helpfulness. 

Progress always means greater strength, actual or poten- 
tial. This strength takes many forms, from purely physical 
to intellectual and moral forces. Throughout the ages pro- 
gress has in the main taken the direction of increasing power 
to fight well ; at any rate it is most easily measured in such 
terms. For long the gain was chiefly, almost entirely in 
physical strength, and at first all progress was enormously 
expensive. The shallow seas swarmed with microscopic 
life, which has left records of its existence throughout the 
rocks of our mountains, and in the coral reefs of ocean. 

* SpencM, JtaHu, pp. 46, Ao. 
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Myriads ol undeveloped types perished. Practically help- 
less before external dangers, these low organisms were 
swept into destruction in whole groups by the crude natural 
forces around them. Some few survived for a season, grow- 
ing strong through fortunate changes, in a more kindly en- 
vironment. Of these, some learned gradually to modify' 
their environment to meet their needs. A few have con- 
tinued and prospered until now. Always development has 
been necessary; always growth into new strength has beea 
demanded as the price of dominance upon the earth. 

During the age of Reptiles the mastery went to creatures 
of great size and enormous physical strength, but with litde 
intelligence. Natural selection seemed working along a low 
plane of individual self-interest. The first great primary law 
was shaping life and seemed to rule alone. But in united 
effort there is greater power than any gigantic brute can 
possess, and social life, with its mutual helpfulness against 
enemies and stimulation of mental development, became the 
prime requisite for success in the struggle for existence, the 
great means to the attainment ol a higher, a more unselfish 
life. A higher type of strength was coming in, with bound- 
less possibilities for the future along lines intellectual and 
moral. For with social life comes not only the development 
and the victory of intelligence and mutual aid over brutish- 
ness and self-sufficiency — it is also the beginning of the 
victory of altruism over selfishness, ol the love of others 
over the love of self. 

The most successful forms of life are gregarious; they 
have become social, and by the sharing of each other's dan- 
gers, \ayi and pains, have grown stronger, more intelligent, 
more loving. As intelligence develops, the period of youth- 
ful immaturity grows longer, the young are more helpless 
and need a' more extended training, the demands of the 
primary law of self-sacri6ce become larger and more exact- 
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ing; but parental love cares for these things — obedience to 
this law of the family is so natural and customary that its 
neglect is rare. But the shield which social life casts around 
each individual member of the band preserves him in part, 
and more fully as life attains higher planes, from the imme- 
diate action of outer physical forces which have hitherto 
maintained the operation of the first great law — the law of 
earned benefits — securing the survival of the fittest This 
fundamental rule of adult life is not abrogated, its strength 
is no wise lessened ; but its immediate pressure is in part 
transferred from the individual to the social group. Thus 
society becomes, as it were, responsible to nature for the acts 
of all its members ; for the danger immediately arises that 
the adult may no longer receive, in general, the good 
and evil consequences of his own character and conduct — 
that those ill fitted to live, and either negatively or positively 
harmful to the community, will be preserved, causing the 
weakening and final destruction of the body social, and the 
death of the individuals composing it. 

Herds of wild horses or wild cattle arc stronger than the 
strongest of the solitary beasts of prey. When united they 
will not only defend themselves successfully, but will even 
trample their enemy to death. Only when through fear, or 
some other cause, the group ranks are broken and mutual 
aid ceases, can the lion kill his victim.* Almost all that is 
best in life is cultivated directly by this communal living 
together, with its mutual helpfulness and mutual self-restraint. 
Society confers unnumbered benefits upon its members, but 
the individual must do his part ; as more is given him, from 
him more is required. In a word, the social being must live 
up to a certain standard of right action ; and since associa- 
tion has in part removed from him the pressure of crude 

> Kiopotkui, ^. 703-711. 
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natural forces, and these forces would now be utterly in- 
efficient in producing the type of character requisite, society 
must itself compel its members to live up to this necessaty 
standard at its peril, on pain of social and individual degen- 
eration and destruction. This compulsion is fundamentally 
instinctive, and at first largely unreasoning, but it becomes 
with time a process distinctly willed and shaped by the 
social group. It is primarily, and for all time, an effort of 
nature to promote upward growth by a less wasteful process, 
using the awakened individual intelligence, combined with 
the inherited social instinct, to induce evolution from within 
the group, by encouraging useful variation from the average, 
thus producing the leader, and punishing harmful variatioQ, 
— thus ultimately converting the mere malefactor into the 
criminal. Intelligent, educative, social selection is thus sub- 
stituted more and more fully, by the workings of natural 
law, for the crude, destructive, physical selection which is at 
first exclusively dominant. Social pressure from within the 
group unites with the pressure from without to uplift and 
socialize the individual. One of the most important fonns 
of this inner pressure is called among men criminal prosecu- 
tion and punishment. 

A social group is fundamentally a kindred group. Its 
members feel a resemblance among themselves, and a sense 
of safety and of pleasure develops. There is general like- 
ness with individual variation. A social type is being formed. 
Divergence from this type is disliked, and antagonistic 
variation meets with conscious or unconscious persecution. 
" Relatively unintelligent though they are," writes Herbert 
Spencer, "inferior gregarious creatures inflict penalties for 
breaches of the needful restnctions, showing how regard for 
them has come to be unconsciously established as a con- 
dition to persistent social life. No higher warrant can be 
imagined," and therefore we may accept " the law of equal 
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freedom as an ultimate ethical principle, having an authori^ 
transcending every other." * 

Morally seems in its beginnings to have been social 
rather than individual,* a morality of action rather than a 
morality of motive. The moral act, the good act, is that 
which conduces to the social welfare. The good individual 
is he whose conduct aids his social group. Morals, ethica, 
Sitten (German) all mean habits, customs, established ways. 
The moral act was originally the customary act. Among 
the lower animals, which possess not the moral sense — the 
knowledge of what is right and wrong, and consciousness of 
power to choose between them — the customary act is that 
which has been enforced by nature's inexorable laws. It is 
a right choice for them, but they do not know that it is 
right. We find moral actions before a perception of what is 
moral. Good and bad are insisted upon by stern processes 
of selection, and destruction of those which do not grow 
aright, by laws of nature and nature's God. There are no 
mistakes here. Not until human society is reached, and the 
moral sense developed with higher intelligence, do acts be- 
come regarded and named as good and evil, right and 
wrong. It is then that mistakes begin to be made by the 
social group, the good being called bad, and punished, and 
the bad, good, and rewarded. Ultimately nature judges and 

> :ipencei, yuttitt, p. 6i, •ad tM Cluiptw II of thii book. Tie daimi el dMvm 
ttpon todet]', tbftt tbe opeiatioo of it* km npon tlic indiTido*! matt be nudataincd 
by bumui legwUtian, have oheo been recosniied bj tbe oetioDi of manliiiid. Al 
Sr Henry Sumner Maine well pnt> it : " The happinen of mankind li, no donb^ 
tometime* aiiigncd, both in tbe popular and in tbe legal litcratare of Ihe Bx>maM^ 
u tbe proper object of remedial l^ialationi bnl it i* Tcry remarkable hov few and 
iaint are tbe teatimoniet to tbii principle, compared with the tribntea which an 
conatantlj offered to the oTenhadowing daimi of Ae Law of Nature." Antiatt 
Law, p. 79. 

' " In andetit lime*," wrilea Maine, " the moral dendon and ntoral debuement 
«f tbe indiTidaal appear to be confonnded with, or poatponed to, Ihe merit! and 
oScneM vf tbe gmnp to which tiie IndiTidul belong*." Aneitmt Lmu, p. 197. 
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chooses between social groups ; those which obey her laws- 
prospering, and those which disobey degenerating and dis- 
appearing from the earth. Even among savages " who make 
hatchets of stones and rub sticks for a fire," we can see, 
writes Tylor, " that morality and happiness belong together 
— in fact that morality is the method of happiness." ' This 
is undoubtedly true of the lasting happiness of the social 
group, and in this low stage of social development, the hap- 
piness of the individual is most closely intertwined with the 
continued welfare of the horde to which he belongs. 

But the morality necessary among such people is some- 
thing very difTerent, much lower, more crude and simple 
than that demanded among civilized nations.* The moral 
man among savages — the man possessing the type o( 
character requisite for the performance ol acts most useful 
to the social group — is the ferocious fighter, cruel and 
bloodthirsty, the man who insists on his right of personal 
vengeance.for every fancied wrong, the despotic and brutal 
tyrant. Might makes right. The hero of the stone or 
bronze age would be the criminal of to-day. Early morality, 
early ideas of good and evil, were suited to the needs of the 
dark ages, were necessary for the uplifting of a low humanity 
to the next higher stage of development. 

With increasing intelligence, and with growing interde- 
pendence of social life, there is a progressive enlargement of 
ethical view, and a widening and strengthening social demand 
that the individual shall live up to this higher morality^ 
avoiding more and more actions seen to be socially harmful,, 
and imitating more and more fully the growing ideal of the 
social type. For as Dr. James Martineau has well said : ' 
The authoritative measure of our duty to our fellow men is 
(in every age) "the mutually understood ideal." "Only in 

' Xjiw, AnArtp^agy, p. 40S. ' lUd., pp. 408-410. 

* Tyt*' ffEOHtai Tlutty, ii, tat, 133. 
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proportion as men have come to understood concurrence on 
matters of right have they> claims inter se." ' The social 
mind has reached a certain, estimate of conduct as good or 
bad, and the bad actions which the community punishes as 
wrongs against itself it calls crimes. 

This is the explanation of crime and of the necessify for 
its punishment. Individual variations, actively antagonistic 
to the prevalent social type, exist in all the higher social 
groups. Commonly they are social laggards, who have not 
kept pace with the average development toward the social 
ideal. The rebellious social laggard is the true criminal ; 
other la^ards belong to the pauper class. Even the higher 
animal societies collectively punish the most dangerous anti- 
social acts. Much the same conduct, with a few additions, is 
punished by the lowest human societies now known upon the 
earth ; and, as social life attains to higher planes, more and 
more actions become socially harmful, are generally recog- 
nized as such, and added to the list of crimes — that is, the 
iist of actions which society punishes as wrongs against itself, 
for the sake of the general welfare, for the preservation of 
the social life, for the elevation of the individual toward the 
ideal of the social type. 

Thus the production of crime and criminals is one of the 
saving processes of nature, substituting a lesser for a greater 
evil, promoting upward progress at a smaller cost. For if 
nature had not induced this increasingly severe social selec- 
tion and pressure within the group, toward the elevation of 
the individual and the improvement of the type, then that 
primitive and unreasoning form of pressure from physical 

' Thii kU booiidi to the uli which mre lightly crimiDtl in each itige of eroln- 
tioD. IndindotJi mtj and do h&ve a mach higbei eitimatc of £ood and bad, bvl 
DuUl tk«r coDTince lociety that theii lUndaid w the true one, crime* lematn a* 
before. The meanire of a tnan't Avij to *ocie^ it fixed t^ the lodal eitimtte ol 
good and evil ; hit duty towards God ii co-exleDH*e with hit own ideal, and often 
foet far beyond the jiwl claim* ot men npon him. , 
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forces without th« group, which always persists, must have 
continued alone in operation, destroying countless individ- 
uals and groups, without, if we may so express it, the attempt 
to educate them into the true lines of their upward develop* 
ment 

But it must not be thought that this socia] education con- 
sists solely, or even chiefly, in a process of persecution and 
punishment of noxious members of the community. It has 
a brighter and most important side in the instinctive admira- 
tion and imitation of natural leaders, strong individuals, like 
their fellows, only somewhat better representatives of the 
developing social type. These two great socializing ten- 
dencies — strong natural forces — the one of instinctive ab- 
horrence and persecution, and the other of equally instinc- 
tive admiration and imitation, are present in all the higher 
social groups ; they work together in absolute harmony, and 
along the line of progress they induce, social pressure be- 
comes more and more strongly developed with increasing 
social evolution. This pressure is partly conscious and 
partly unconscious, in both directions, of praise or blame, of 
honor or persecution. The limits of the field of crime are 
largely coterminous with the extent of conscious persecution 
and punishment by the social group for wrongs against 
itself, and they are being extended continually with the 
progress of civilization. 

The criminal is the man who obeys too completely the 
commands of nature's first primary law — the law of self- 
interest, of irresponsible self-development. Often he is the 
man of the uncurbed ages, when brute strength and un- 
scrupulous cunning were more important, and persistent 
self-seeking more justifiable than now. The strongest al- 
ways rules, and it rs well for the world that it should rule, 
for the strongest is in general the best — the least bad where 
all- now seem to us to have been very bad. But the nature 
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of strength has changed, or rather, new and higher forms of 
strength have appeared continually, and this process will 
continue, higher strength being accompanied by a higher 
morality. 

Throughout the chapters of this book evidence has been 
given to show how in every stage of human history the 
needed steps of progress, strengthening the social group, 
have resulted from the enforcement of new social pro- 
hibitions, creating new forms ' of crime and multiplying 
criminals. In Chapter III we have seen bow the three great 
primitive crimes — treason, incest, evil-witchcraft — strike at 
the very life of society ; the imperative necessity that such 
acts be punished; the instinctive abhorrence and passionate 
desire for vengeance felt by every normal member of the 
community; the speedy and often ferocious punishment. 
Later has appeared the necessity for the coming of the king, 
the great war leader, the expression of the unity of the 
people, who can do no wrong, and the wide extension of 
treason laws fostering his authority and securing his power.' 
A strong religious belief, binding the people firmly together 
in reliance upon the help of superhuman powers, is also a 
distinct military advantage. A powerful religious organiza- 
tion is in many ways a most important step in social pro- 
gress. This is built up and maintained by the punishment 
of sin and heresy as crimes." 

The uniting of many little warring peoples, of the same or 
difTerent races, into a strong nation has frequently resulted 
from the fusing and centralizing power of a victorious and 
mighty king, aided by a strong and proselyting Church, 
Even the best of religions has often been taught by the 

'Seepige6i,atidCb*pterVI. "Thefintitqx tomrdt cJTilliatioD ckn ndOier 
be taken nor tnaintained \!j ptimitiTe ntlioni withoat tbe intcnentioii ol va eact- 
getic deqiptinD." Wuti, Aitlhrtpvlagy, p, 359, 

■See Chapter VI, p. iW.*"*!- 
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sword, and enforced upon unwilling peoples by criminal 
punishments. Thus the heathen Saxons of the continent 
were Christianized by Charlemagne, and the petty Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms united into the English nation.' As 
Walter Bagehot has well shown, the greatest need of primi- 
tive peoples is law, strong law ; it being much more import- 
ant at first that the law should be strong than that it should 
be just. "Nation making is the occupation of man in 
these early ages, and it is war that makes nations;"* fint 
war and subjugation, followed by strong law — mostly crim- 
inal law — and the fusing, unifying pressure of sure punish- 
ment for all rebels. Such work is cruel, but necessary, for 
it makes for the permanent uplift and strengthening of the 
human race. The stiff-necked individualism of primitive 
man had to be in large part crushed out of him, and this has 
always been the manner of its accomplishment, the way of 
human domestication and socialization. The process made 
many criminals.^ 

Robbery and theft, murder and homicide, are, as we have 
seen, not crimes among low savage races. How and why 
mankind has converted these acts into crimes as civilizatioo 
developed, it is hoped that the reader already knows. Un- 

' See &1ki page 354- 

■ Bagehot, Pkysiti and PaHiia, pp. ai, 15, 50, 77. 

'SeeChapteiVI. AAet utioDal nnificitioD and conaolidation haTc been aecow- 
pluhed, all the grot progieHiTe modem nalioni have lonad it necenaiy to do 
away with ciiminal prMecuUoD lot caiudcnce take. Religiooi crime* haTC 
eMied in Ecgland, the United State*, Gennany, France, Italy and even in Spain; 
Ua it wa* fonnd that the enforced weight of alnoit unchanging leligiomi belieb 
WH cnuhing ont all individuality, all hope of helpfnl variation and npwaid 
progtcM. Spain, France and Italy for many centnriei continned (fae criminal 
pioaecntioni of tlie Inqnttiiioti, cboM their crime* wiongly, and itunted tfaeir 
national growth by thetr own evil choice*; foT nature inexorably vinlcd upon 
tbeie nation* the evili they bad provided for themielve*. Bat tbcm i* ondoobt- 
edly a atrong aigament to be made in favoi ol criminal puniibment lor religian* 
oBence* daring tb« tailj day* of natkm-miJdiig ud tbc lockliriaf ol nan. 
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doubtedly the criminalizing of such conduct greatly itrength- 
ened the nations, through increased security, confidence, 
and economic prosperity. 

In modern times the great civilizations of the world have 
been taking a more and more industrial and democratic 
character. New life, upward growth, is largely in this direc- 
tion. New forms of crime are mainly industrial and social. 
Laws of forgery and fraud and fraudulent bankruptcy, 
statutes creating new forms of theft, factory and mines acts, 
and other legislation of social guardianship, prevention of 
cruel^ to children and animals, education laws, prohibitions 
of multitudinous little annoyances and damaging acts, the 
criminal prosecution of drunkenness — all such are manifes- 
tations of the rising standard of our recognized duty to our 
brother man, and are most influential in raising that stand- 
ard still higher, and in stimulating the lagging members of 
the community to a more healthy, more social, more truly 
moral life. There is no doubt also that with the rapid 
spread of knowledge and development of intelligence, with 
the diffusion of practical Christianity and brotherly helpful- 
ness among all classes, our civilized nations have grown 
stronger against foes without. Compare the armaments of 
the great nations of Europe and America with the war power 
of the uncivilized, laggard, and unprogressive nations of the 
world, and who can doubt this? No one who understands 
the facts can believe even in the possibility of a great 
Mohammedan invasion and conquest of Europe in modem 
times, and a few thousand European and American soldiers 
can capture and hold Pekin, the capital of China, and dictate 
terms to three hundred millions of people. Our strength is 
oot to be expressed merely in guns, warlike equipment, and 
the wealth to provide more such. The men behind the 
guns, intelligent, patriotic, disciplined and mutually reliant — 
these are the major part of our strength, and they are the 
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product of an era when there is more crime than in any past 
age, because more kinds of conduct are recognized now to 
be socially bad, and punished for the general uplift to a 
civilization still better, stronger and more moral 

Although the progressive welfare of the individual maybe 
considered as the great end of life, yet the preservation and 
prosperity of the social group must take precedence of the 
preservation of the individual, for membership in a commu- 
nity is the chief means for bis upward development and well- 
being. The occasional destruction of an individual, or even 
of many individuals, may be necessary for the welfare of the 
social group. Such losses may be inflicted by foes without 
through warfare, or they may be inflicted by the commu- 
nity upon itself through punishment. In either case society 
not only has the right but is in duty bound to sacrifice the 
individual for the general welfare. The death penalty for 
heinous crime is as justifiable, if society deem it necessary 
for its well-being, as is the demand upon the citizen-warrior 
to meet death upon the battle-field, or upon the doctor to 
remain steadfast at his duty in the plague-stricken city. The 
good of society is the prime reason for the punishment of 
criminals, and their reformation is justifiable only when it 
conduces to this end. 

As an ethical standard, the law of adult life, if unlimited, 
certainly teaches the duty of the individual to grow strong 
by securing for his own use all possible good things of life, 
irrespective of the welfare of others — might making right. 
Nature's first limitation to this rule of selfishness is found in 
the imperative necessi^ for the care of offspring: a limita- 
tion enforced among the lower animals by insensate physical 
forces around them. The second great limitation is found 
only within social groups, and is enforced through the medi- 
ation of social beings, largely through social punishment. 

We have, therefore, on the one hand, the great fundamen- 
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tal lav ol adult life — the law of self-support, self-interest and 
earned benefits— the necessity for continued individuation, 
the permanent good in physical strength, in independence 
and self-reliance, in courage even in isolation. The law of 
self-development ts not negatived, scarcely even subordi- 
nated, but the sphere of its operations has been limited grad- 
ually by the working of nature's two great altruistic laws. 
Notice that these laws both conduce to the upward develop- 
ment and strengthening of the individual, and yet, with this 
higher evolution, especially in the intellectual and moral 
field, with the longer infancy and greater helplessness of 
childhood, with the increasing compleki^ of social life and 
differentiation of employments, the limitations which these 
altruistic laws put upon the operation of the rule of self-in- 
terest become ever greater, more extended and more imper- 
ative. 

It is the old, old problem of the rights of the individual 
versus the welfare of society. Some liberty must be per- 
mitted, the individual must have the opportunity to grow, to 
develop his powers, individuation must continue. On the 
other hand, even in animal communities there are some 
restraints upon the noxious waywardness of individuals, and 
with higher evolution these social demands become ever 
more numerous, and society more sensitive to inner harms, 
more able and ready to punish for them. Not only does 
the criminal law cover an ever widening field of duties of the 
citizen to the state, and also to his fellowcitizens, because an 
injury to one becomes, and is recognized as being more and 
more an injury to all, but the duty of parents to children is 
defined and lai^ly regulated by criminal statutes. Society 
is no longer contented with negative commands, it enjoins 
positive duties also ; — not only, thou must not kill or cripple 
thy child or fellow-man, under penalty of punishment as a 
criminal; but also, thou must have thy children educated, 
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thou must guard thy operatives in factory and mioe from 
all unaecessaiy dangers. There must be a progressive 
equilibrium esublished between the rights of the individual 
and the needs of society, between a maji's duty to himself 
and his duty to his fellow citizens. The rights of one must 
be balanced continually with the rights of all, for only in this 
way can persistent, yet conservative progress be assured.' 
The nation that does this is the nation that advances contin- 
ually in civilization, strength, morality and leadership upon 
the earth.' 

But this ever nicer adjustment of mutual rights and duties 
means constant friction, and constant education by new 
social prohibitions, increasing forms of crime, and inducit^ 
multitudinous acts of petty rebellion {i. /., crimes) gainst 
society. For penal laws are not enacted and enforced unless 
the need for repression is recognized, and opposition will 
probably be more frequent in a community in proportion to 
its progressiveness, and to the extent of individual liberty en- 
joyed ; that is, in proportion to the opportunity for variation 
and individuation in obedience to nature's great primary law 
of self-development. It takes time and hard pressure to 
convince men fond of freedom that conduct, until recently 
considered harmless, is bad and must be abandoned. 

Nature thus compels nations to make selection of a pro- 
gressive social education, and to enforce it by group pres- 

■ ■■ SocUl Decewitie* «id tocu] opinion we alnr* more oi leM in tdnac* of 
Ikw. We Quy come indefinitely neu to tbe dotiog of the gtp between tben, Int 
II hM k perpetual tendency to re-open. Liir ii itable; the lodetiei we are ipcmk- 
isg of KTe progieuive. Hie giemter or ten bippinen of a people dependi on the 
degree of promptitude with which the pdf ii nuiowed." Maint, p. 34. 

■ Rome, the Teutonic Statei that lacceeded to her heritage (*ee pp. 6>~3), 
Eo^and, Germany and the Uoited Statei all bear witnett that the cndorin^ 
mceeufnl nationi are thoae in which wi)c conierratiim ii infuied with a little 
laaven of progrefsiveneu — oaUoni where indiTidoal libeity i> m highly priaed 
that a large and Gttiiig iphere baecoredfor itadeTelopm«nt,aathe pciceoloiiim 
for the commonwcaL 
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aurc. A wise social education meana strength, civilization, 
happiness, leadership ; ao unwise, means weakness, deca- 
dence, and national death. For nature chooses inexorably 
among the nations those which on the whole make for the 
uplift of mankind to better things — that is, nations which in 
the main serve God well, for God is served wherever man is 
bettered. The survival of the fittest means " the success of 
the most civilized, or of those who potentially at least repre- 
sent humanity's progress."' The laws of nature are working 
out on lai^ lines the good of all. Nations are the instru- 
ments, and those that do the work well prosper. Whether 
or not a nation is to prosper depends mainly upon its own 
choices — what type of man it holds up to honor and imita- 
tioQ, and what type it dislikes and punishes. Higher civi- 
lization implies increasing interdependence between man and 
man, the social body becomes more and more sensitive to 
little rights and wrongs, the kinds of conduct injurious to 
its welfare become more numerous, social prohibitions are 
multiplied. There are many new forms of crime, many new 
forms of evil, many new criminal acts recorded in the 
sUtistics. 

Crime, therefore, results from the limitation of nature's 
law of self-interest by her altruistic laws. The anti-social 
individual who will not submit himself to these limitations, 
but insists upon acting in opposition to social necessity, he 
is the epical criminal. Increasing crime is a direct conse- 
quence of the enlarging spheres of operation of these two 
great ethical principles or laws, necessitating care for family 
and mutual helpfulness among fellow members of a commu- 
nity ; in other words, it results from the growth of civiliza- 
tion, the development of knowledge, intelligence and social 
morality. The demands of a nobler fatherhood, of a grandly 

>W*dibanHapklB%''Eag1uidkad thcHigberHonlUjr" T^Atm*, Jao- 
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widened sense of brotherhood, have resulted in a continued 
multiplication of social prohibitions, and an ever larger host 
of criminals, punished that society may grow aright, that 
true liberty may be secured to the great majority of citizens 
to develop their powers fully under the shield of law. Crime 
is the reaction against growing pressure toward a higher 
altruism, a larger mutual helpfulness, a nobler, stronger civi- 
lization. It is part of the price we are paying for this 
growth to better things. 

Now at last we can see that that which the poet dreamed 
and longed for is true in very deed, for the goal of this great 
mus of evil, enlarging through the many centuries of social 
life upon the earth, is the goal of social welfare fore-ordained 
from the foundation of the world, it is the goal of human 
good. 

" Oh yet wc Irml that iomebow good 
WiD be the liiul god of ilL" 

The giant, Humanity, has been at work, ever rolling an 
increasing weight of crime up the mountain of social pro- 
gress. Sisyphus-like the task has seemed ; for the ponder- 
ous mass has fallen back many, many times, wiping out the 
pathway made, so that portions of the work had all to be 
done anew.' But the steepest gradient will not be found 
near the top, and it is quite possible that the easier ascent 
is even now being attained by one or two of the most ad- 
vanced nations.* 

' la titnet of knucbj, like Stephen'i leisn in En^nd, evil deedt ceate to be 
puniihed, uid ccue even to be regudcd m ctine*. (See pp. 151-153.) Wbere 
tonni of crime are wronglf cboieD, ai In Spain, Italy and France tfarougbont the 
eentnriei of the Inqoiaitloii (kc pp. 353-355), Mtd satianal dckneM and degen- 
eratjon retolti, a retnrD to fae*lth meau that the condnct wroDx']' psaiahed max 
have been made non-criniua], and the fanoi of ctime proper (or their itage of 
ctriliiatlon inbatiinicd. 

■Tbe pecnlUr and new oiDM of any en take the directioii of pektest reeittanc* 
to the new life of (odety. Given an ODdentaiidiDg of the iray In wfaidi a nelioa 
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M ftdrutdng towtrd it* ideal, s lUtenoan can recogniM the eail; lod*! prompt- 
ingi tomid the cteation of a new form of crime, and ma; iniiodtKC wife Icpala- 
tioii looking toward tliii end, in lime to meet half way (he incteatinE demand Cot 
•odal ponitbtnent, thm advanang the nation along iti tne path without the teraTC 
infferiag and friction, due to claihing interata, which haie often been the fon- 
rannsn of wiae cnlaigemeota of the criminal code. 

" Ha wbo would via tha nama df cm}/ cal 

And Diaka Iha pnaaat nadj to fiilfiU 
■ Id prupbecy, aod vhb llie hiluR aciva 
Ganll7 aad paaccfnlljr, ai wan with waTa."— ZmhI/. 

The wtH lawmaker, b; the initiation of needed erimtnal legiilation, before todal 
•■fcriiV make* the detoand impcnthe, ma; do amcb to ptoaotc tbii peaeefal 
bhndiaf of pieaent aad fstore alone >»■• «f tra* apward ]««(»»■ 
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APPENDIX I 

SPECIAL FORMS OF ENGLISH CRIME. 

Stealing was punished from earliest historic times with 
greater severity than almost any other offence. " It is cer- 
t^n," writes Stephen, " that at every period some thefts 
were punished with death."' Yet at first it was not a crime, 
but a barm to an individual, which he might punish or not, 
as he chose, ii he had the power, or could secure the aid of 
society in the prosecution of the offender. Even when theft 
in general had been made felony in England, many classes 
of things — important things — were regarded by common law 
as non-stealable, as late as the sixteenth century. Thus, 
land and things growing out of the earth could not be stolen, 
but only " movable personal property." Deeds, charters and 
instruments relating to real property could not be stolen, for 
such deeds were declared to " savour" of the realty, and were 
therefore excluded from the possibility of larceny. Only 
things possessing a definite value could be stolen, and " val- 
uable" in early days " implied serious practical importance, 
as opposed to mere fancy or amusement."* Thus, many ani- 
mals, such as peacocks, mastiffs, hounds, spaniels and tame 
goshawks, could not, it was calmly argued (19 Hen, VIII., 
p. 3, no. II, 1538),' be subject to larceny "car ils sont pro- 
prement choses de ptaisir plus que de profit." It was even 
thought " no felony to take a diamond, rubie, or other such 
stone (not set in gold or otherwise) because they be not 

' Stephen, iii, lag. ' /fuL 143. 

■5m Ytar-Btb. 
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of price with all men, howsoever some men do hold them both 
dear and precious."' 

Upon such subjects the common law was very vague and 
uncertain. It was believed that a " fraudulent taking" was 
essential to larceny, and fraudulent breach of trust was not 
regarded as a crime until a very late date.* Thus, a servant, 
or any one intrusted with the management of property, was 
probably unable to make himself a criminal by its misappro- 
priation.1 At most, the offender was guilty of a civil wrong. 
But the legal decisions are contradictory, and " fraudulent 
eonvertion" was sometimes declared felony, and then a^ain 
no-felony, by common law. Gradually a mass of statutes 
came into existence to supply omissions and correct defects,* 
which statutes were consolidated by a law of 1 827, and again 
in 1861, by 34 and 25 Vic, c. 96. 

Thus, in the development of English civilization, it has 
slowly become established : that theft is crime, rather than 
a mere tort; that documents and records relating to land, 
etc., can be stolen;' that a servant misappropriating his 
master's property, or a fraudulent trustee, is a criminal ; 
that the man who takes timber or minerals from another's 
land without his consent is a thief, as is also the man who 
takes a valuable dog, peacock or precious stone. Many men 
have been, and are being punished as criminals for such 
offences — acts in opposition to new social prohibitions, cre- 
ated and enforced under the influence of increasing knowl- 
edge, intelligence and social morality. 

Slave trading and slavery were stamped as crimes of the 
greatest enormity only after long agitation. We have seen 

> See J. H*Jca, quoted bj Stephen, iii, 143. 

' Stephen, iH, 144. 

■ Y*ar-B»*la, 1471 (49 Hen. VT, p. 14, na. 9, ud 3 Hen. VH, p. 19, no. 9). 

• Foi ■ Urt of evcb lUtnte* lee lh« TepemliDg act (7 and 8 Geo. TV, c 17), 1837. 

•See(8HeB. VI,c.ia,{3) 14^ Hm En! itatate ol tliii due. 
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how the business wu considered thoroughly honorable in 
Elizabeth's days, and that the virgin queen herself shared in 
the profits of such expeditions. In 1786, one hundred and 
thirty ships, carrying 43,000 slaves, were engaged in this per- 
fectly legitimate occupation. In 1787 was formed "The 
Society for the Suppression of the Slave Trade." In 1791 
and 1798 the question of abolition was debated in Parlia- 
ment, but the majority was opposed. Beginning with 1806, 
a series of acts rapidly changed slave-trading from a lawful 
business into a capital crime. These were, 46 Geo. III., 
sess. 2, c. 53, 1806; 47 Geo. III., sess. i, c. 36, 1807; 51 
Geo. III., c. 33, 1811 ; and several others, all consolidated in 
5 Geo. IV., c. 113, which largely increased the number of acts 
punishable. Astatuteof 1837 (i Vict.,c. 81, § i), removed 
the death penalty. The law had done its work. Slave 
trading had ceased. 

Smuggling was everywhere prevalent along the English 
coasts during the latter half of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century, inducedby the heavy taxes and great expansion 
of commerce. It was not a crime, despite severe laws against 
it, for it remained generally unpunished, and the public con- 
science approved of the traffic, until duties were largely re- 
duced. Even Adam Smith expressed his sympathy with 
smugglers, and the nation supported them by buying their 
goods, and not enforcing the laws against them. The " free- 
trader was repaid if he saved one cargo out of three," and 
" he frequently saved all," and grew wealthy by his ventures." 
Bands of armed smugglers " loaded waggons and pack- 
horses on the open beach, and met with no opposition from 
the customs officers." In half a year, " 1835 horse loads of 
tea, and 1689 of wet and dry goods were safely landed on the 
Suffolk coast," while about " 2000 hogsheads of spirit" were 
run annually "on the coasts of Hants, Dorset and Devon, 

< S«« JtiptrU ^ Par K m m tn tmry Ctmmittifm. 
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where it took nine years for the customs officers to capture 
a like amount." When duties were reduced, the public no 
longer favored the traffic, and the marine police succeeded 
in punishing many of the smu^lers and in practically sup- 
pressing their trade. This is a good instance of the deter- 
mination of crime by the prevalent social standard of morality. 

Tht robbtry of ships in harbors and of stores in dock yards 
were common offences in the reign of George III., and were 
not successfully punished at first. There were " innumera- 
ble receivers" for the stolen goods, and " hardly any pre- 
ventives" to such robbery, but the nation did not approve 
such deeds, and a more efficient police soon checked the 
evil. 

Duelling was an " affair of honor," and certainly not a 
crime until the present century.* In 1830, the survivor in a 
duel was declared' guilty of murder by two judges, and three 
years later the seconds were likewise declared to be crimi- 
nals. The middle classes were becoming strongly opposed 
to this habit of the gentry, and juries were found willing to 
convict the principals, but not the seconds. About 1843 a 
society was formed for the abolition of duelling, and the evil 
practice received its death blow, when, in 1844, the articles 
of war imposed cashiering as a penalty for this offence. 

Intervention in Foreign Hostilities. Private interierence 
in foreign hostilities was not a crime until the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Public opinion highly favored soldiers of fortune, who 
sought military service at their pleasure.* Such conduct 
was first declared to be criminal by the American govern- 
ment, in acts of 1794 and 1818. England followed suit in 
59 Geo. III., c. 69. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. Laws against vagrancy were many 

' But tee SMt Trials, ii, 1034 and 1043, for • 6itavt «[ lb* Stu 
•gKinit dneli, ihowing e«rl; attempt to rcprwi. 
*Sm Fioimufi CArtnitUt. 
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in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and more 
and more actions have been included as misdemeanors of this 
class, until now, " any person of bad character who prowls 
about, apparently for an unlawful purpose, is likely to be treated 
as a rogue and a vagabond,"' Probably such laws were still 
more inclusive in the middle ages, when they were largely 
decreed against desertion ol work and residence, and attempts 
to raise wages, but the laws were not generally enforced. 
Now, we strive to punish only those " who really prefer idle- 
ness to parish relief," or honest work. The efTorts to sup- 
press such offenders by a vigorous police have greatly in- 
creased.' 

Laws punishing conspiracy in rtstraint of trade have been 
the occasion of very bitter discussion in modem times. The 
great question at issue has been : Within what limits are 
trade unions justifiable? Freedom of trade is a new thing. 
For many centuries the regulation and limitation of industry 
was an important part of the duty of Parliament) The 
"Combination Laws" arc so many attempts, long persisted in, 
to make all combinations of laborers to raise wages criminal.* 
The later statutes practically decreed that a laborer may go 
where he pleases, and make the best individual bargain he 
can for his toil, but he must not aid in bringing the pressure 
of numbers either upon employers or his fellow working- 
men. If he does this he becomes a criminal in the eyes of 
the law. Apparently the only freedom sought was freedom 
of employers from coercion by the employed ; but in those 
days the franchise was very greatly restricted, and the upper 
and middle classes made these statutes, which were finally 

* Stephen, JU, 374; for tl«lnte*MC 17 Geo. II, c. 5; ud 5 Geo.IY.cSj, 1824- 

■ Stephen, Ui, 175. 

■ See St^ttUt a/Lohertrt, reBotatmg wigei, etc. 

*See 3 >nd 3 Edw. VI, e. ij, 154S; the CoiuoIidmtiaD Act (5 EIii.,C4). 
ij63; (7Geo.T,it. I.e. 13) 1730; and (40 Geo. Ill, c. 60) 1800; whidi lut nude 
the p«ii«lt7 impriaoDiDent at hard labor foi two aonthi. 
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repealed in 1824-25. But, as the statute law was narrowed, 
the common law was expanded to (ill its place, and judicial 
decisions against laborers reduced the liberty they expected 
from the repeal of the combination laws almost to nothing. 
Finally, an act of 1875 specially protected all "combinations 
in contemplation or furtherance of trade disputes,"' and the 
persistent attempts to make trade unions, as such, crimtnaJ, 
have failed. 

A similar attempt, now very prominent in the United 
States, to make trust combinations, as such, criminal, is like- 
wise doomed to failure ; for both trade unions and trusts, 
despite the many evils connected with them, are necessary 
instruments in the upward growth of civilization. The aim 
should be wise legal regulation, not criminal suppression, 
which is indeed almost impossible. 

■ Stephen, iii, aaj. 
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APPENDIX II 

STATISTICS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The statistics of indictable o&enccs from 1853 to t86o 
present a strange phenomenon. The totals mount from 
39,359 >i> 1854, to an average of more than 53,000 in 1S57- 
61, for the same classes of ofTenders. Does this great vault 
in the statistics really mean that the actual amount of these old 
crimes in England was multiplied suddenly in a like degree? 
The evidence does not warrant this conclusion. The great 
recorded increase falls wholly under the head of simple lar- 
ceny, and was due to the enforcement of the Criminal Jus- 
tice Act of 1S55, which relates only to such offences.' 
Undoubtedly, social repression for acts of petty theft greatly 
increased at this time, but it seems impossible to believe that 
•uch conduct had not been truly criminal for many years 
previous. When death or transportation were the only legal 
penalties for a larceny of forty shillings, or even live shillings, 
such conduct may not have been crime, because society 
would not often inflict such punishments ; but this was at the 
end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and since then social pressure has been growing steadily 
stronger, as the following table reveals. It is most probable, 
therefore, that the great increase in the statistics for indictable 
offences in 1857 does not mean a corresponding growth in 
the actual amount of such crime among the people. The 
increase of delinquency came earlier, when various kinds of 
petty larceny and other offences were re-criminalized by 
society, after the introduction of milder penalties. 

> See JiMtial StaluHa, 1857. IntrodactioB, p. xilL 
C4M) 
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Tabli Showing thk Rapu Incbkasi or CoNVtcnoits and PDNisHimm vor 

CUTAIN OpPKMCn AS THX PXNALTIBS BiCAUB Lus Sbviu. 



ShuMng at, SlaiUng 
Wemding, tU. 

Id the 701 1817 

In th« jtMx 1827 

In the jeai 1S37 

Id th«]r««ri847 

In the yeu 1857 

Ketat- BreaJcit^. 

Id the 7««r 1817 

In the jeu 1837 

In theTCtr 1837 

Id the Tcu 1847 

In the Jieu 1857 

Simfilt LaretMjr. 

In the year 1817 

Inth«;nri837 

In the 76111837 

Id the feu 1847 

In the year 1857 

Arfwy, <*. 

In the7eHi8i7 

In the year 1837 

In theyrati837 

InlheyetT 1847 

Intheyeari8s7 



F 



8,358 
10^ 
ia,778 

S.T93' 



H 



4<047 
5.15-1 
7.54* 
10.577 
3.014 



The very small totals of commitments for all indictable 
offences in the early years of the nineteenth century {4,605 
in 1S05), points to the de-crimtnalizing of many forms of 
evil conduct, and a corresponding decrease in the actual 
amount of the nation's crime. The growth of intelligence 
and humanity among the English people seems to have been 
directly responsible for this decrease, contrary to the general 

' Tkn doH not incliidi Ah Dwnr ihoaaiiib cddtCcHJ by Coniu i/ SnauuiiT JniMictiiia, 
uDdn the Crisunal Jiutk* Acl ef iSj). bul ibDwi tha itcnnti bm «( the Ug^ cooitt tot ik* 
trial sf toch oAtado*. 
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trend of th« evidence and ailment of this book. The ex- 
planation is simple. The nation demanded more righteous 
penalties, deeming the punishment of death, or even trans- 
portation for minor crimes, greater evils than the acts them- 
selves. There was strong evidence — as shown in Chapter 
XI. — that many offences, " not of atrocious nature," but pun- 
ishable with death, were " never brought under the review of 
magistrates at all," so great was the reluctance to prosecute. 
Among the evil acts very rarely punished. Judge Colquhoun 
mentioned shoplifting and various other larcenies, forgery, 
housebreaking in the daytime, highway robbery, horse, cat* 
tie and sheep stealing, burglary without entering the house, 
acts of violence on the person, frame breaking, and various 
other minor ofTences. Many of these evil acts had doubtiess 
ceased to be crimes from lack of social punishment. Some 
of them, we are told, were last losing in the public mind the 
idea of evil formeriy associated with them. This is interest- 
ing and important as showing the rapid lowering of the social 
standard of morality, when acts rightly criminal are no 
longer punished as crimes; and if this be true, its counter- 
part appeals even more strongly and naturally for our belief, 
namely, that the enforcement of new and wise social prohi- 
bitions is very influential in elevating the moral standard of 
the lower masses of the people. The English nation was not 
powerless to arrest and punish dangerous malefactors, as the 
death penalties for murder (see page 260), and the convic- 
tions for burglary' abundantly prove, but it deliberately chose 
to leave many of its laws unenforced for a time, rather than 
that minor evils should be punished too severely under ex- 
isting criminal statutes. It did not attempt to substitute 
lynch law, for that is practically never used for minor offences. 

> Total convjctioni for bar^uy in Ibe jc*n — 

1817 1817 1837 1847 1857 

374 3« "3a 34* 473 
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Passive oppositioD to the enforcement of the cruel laws, and 
urgent recommendations for change were the means em- 
ployed. The rapid increase of social prosecution and pun- 
ishment for old offences of wounding, forgery, housebreaking, 
and various kinds of simple larceny, from 1817 to 1857, as 
less severe penalties were legalized, is strong evidence that 
these acts were not really crimes at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, when the total of all punishments (or indict- 
able offences was very small indeed. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the old judicial 
statistics was the inclusion among serious crimes of a great 
mass of acts of petty larceny, and other minor offences against 
property, while many forms of even serious violence against 
the person remained unnoticed and unpunished. This would 
indicate that the social conscience condemned one of these 
two great classes of evil acts much more strongly than the 
other, and history proves that this was so. Even most des- 
perate attacks upon the person, including worst attempts to 
commit murder, were not declared serious crimes until 1803, 
and this law was again greatly extended in 1829 and 1861 ; 
while common assaults were regarded as so highly natural, 
and occurred so frequently unpunished, that the English 
people were thoroughly hardened to them, and cenainly did 
not think of them as crimes until long after 9 Geo. IV., c. 
3t, 1839, which for the first time made such conduct legally 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, on conviction before 
justices of the peace. In the same year the metropolitan 
police force was established, and seven years later, in 1836, 
the borough police; but it was not until 1857, by 19 and 20 
Vic, c. 69, that the establishment of a disciplined police force 
was made compulsory throughout all the counties of Eng- 
land and Wales. The nation thus greatly increased its ability 
to arrest and prosecute for minor acts of evil, as well as lor 
more heinous offences. Meanwhile the methods of proced- 
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ure in the criminal courts were being greatly simplified. la 
the ^wrfw^/Sterii/iVf for 1857-58 (pageV.) we read: "From 
year to year the jurisdiction of justices has been enlarged, 
important classes of offenders have been added," but " no 
previous attempt has been made to show in any connected 
form the nature and amount of the summary proceedings in 
criminal matters, a large branch of the administration of jus- 
tice which begins and ends as a police proceeding. AU that 
has heretofore been known of these now very important ad- 
judications has been from prison returns, in which the actual 
numbers committed only have been shown. The summary 
jurisdiction of justices, that is, the power to adjudicate at once 
and punish without the intervention of a jury, has received 
very great extension tuithin the last few years." 

The old means of social repression and punishment in 
England had become more and more painfully unfit to meet 
the needs of the developing industrial civilization. Society 
would take great pains, and incur great expense oftentimes, 
to apprehend and convict a murderer, but on account of the 
great difficulty of bringing minor malefactors to justice, busy 
people thought it almost better to let them escape, unless 
caught in the act, than to spend so much time, energy and 
money in securing their punishment. The times were ripe 
(or reform, and'the statutes which made compulsory an organ- 
ized police force, and greatly widened the powers of courts 
of summary jurisdiction, contained also many new social 
prohibitions. By such means there was made possible a 
repression of minor acts of evil, such as had been un- 
dreamed of hitherto. In the police returns for 1857, the 
first year of the enlarged judicial statistics, "the offence 
first in magnitude is assault." There were 60,695 common 
assaults, and 12,750 assaults on peace officers. The workol 
the trained police force induced these last offences, and the 
faithful performance of police duty resulted in the arrest and 
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prosecution of these 60,695 other peace-breakers, who would 
otherwise have remained for the most part unpunished. In 
that same year 75,859 persons were prosecuted for drunken- 
ness; under local acts and by-laws, 21,112; under police 
acts, 25,913; and under wilful damage and trespass, 13,583. 
Until 1847, juvenile offeaders were punishable as severely as 
hardened criminals, and transported or imprisoned with 
them ; but because of the terrible severity of the laws, bad 
children were probably permitted to escape, for the most 
part In other words, children could hardly make them- 
selves criminals, by their evil actions. In our day the num- 
ber of such criminals is very large, because reformatory pen- 
alties have induced social prosecution. 
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•ancuini^, 44, 45, 84: regaid eril- 

it7of,88; 

AhyminiMnt, legud h crime, treuon, 
105; Incot, io6l 

AdnlteiT, a tott 01 crime, 13, 15; pdii- 
nhed by the Soko, a;; bj ttoAt 
■nd nvena, 17, z8; bj wrap*, 59, 
113; lint luit to be made a crime, 
lis; in Aoglo-Saioi) doomi, 141, 
■43; in Cllnrch conrti, 175, 191; 
deatb p«»a]t7 for, 144; increaKng 
inGermu^, 317. 

XtbtVaet^t, doom* of, 135, 138, 14X 

^belied, 143, 144. 

jEtbebtMi, 140, 143. 

AMean* — ae« Negroea, and Tariou 
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Abt tribe*, VaacouTer lai, abhoi iocett, 
44, 63, and CTil-witchciaft, 84-51 
Ic^altj at, 81; oflenca rare among, 
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Aleota of Alaika, puiiih for treaaon, 
49, 83, and lor inceaC, 79, 83; ob- 
■erre ancient cmtoma, 55-6. 

Alfred, rcigo of, 137-8. 

Amercermenti, old EngHib irtlem of, 
156-7. 

American Indian*, bare no idea of moral 
good and eril, 46, 7S; lodal pun- 
kbment among, 55, 781 r^ard u 
Crimea, treaion, St, inceH, 83-4, 
and eril witcbcraft, 84-4. (See 
difieient tribes) 

Aaimak, pniuab for act* akin to treaaon, 
14-6, 30, 31; adultery or inceat, 
35,37,38,311 p«rchologyof,3i'£; 
ptmiab became of aocia] refloi ac- 



Aanc, reign of, 141. 
Aiaba — aee Bedonin Araba, 
Aiancanian* of S. America bav* prinor- 



Dng,7S- 
. _ . Gnt protected by law, i Anttria, tocial 
973,358: aodal life of, 381 " 
385; fantlnct for coudence i 



piuidi treaion, 83, inceit, (4, 

cni-witcbcnft, 86; private qoMteiB 

of,SS-9. 
Aibitmtion, mbttitBte for blood r«v«ngCt 

"8.19. 
Ariacolle, on tbe diScotty of catablitUag 

aodal diadpline, 39. 
Anon, in Anglo-Saion time*, 143; bb- 

der Norman*, 160-163; ond« 

Tndora, 315, 3i6; caily camman 

law crime, 357. 
Aryan*, cariy idea* of crlne amon^ 14; 

cbaracterirtica of, 17; coitoma o^ 

115-116. 

Aahantea, anccatral teaching* o^ 57; 
i^jard treaaon erime, 105. 

Aaaaarination, among Sidliana and Sar- 
dinian*, 333; in Italy and Spain, 

A**yrian*~tee Eaitem Nation*. 
Atbenian, BUI of Piini and PenalUe*, 
III liials and pnniahmcBti, I3I-3. 
Attempt* at crime, 6r*t pani*bed by 

Star Chamber, 309. 
Aoatialian Blsck-feUowi, among lowest 
•avage* known, 9; non-religion^ 
45. 46. 47, 53; recogniie aodal 
good and eril, 47-81 loyal to aocial 
bond, 5 1 ; hare no form of govern- 
ment, 53-31 bonnd by ca*tomi 55; 
pnniih deUberately, 581 paDi*li in- 
c«*l. 43. T°t enl- witchcraft, 73, 
adultery, 76, 113; oSence* rare 
among, 75-6, 

tia, aocial piogTei* in, 393-4, 396; 
3S1, 1 centraliiation of, 394-5 ; crime in, 

383-' 395-6. 300; — ^ 

(419) 
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Babr1^iMi»--Me EMten NUiom. 
BedDDin Arabs, lodal pnniihmeDt 

•»oiig, 90, 96. 
Bhedi, biTc do goTcmmait, Sg; pnn- 

nh Mnniiiutljr, 59, 93; coilanu (or 

law* among, 90; and CTil'Witch- 

enft,9S. 
Bigamy, in Gbnrch coniti, 175; increaa- 

ing in Gcnnanf, 317. 
Bilda, pontih foe adnltcrona acta againat 

tultnre, 17, aS, 31; degcnenica 

among, 19. 
BUck-fdlowi— Me AoHralian Bhck- 



Bodo, pDnubmenU of, 95. 

limiu of, 97; oBcncei ran among, 

BraxUiana, puniili eril-wilchcraft with 

deUh, 86. 
Breach of tnul, made crime bj Star 

Chamber, 333. 
Bar^ary, an cariy frioni, 3lj; non- 

deigyable, 117; deatn pendty for. 

159; in England and Walei in 19th 

century, 404. 
Uuahmeo of Africa, one of lowat aaTage 

racei known, 9; poniih evil-witd- 

onJt, 47, jS, 7^; have no tribal 

Dnity,53; forbid inceat, 7 1 ; oBencci 



and iwrdiniani, 313, 333; in Eng- 
land and Walei in l9tbceDtnry,404. 

Cell*, in early limei the people tover- 
eign, 10, 114. 

Central Americana, dcapotiim of, tOT-B; 
crima of, few, 109. 

Cbaldeaii»— «ee Eattem Nationi. 

Qiarlei 1 of England, execution of, 339, 
331; impeachmetilt in reign of, 
331-3; and Komaninn, 336-7, 

Chailea II of England, reitonition of, 
339, 239- 

Qiarlemagiie, Cbnuianiied Saiont by 
the iwonl, 3SS. 

Chinook*, crime* of, 79; psniah erD- 
wilchcrmfl, 88, 



Cbippewayan*, dread cvO-witdiaafi, 
K-6; theft rare among, 88. 

ChorcB, malring for unity, 130, 134-7, 
144, 3S71 cormption of, l8»-^ 
■97-8; in Spain, 344-6. (Sec a)ao 
Ecdeiiattical Cooitt.) 

Griljiationa of the world, how derd- 
opcd,63-3; indutrial character al, 
in modem timet, 379, 389. 

Caul, doom* or,I38,i43; merTed[deM 
in reign of, 159. 

Codea (tee ^ao Doobh}, Germanic, oa 
beat recordi of audcnt legal lys* 
tem*, 81 contain little true criMinal 
law, 9, 139; hmught to England 
byAnglo-Saxou,i36-8; GrMKcni- 
iu, 137; inocaie of pcnaltiea in, 
131; ihow inBueoce of Qiordi, 
13s; /Ethelberght'i, 135; Alfred^ 
137-9; New Italian Pciial, 19S; 
lmpa4al, of Germany, 343. 

CoUieriei Act, 369. 

Comanchea, iodal harmony among, 87. 

Compoiilion, tiibnitate for blood ra- 
Tcnge, iS; faToraUe factor in 
•linggle for extftence, 19; among 
Hill tribe* of India, 59, 90, 93, 94; 
among American Indicia, 79; 
amonj; primitive Aryan*, ia8; give* 
way to true punithmenl, 148; large 
luu demanded, 164. 

Congo people, treaioD among, 104. 

Conapiracy, nnder jnriadictJon of Star 
Chamber, 333. 

Conititiitian, English, 154. 

Conventicle Act, 338. 

Coiporation Act, 338. 

Corruption, made crime by Star dum- 
ber, 133; of the Chnrcb, 183-3, 
197-8. 

Crime, dark ddc of progreta, 3, 376, 385, 
393.394! defined, 6, 10, 13-13,14, 
189,385; earliest conceptionof, II; 
idea of, toaad among all primitive 
people*, 14; indudeimisdemcuton^ 
15, 16; two eiMDtiati of; ao; in- 
creawng, zi, 64, 376, 380 et uq^ 
333; when it will ceaae, 33 ; nalare 
of, changing, 31, 334, 341; among 
■nimalt, 34-30; •carccnem of, in 
eariy tiinei, 40, 68; among tavaga, 
4'-'i4. 357i <«i8«' "'. S5i muTer- 
•al, 65; a (ocial product, 117, 374. 
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1441 decTCMc of, 150-3, t63, 18S, 
304-6,310, 317; of euty EngUnd, 
158-1601 under PUoUgenet*, i6o~ 
3; Nomumi, 173; for conlcieiice 
tkke, 305-61 noda Tudon, Zi8; 
PuriUni, 337; WillUm and Maiy, 
341; Stuwtt, 247-81 mi8thC«D- 
tnij, 353-4; afcainit the penon, 
3561 in 19th century, 271-1; am- 
tioiia] dcTelopment and, 300; in 
GenDui citici uid cooDtiy, 315- 
318; tTaniidon periodi and, 319, 
3101 eTOlntioB of, 324-5; modern 
fonni of, 333 ef nq., 389 ; need not 
ilwi]:* iDcreue, 374-5, 394. 

Criminat Jniiq>nidcnce, bepnningi ol, 
iiill, 14, 151 Bri]on2Ronuui*,ll8- 
121; Spartana,l2[ \ Athenians,! 31; 
^av«, 133-3; Teutons and Celts, 
133-4; eaiTy Anglo-Saxoni, 136- 
145 ; cfiectt unification of EoKland, 
146-8; extended over Icing, 154; 
in reign of Henry II, 157-160; of 
Henr7 III, 163; improvement in, 
168, 176; and Parliament. 180; of 
the Tudon, 199, 317, 33z; dae to 
teligiou* development, 205-6; ol 
I7t&centnry,330; of Star Chamber, 
3351 nried little from l6tl) to iSth 
century, 1461 in France in I9tb 
century, 285; and modem life, 333- 
4; in Victoria'i reign, 343; indul- 
Irial and tocial, 345 ; in modem 
timci,389. (Secal«oCodet,Doom» 
and Statutei.) 

Cromwell, and Parliament, 337; miUtafj 
deipotism of, 339. 

Cmelty to animali, a 19th century crime, 
371,273.374,333,389; in France, 

Cruelly to children, 333, 389. 

Cuatoma, for lawi in early German Codet, 
7, 8, 133, 129; among aavagea, 39, 
41, 53 S, 61, 65; of primitive Ary- 



IKeyerie tribe, inceit a 
49- 



le among, 43, 

Doomi (lee alio Codet) of Aethelberght, 
135. '38; of Ine, 136, 13S; of 
HlotharandEadric, 136; ofWhit- 
raed, 136; of Alfred, 137-S; of 
Cnut,i3S, 143; of William I., 138; 
of OSa, 138; relating to crime*, 
141; at Wantage, 143; fonndation 
of Engliih Common Law, 157. 



191; pDDuhed by Wm. and Mary, 
341 ; unpnniihed by Jai. I^ 341 ; in 
19th Century, 371-3, 374, 333, 361, 
366, 389, 407. 

Duuttan, 143. 

Duelling in England, 399. 

Dyaki, regard ince«t criminal, 73; pun- 
iih evil-witcbcraft with death, 74, 
oOencet rare among, 77. 

Elaatem natioiu (Babylouiant, Cbal 
deans. Aiiyrians, Persiani) ear^ 
civilized, 11;; established nupro* 
grenive cqui^briams, 6z 3. 

Eccleaiasticsl courts, immoral conduct 
punished by, 163; pa ciahmenu in- 
flicted by, 175-6; abuses in, lSl-3, 
191; mock justice of, 198; benefit 
of clergy and, 114-315. 

Edgar, legislation ol, 140-1. 

Edninnd, legislation of, I40-I. 

Edvard the elder, 140. 

Edwaid the Confessor, a weak king, 
143; laws of, 150. 

Edward I., established English Consti- 
tution, 154; maintenance in reiga 
of, 163, (66; and reform in Church 
courts, 176, t8i; Pailiameat and, 
178. 

Edward VI., religious peisecutiaa in 
reisn of, 3oi:: treason. 201. 



Dahomans, custom rules, 57; crimes and 
punishment* of, 103; great loyalty 

Dakota*, teach and obey ancient cus- 
tom^ 56; murder a crime among, 
80; chiefs' slight anthority, Si; in- 
cest a crime among, S3; offences of, 



:eniing, 33S, 
66,389; ad- 



170. *74. 333. 36*. 366. 389; 
TBuce in, 179-280; in France, 18S; 
necessity for, 341 ; and crime in 
Europe, 351-2. 
Eliiabeth, religious persecution under, 
305; treason in reign of, 308; 
created High Commissioo Court, 

136. 

EabeizlemenI, made crime recently, 13, 
268, 333; in England and Wales, 
361. 

England, a leader in the world's civilis- 
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IB, 381-3, 3^5 • "imc and natioiud 
dnelopnKiit in, 300, 357-*; lerioni 
crime decTcufng in, 304, 308, 3581 
cHdc and cdncalioo in, 311; in- 
doUrial tegiiliitioD in, 3451 nrai- 
maiy proceedingi in, 366-74; age 

fafmi o( crime in, 396^11 itatii- 
liei of, 409-7. 

Eaqnn&aiu, have no religion or (oreni- 
went, 531 pnniih witb dc«di, 
wilcbei, 5S, 84; legard incot as 
critniiwl, 79, S3-3i oflencci nre, 
87. 

Europe, indnstrial maiformalion ol, 
379; educational tranilonnation of, 
Mo; crime uid progren among 
nalioni of, 331; amount of crime 

BTil>witchcnft, one of three pMt fun- 
damental crime*, 43; cnnioal iat 
locial reaioBi. 45; puniihed by 
tavagc racet.;8, 59, 73-75, 79,98- 
9, loi-l, 106-71 in Angla-Saxon 
dooma, 141, 143; in Church coarti, 
>75,I9II pnniMied by Stuaiti, 141. 

FactoTT emplofeet, condemned lor 
cnmei, ]i8. 

Factory legiilation, 168-9, a? I, »73f 331 
344.389. 

Falie coinage, 140. 

Fabe aitnen, 141. 

Felony, defined, 15S; Glanrill'i liit of, 
161-z; Bracton'i liM, 163; Coke'i 
liitor,it5; attempts at, tnadc crime 
bj Star Qiamber, 333. 

Feudaliim, eitabliihed in England, 14S; 
•clf'deatruGtioD of, 194. 

Fijian 1, pnniih erll -witchcraft, 58, 75. 

FiTe-mifc Act, 338. 

Forcible entry, common in Tudor timei, 
313; hiitoryof, as3-3- 

Foiat legiilation, of Normani, 170-1; 
revised by Slat Chamber, 234. 

Forgery, a modem crime, 15, 16, 333, 
389; nnd«r Star Chamber, 309, 
110, 311, 133; death penally for, 
3<9; Engliih lam concerning, 
303-5; few proKcutioni for, 366-8; 
increue of, 311, 3391 in Geimany, 
317; rare in Spain, 350; in Eng- 
tnd and Wale* in tgth century, 
.03,404, — 

Fornication, ii 



France, pro g r em toward democimcy io, 
383-7; crime in, 385-8,300; cauMs 
of increaie of crime in, 389, 390-3 ; 
■eriOB* crime decreaaing in, 305-4^ 
308; correction aliiation in, 307, 
313- ^ 

F>aad, under juriadictiun of Star UIMB- 
bcr, 333; lawi to pntiilb, 168; in- 
creaie of, 311; in GentuCT, 3171 
■ miKlem crime, 339, 333, 3^9; r»« 
in Spain, 350. 

Frandnlenl bankruptcy, fint puniibment 
for, 24 7 1 aerere penalliei with few 
proaecntiont for, 366-7; i°crea(c 
of, 311; in Germany, 317; a mod- 
3*9. 389; rareinSpaiM. 



^ 3SO- , 

Gem, mutual protective aatoeialion, 7. 

Germany, a leader in the worid'i cirili- 
aation. 63 ; the people the fint Icgia- 
laton in, 133-4; KKnal bull in, 
133; increate of crime in, 399, 30S, 
343-4; crowding into dtieiin,3i5, 
316; manufacturing progrea in, 
318; indnitrial legislation in, 345. 

Germanic codei — tee Codes. 

Gilbert Iilanden, hare no eaubliahed 
goTemment, J3; inflict death for 
iDGeM,7i,andfareTil-wilchci«ft,74. 

Conda, peaceful under foreign rale, 89; 
mairiage limits of, 97 ; puni^ erfl- 
witcfa(^afl,98; oflencci rare among, 
99- 

Greelu, the people the first l^ilaEon 
among, 10; estabtiihed progiesiiTe 
equilibriom, 63-3; arbitration 
among, 1 38. 

Hairatians, and eril-witchaaft, 75; 
offences rare among, 78. 

HeliKs, the ^ipnUi usembly, 11, 133, 

Henry I. of England, the " Lion of Jus- 
tice," ijo-i; puniihmenti infficted 
by, 164, 166, 168; forest laws of, 
171. 

Henry II., brought reign of Isw to Eng- 
land, 153-4, '57. '60, 164, 166, 
169, 170; forest laws ol, 171; and 
the clergy, 175 

Henry III., wesbneu of, 154-, ciime in 
I reign of, 163-3. 

I Henry VI., new treaions under, iSl. 

Henry VII., found general disinlegra- 
' don, 184, 196; good remit* of 

j reign of, 300 ; destined clao 

' privilege*, 30I-3. 
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Henrj VIll., ud the Cfaurch, 104; ud 
new trtMoni, 107. 

Hercff, In Cbureh couiti, 175, 191. 

High Conunnuon Court, Tidimi of, 
Jot-Z; «l>oliihed,239; created new 
formi of crime, 330; tyruiD^ of, 336. 

Hi^way Act, 373. 

Hill tribei of Indii, have do regnlu goT- 
eramcnt, 54, 89; coitomt for law* 
■mong,90. (SeetheTarioui tribei.) 

Homidde, not a crime aroon£ UTages, 
114, 3S8; becomei crime, 159-163, 
1701 common in Nomian time*, 
1731 in Coke'i li*t, 174; deaeue 
01,311; decreMcd by medical ikill, 
313; a crime of backward race*, 
331 ; in Italj, Sidl; and Spain, 333. 

Hottentot!, obterre ancient cnitomi for 
lnwi, 36; iummai; pnnlibmcnta ol, 
60; marriage limit* of, 105; and 
eril-witchenift, 106. 

Home-breach, in doomi of Cant, 143, 
U91 nnder Normani, 160; onder 
ludon, 318; death penalty for, 
3J9; in Englatid and V/alei in 
■gth Centni7, 403-5. 

HoMC of I«rdB (tee Parliament), 179; 
lord* ipiritail in, 183. 

Hotue of Common*, rite of, 177-9; 
itrength and weaknen of, 1S4, 186. 

Immorality, pnniihed by William and 
Maiy, 341 ; increasing in Germany, 
316, 317- 

Incendiariim, in Anglo-Saxon doom*, 
140. 

Inceit, puniihed by apea, 35 ; and bird*, . 
31; one of the tbrcc great primi- 
ti*e crime*, 41, 43; ancient tiadl- ; 
tioDi oppoied to, 43-5; conudered 1 
crime by loweit *avage race*, 70-3; 
by American Indian*, 83-4; by 
A*iatic tribes, 90, 96-S; in Africa, 
105-61 in Church court*, 175; in- 
creaung in Germany, 317. 

Indindual, why pnniihed aa criminal, 

Indindoaliam, and locial piogrc**, 38. 
IndiTidnation, venn* procreation, 3, 4, 

3781 law pro»iding for, 377-8, 379; 

renua locial welfare. 391. 
IndaatiiBl development, and crime, 300, 



3^5-' 



..373- 



Inqnidtion, in Spain, etc., 3^4-6, ^88. 
lotcrrention in foreign hoatilitie* 



Ireland, *erioni crime decrea^ng in, 305. 

Iroquoi*, pnni*h eril-witchcraft, 59, 85, 
and adultery, 80, 113; puniih trea- 
son with deMh, 83; marriagE limit* 
of, 83; crime* few among, 79, 88. 

Italy, uniticatian of, 39&-71 increase of 
crime in, 397, 301; education in, 
398; crime and national derelop- 
ment in, 30a; condemnation* in, 
30S-9; trend of crime in, 34&-7. 

Jamc* I, and the divine right of Icinga, 
337-8; impeachmenti in reign of, 
231,141; religion* penecation* ol^ 
336. 

}ame* II, deipotism of, 319, 330, 340. 
avana, paniah evil-witdicrBft with death. 



Kalmuck*, law* of, 96; marriage limit* 

of, 97; offence* rare among, 100. 
Kamachadilc*, marriage limit* of, 98; 

hone*^ of, 100. 
Karena, hold traditional command* for 

law*, 56, 89; ponish for eril-witch- 

oaft. 9& 
Kbondt, adhere to racial cnatomt, 56; 

have *ecnrity within gronp, 89, 99; 

marriage limit* of, 97. 
Kindred, the buit of ancient hnman lod- 

ety, 6,7; bondof Indian unity, 78-9. 
King, growth of the influence of, 61, 

3S7; in Africa, 100; brought nnitf 

to England, 130, 136-7. >44f '68; 

ri^ti of, 131-3; the Fountain of 

Jniticp, 160; power of, at loweit 

ebb, 179; aupported by Parliament, 

196; divine right of, 338, 331. 
King-* Court, 154, "S7-8. 
Kukis, punnh tree* and animals, 36; 

puniah treason with death, 95; 

marriage limits ol, 97; offence* rare 

among, 99. 
Larceny, a plea of the Crown, i;8, 170; 

death penalty for, 359; hiaton of, 

in England, 396-7; in Englandand 

Wale* in 19th century, 402-3. 
Law, of aduh life, 377, 39a; of family 

and of aociely, 37S; early need of 

*trong, 388. 
Libel, prosecuted by the Star Chamba, 

no, J33. 
Livery, an element of disruption, 1S5-6; 

law* agaiul, not enforced, 189, 
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IjKch Uw, *Bd iMtinctiTC locid pi 

taent, 34, 177-8; notnicd bx 

oflcBce«,404. 
H*gu Chutm. extended criminal law, 

lU; detitei in, ij6; S9th clin*e 

of, 139. 
Maintenance, in reign ol Edward I, 

■ 6j, 1661 element of diinmtion, 

185-6; uDdei jntiidiction of SUi 

Chamber, 333; lawt againrt, not 

enforced, r89. 
UaUSBij, inflict death penaltr for theft, 

fio, treaton, 105, and evil-witch- 

cnift, 107. 
Halidoni injtiriei to property, legitlft- 

tion coDcetning, 356-7. 
Haom of New Zealand, uafe no imI 



of, 101-9; 

_ IhniUo^ 1051 «^-witcb- 
: cmft aBMng, 106. 
, New Caledoniani, pnniah erQ-witcbcnft 
I witb de«th, 74; law of pnnte re- 
I Tenge among, 77; French convictt 

I aotonc 18S. 



s*- 



Marr, penecQtion in reign of, 305. 

Majfaem, in reign of Heni? II, ito; in 
Bracton'i liat, 163; in Coke'i Third 
InUitnte, 315; culy Englith defi- 
nition of, 335. 

Mexicuii, detpotnin of, 107-9. 

Uinei, legiilation concerning, 369. 

MildcmtanorfiiynoDfmoui iritb crime*, 
15, t6; in 14th century London, 
190-1; in modcTQ uid in Todor 
lima, 334-61 of to-day, 333. 

Miihmia, crimei and puniibinenti of, 60, 
9w; cuttomtfoT l«wi among, 90; 
onencei rare among, 99. 

Ifodem life, complexity of, 33t--3; and 
Kberty, 33B-0. 

HoTvlity, originally »ocial. 383-4; de- 
velopment of, 384. 

Murder, among Uorki, zS; ilotrly be- 

ID Anglo-Saxon doomi, 140; Bne 
for, 150; in Norman times, 167, 
173-3; and Ibe Chorrh Cotuta, 
175: poniibed hy the Star Cham- 
ber, 109; Don-clergyable, zt6; hia- 
tory of death penalty for, 330-1; 
in I4tb century, 353; capital pun- 
iahmcDt causej decreaie of, 360- 
I, 31I; crime of backward race*, 
331; in Scily, 323-3; in Spain 
and Italy, 324; in England and 
W*lc* in the 19th century, 405. 

NtgAi,no foTerament aniong,54; mar- 
riage limit* of, 97; offence* of, 
rare, 99. 

Negroe* of Africa, caitomi of, on Gold 
C^it, 56; government of, lOO; 



marriage timiti ot 71; eril-wi 
craft among, 74. 

Norman*, became Enf^jah, 146; made 
peace in England, 149; tnon^t 
no written law*, ijo, 157; mianae 
their power, 151-3; monetary ay*- 
leiti of, 163; fbreil lawi of, 170-3. 

Nottbnmbo-land aaaiie roll*, 163. 

Ojibway*, crime* of, 79; locial anity of, 
S3; inflict death penalty for inceat, 
83, and for eril-witcbcraft, 85; 
offencea rare among, 88. 
I Omaha*, crime* among the, 79. 
I Oilyaki, marriage limit* of, 97-8. 
I Ontlawi, and the beginning* of l^al 
paniihment, 8, 13; among animal*, 
36; among New Zeolandcn, 49; 
American Indian*, 79; Miibmia 
and Santala, 94; in Africa, 10a; 
among primitire Aryan*, 116; in 
early German law, 1 33 ; in Anglo- 
Saxon day*, 140-I: under Norman 
U»g*. 'S9. '^ "6>4. 17'. '73- 

Papuan lalanden, offence* rare among, 
77- 

Parliament, created, 154; riie of, to aor- 
ereign power, 177-8; the Good, 
179; toll* of, l8o( weakaem of, 
193; the tool of Ibe king, 196; 
Henry VIII and, 307; and the 
Stuart*, 337-9; a bigh court of Joi- 
Uce, 330; under Cromwell, 337; 
and Engliah Common Law, 340; 
and bribery, 150. 

Patagonian*, evil- witchcraft among, 86. 

Peace, King'*, 133-3,149,157-8; pledge, 
■40; breach of the, 1591 in Eng- 
laiid, 349; brought by modern 
weapon*, 313. 

Perjury, in Anglo-Saxon dooma, 141,143; 
before Church Court*, 191; charac- 
teriilic vice of the Middle Age*, 
193; made crime by (he Star 
Gumber, 309, 333. 

PcnotutiOD a crime, M4. 
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n of, 107-8; crimei 
lew mnHJDg thCi I09< 

Pbnitrr, 7. 

Pirallnl oBcDcei, nol diihonorable in 
Tudor En^nd, 113; uoD-clergr- 
mble, 3l6i rtatatei agunit, 347; 
gnuliulljr bec«me crime, 35S; u- 
moil obiolete, 311, 313. 

I1*tOi on Ihe difficnltr of eatibluhing 
•ocii] dudpline, 39. 

Police, ofiecMS in modem England, 
l7>-4, 3&4; of bigfawiys, mKom, 
wb«ne««nd dock*, 3331 Mlib^ed 
in England, 405, and Wain, 406. 

fopnUtioD it) England, and gtowtb of 
crime, 370-3. 

Potawatomii, legaid inceat a crime, 83. 

mmitiTe man, characteriitici of, 38, 39. 

Public healtb ad, 373. 

Pnniibmcnl for dime, educational in- 
finence of, j, 6, 315, 375 ; by primi- 
liTe socielf fandamentalif inRincl- 
ive, 9, 3S1; forma of, at; among 
inimali, 24-18, 30, 31; due lo wo- 
cialieflex action, 33; boroofiocial 
fCDKeancc, 35-37; inflicledon treea 
and animala,36; came of aocial, JJ; 
often freniied and immediate, ^ 
60; bj loweit haman cacei, 68-78; 
by Eiqnimaux and Indiani of Amer- 
ica, 78-88; by Aiiatic peo|ilea, 89- 
100; by Africana, 101-7; b; Peni- 
Tianv Mexican* and Cenlnl Amer- 
icana, loS-ii. 

by primitive Aryana, 115-6; by 

early Roman*, 118-31; by Greek*, 
131-3; by Slaw, 122-3; '■7 T'u- 
torn and Celt*, 123-4; by Anglo- 
Saxona, 136 tt ttq.; In* Noiman 
ttinga, 1G4: of king* of England, 
17^, 338-30; in Tudor Eimea, 
225; in l7tbcentniyEnB]and,330, 
239; (or heretic*, ao6, 136-8, 355; 
by death for most offence*, 254 (/ 
itq.; by tranaporlation, 3j;; reac- 
tion agaiiut icTerily of, 358-91 for 
bnnncM oEFence*, 368; for many 
modem miidcmeanon, 370-4, 334, 
367-9; political, in modem France, 
38J-7, 391-2; leai lerere in mod- 
em timet, 307-8; of brigand* in 
Italy, 333; saccc*s(ul againit old 
and aerioni crime*, 310-11, 337, 
341; narrow ipbereof, in Spain, 349. 

Qnarter Seaiona, record* of, 119, 235; 
during reign of Jamea I., 343; dur- 



ing the Commonwealth, 143; in 
reign of Charlei II., 344; of Jame* 
II., and of Anne, 345. 

Rape, tlowly became crime, 17; put 
down by William I., 149, 168, and 
by Henry II., ttio; a felony in 
GlaoTill'* liM, 162; in Coke'* Um, 
215; non-detgyable, 317. 

Rctonnation, the locial Tidory of the 
laity, 204-s, 

RcMrred Pleaa of the Crown, 159; in- 
creaie of, 169. 

Richard I., aocial progreai under, 153. 

Richard II., royal power at loweit ebb 
in reign of, 179; treaaon under, 
181; and maintenance, i8j. 

Riot, under jnriadiction of toe Star 
Chamber, 233. 

Robbery, ilowly became crime, 17, 388; 
b Anglo-Saxon dooms, 143; put 
down by William I., 149; in Glan- 
TiU'ilitt, 1611 Nomun law* againit, 
166; common under Normani, 173, 
173; in ancient law, 174; felony in 
Qike'i lilt, 3151 non- clergyable, 
316; prevalence or, in iSthcentuiy 
En^and, 351, 3;3; death penalty 
for, 259; among Sicilian* and Sar- 
dinians, 322, 333J in Italy and 
Spain, 323, 324; of ihipt in Eng- 
land, 399; in England and Wale* 
in the 19th century, 404. 

Roman*, early pnTllegei of, 10, ll; 
eitabliabed progiewiTC equilibrium, 
62-3: had genin* for law making, 
118; Twelve Table* of. 118-120; 
criminal legiilation among, 121. 

Roman law conrta, in England disap- 
pear, 127. 

RnMia, taw'inib in, 133. 

Sabbath-breaking, in Anglo-Saxon 
doom*, 141. 

Samoans, military law* of, 69; disap- 
proTe of inceat, 73; punishment 
*mong, 78. 

Sanitary r^ijationi, 333, 366. 

Santal*, at peace under foreign role, 89; 
clanniihnett of, 94 ; marriage limiU 
of, 97; oHence* rare among, 100. 

Sardinian*, and crime* of violence, 
333-3; backward dviliiatian of, 
347- 

Savage tribe*, inten*ely democratic, 10, 
;i-4; three great crimes of, 41-3; 
characteriitic* 01,65-6; have an- 
cient cmtom* for law*, 49, 53-7, 
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65. 79. 9». "»■ (See dw rarion* 

tnbd.) 
ScodKnd, decreue of lerioni urimei in, 

309-3 'O- 
SicUitn*. and tbe Maffii, 313-3; buk- 

wud ciriliiatlon of, 347. 
SimOD de Monlfoit, 154. 
Sim, ddined, 17; puniibed M crioitt, 

'34- i39-'40. 243, 387-8. 
Slmn, piimiliTc lolk- moles of, 10, 121-3. 
SUret; and Ibe lUve trtde, in ^island. 

2" 3. 397-8- 
SmnggliDg in Enf^and, 398-9. 
Social anarchy, 151-3. 
Social education, I ; two tide* of, 386; 

irite and nnwiae, 393. 
Social progren, noder Richard I., IS3; 

during Norman age, t6j; inegular, 

313; in the iQlh cenlurr, 380; 

oinc a factor in, 377; two tend- 

encieiin,3S6; and religionl OT2*n- 

Social prohibitioni, and the moltipljrms 
of crinunaU, 377, 387, 393, 394, 

Social reflex action, 33-37; nT*ge puo- 
iibmcnt often due to, 57-60. 

Social lelecboD, benefiti of, 5, 6; crioie 
and, 3761 take* place of phriical 
•election, 380-3, 385-6. 

Social uandard, of risnl action, ao, 46- 
48. a?*. 34'. 381- 

Social welliaie, and lendenciei toward 
liken eat and anlikenen to anccMon, 
381 dependent on mntoal aid, 40; 
three inttincta making lor, 41 ; 
criminal law and, 333; and the 
Golden Rule, 378-9; takei pte- 
cedence oret indiTidnal welfare, 
390. 39'- 

Spain, dectraiing criminalitf id, 199, 
300, 310, 348; backward cirilixa- 
tion of, 347-S; condemnatiom 
■nder penij code tD, 349; Crimea 
of violence common in, 349-350; 
ienorance in, 351-3; contraband 
trade in, 352; cause of degenera- 
tion in, 353-4. 357; Inqoiiition 
and L'amaiilla in, 355-6; hope for. 

Spartan*, criminal piocadnre among the, 

Star Chamber, enforced itatotea of 
maintenance, etc., 300; authority 
of, K)i,303; created new crimei, 
309,110,311,330,133; abolished, 



339; Tictimt of, 331-3; oCcBce* 
■nder joriidiction of, 133; fines and 
punishments inflicted \ij, 134'5- 

Statotea, of Vioodtri, 133-3; nnwiac. of 
14th centuTT England, 177; of 
proTiaoia, of treason, of pnemnniic. 
■So; of latMien, 1S6; in Year 
Books from Edward 1. to HcnT 
VIII., iSS; against forestalling, cc- 
giating and gaming, 190^ 312; in 
teign of Henry VIL, 196-7, aoi; 
of treasona, 204; coocerning coin- 
age, 311; concerning bankruptc^r 
lll-lll; concerning injuries lo 
property, usury, ragran^ game, 
313; agaioM forcible entry, 313; 
limiting ccclcMastical jurisdiction, 
114-316; of stabbing, 346; of 
frauds, 147; seierity of, in eafly 
l8th century, 354, 360; milder in 
earlj i9ih century, 361 ; relating 
to trade, nangation, ship owners, 
maiinen and fisheries, 365; creat- 
ing misdemeanoit, 371, 273; re- 
lating to military aiid nanl abusa, 
stage and hackney coaches, 366. 

Stephen, the woefuldays of, 151, 153,1681. 

Sumatrana, oSenccs rare among, 77. 

Swearing, poni^ed by William and 
Mary, 341; during the Common- 
wealth, X43. 

Tabic*, explained, 66-7; cnme* and 
offences pnnishcd t:^ lowest humnn 
race*, 68; crime* and oBencc* pun- 
ished in N. and S. America, 81 ; 
crime* and oHence* pnoiibed in 
Asia, 91 ; crimeB and offence* pan- 
ished in Africa, 103; crimes and 
ofiencei punished by Meiican* and 
Ferutian* and Central Americana, 
llO; crimes and offences agaimt 
general social welbre among He>- 
icana and PeruTianii, III; connc- 
tions for mnider and homicide, 
311; condcmnationi for wounding, 
314; CDDdemnationa for robbery 
and extortion, 3271 condemnation* 
for business frauds and frsadulenl 
bankruptcy, 328; old minor offences 
tried by courts of snmmsry joriadic- 
tioD in England and Wales, 363; 
modem forms of minor crime, 364. 

Tacitns, on German law^ 123, ia6. 

Tahitiana, regard treason a crime, 69; 
pnnisbmenU of, 77. 
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TaHMBiMM, bad few ctima (Cdiut each 
olbei,c8,^; muriagelimitiof, 71. 

TcBtonic, OT^uktloD t, progrcniTe equ- 
librium, 63-3; people lOTeTeign in 
eailjr time*, 114. 

TWft, at fint not t crime, 17, 139, 13a 
38S; probabl; tecond freat tort to 
be made ■ crime, lia; In Anglo- 
Suon doom*, 143, iCo; in Brac- 
ton'ilutol Crimea, 162; in Norman 
dmei, 173; in Coke'l lift of lel- 
Miiet, 3IJi of electricity, railroad 
ridel, etc, 333-4. 389; liWoiT of, 
ia En^and, 396-7; in Enpand 
and Wdea in tbe 19th centniy, 
40a-3. 

Tlena del Fne|o, bai no todal life, 6j. 

Todat, mamage Imiita of, 96; oflencei 
rare among, 99. 

Toi^BiM, lojraltjp o( tlw, 69. 

Torre* Stiaiti,wettcm tribe of, marriage 
''( of, 71; few crime* amon^ 



irt, define 



Tort, defined, 16; primitire pnniahmentf 
for, 17; three, of importance, lia; 
evolution of tht, 138-9; breaking 
of the peace a, 133; in Anglo-Saxon 
dooma,i36; lieniiaea crime, 1 19-4, 
■39> '43> '55-^'^i minor harma 
of force ana fniad regarded u, 163; 
made crime in Germany, 315. 

Trade, l^filatioti concerning, 1G5; 
Spaniah contralmnd, 3J3; reitraint 

Traawn, pnniriied by animala, 34-5, 31 ; 
one of tbe tluee great i»imitiie 
Crimea, 41, 50; acta of, unknown 
•moDg loweM Mvagea, 49; contid- 
cied crindnal by Tongani, Tahi- 
tiana, Samoau aiM New ZeaUndera, 
6g; by American Indiana, 70, 83; 
by Aaiatic tribe*, 90, 95-8; in 
Africa, loi; in Anpo-^xon 
doom*, 138, 140, 143, 159; nnder 
Norman* and Plantageneta, 161,1 
166-7: in tbe I4lh century, iSo-i; j 
nnder tbe Tndon, 304, 306-8; in- 1 
clitdea connterfeitbg and poiaou- ! 
ing, 311; under William and Maiy, 
:eof, 311. I 
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Trial by jnry, erili of, 300. 

Trial by ordeal, 169-170. 

Tribal itate, a mUilary inatitntion, 7; 
derelopment ofthe, 18, 19. 

Tndor government ot England, a need- 
ful despoliam, 195; uplifted middle 
daaiea, 303; work of the, 337. 

Tupi* of S. America, mmmage limits of, 
83; offence* rare among, 88. 

Turcoman*, the State doc* not cii«t 
among the, 54; poniah treaaonwith 
death, 95. 

United Slate*, a leader in the world'* 
civilization, 30, 63; crime in, 375; 
indnttrial tranaformation in, 379; 
recent legialation in, 335-7; truMa 

Uniformity, act of, 33S. 

Vagrancy, in En^and in 17th ccntwy, 
343; in 11^ centnry, 361; lawa 
againat, 399-400. 

Vaccination Acta, 366. 

Veddabt of Ceyton, bave no aodal organ* 
iiation, 65; marriage limit* of, 71; 
offence* rare among, 76. 

Wale^ increaae of crime in, 358-360; 
new minor ofiencea in, 363; (tatit- 
tica of trial* in, 365; anmmaiy pro- 
ceeding* in, 366-375; itatiatM* in, 
403-7. 

War, act* of, 17, 189; decreaaing, 340. 

Warwick, the king-maker, 183. 

William tbe C^nqaeror, doom* of, 138; 
wbc detpatwn of, 148-150, 166, 
167--S; Domesday book ud, 159, 
160; foreat legialation of, 170; uid 
the Church conrta, 1 75. 

William II, firm rule of, 150, 166, 16S; 
foreat law* of, 171. 

William and Hary, uid penallie* againat 
Roman Catholica, 130 ; reforma of^ 



83; 1 



1 with i 



lib evil- witchcraft with di 
Xenophon, on the difficulty of enfordng 

•odal dliciplinc, 39. 
Zulu*, inflict death penilty for treaaon, 

104, and fbr enUwitcbcraft, 107. 
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TABLB Of 

Tagfi i, liiM II. For • new aime, read > new forai of crin 

Page 5, line i. For become, read became 

T*gt 31, line 6. For aecoDd, read tbird. 

Page 31, Dote. Omit the wordi Qviliiation Tbrougfa. 

^ge 107, latf line. For 17th eeatatj, tead t6th centniT, 

Page 130, line 6. Foi dint, lead doit 

P«fe HI, line 30. For Ephoia, read Epbetse, 

Page 138, note 3, For HaphaeMM, read Hepbaeatoa. 

ttgt 179, line n. Fof Diipenicti, tcad Dctpeniai. 

Page 18a, line 19. Fot Oidainon, lead Oiduocn. 
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Systematic Political Science 

BTTHB 

FAGULH OF POLITICAL SCIENCE OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 



The Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University have 
in course of publication a series of systematic works covering the 
entire field of political science proper and of the allied sciences of 
public law and economics. The method of treatment Is historical, 
comparative and statistical; and it is the aim of the writers to pre- 
sent the latest results of institutional development and of scientific 
thought in Europe and America. 

The series includes the following ten works : 

Political Sdenca and Compaiattr* Conttitiitiaaal law. 

I Tolt. PubUsAed iy Gim &• Co., i8gi. Bjr John W. Bukous. 

Conpaiattva Admlaiatntin Law. 

3 toIb. PubUtJud by G. P. PtUnam't Simt, tS^. Bf Fkank J. GOODNOW. 

IntematiOMl Law. In freparatien. Bj JoRN BAssnr Mocax 

Hiatoiical and Compaiativa Jttrlspmteace. 

fw firtfariuigH Bj HnNaoaSurrB. 

The DiatribntilHi Of Wealth, i toIi. V»I. 1 fiuiiuked fy t/U MaemUlam a^ 
t^oo. By John B. Claxk. 

The Sdence «t StatlstiCi. 3 volt. PtMUMtd iy tU CobtmUa IMvtnity 
Prta {Matmittan), iSgs—fSgg. By Richmond Hato-Shith. 

The Sdence of Flnanco. 

2n>Ii. In prtfiaratiim. By Edwin R. A. SxtioMAM, 

The PrindplM of SociologT. PmiSiJM iy tie Cahmtui IMnitnify Prm 
(MacmiiUn), i8g6. . . ■ Sj FKANKUH H. GnmiHoa, 

Hiatny of Political Theoiiee In prtparaHpM. By Wiluam A. Dunnino. 

LttmtBn <rf Political SdutCO. In ^tparatiim. . By Geoxok II. Baksb. 
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RKCENT PUBLICATIONS 



AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 

NEW SERIES. 

Mo. I. TtM Cotton Induatiy: an B«i>y In American Economic Hia- 
1017. Bf M. B. Hammoiid, Fb. D. PrUt, Si-jo ; duk, S'-oo. 

No. a. Tb« Fadaral Ceoiwa. Critical ^mkj* b; otm twenty rtatirtical 
apeiti,C(llladb)r aq>eciiIC0ininittceo(tbeAMOci«tioB. 5i6pas«s. 
Prit*, im P*p*f, ttjoo ; tUA, S»jo. 

THIRD SERIBS.— VOLUME 1, igoo. 
No. I, Pajiera and ProcMdinc* of thi Twalftb Annual Mvaiin^. Pp. 

aS6. J¥ief, fiMo. 
No. s. Tb« End of VillalnaKB in EoflMid. Bjr T. W. Fafe. Pp. 99. 

Na 3. Eiaaya on Colonial Finance. Pp. 303. JVia, fj.fi>. 

No. 4. Cnnencjr and Banking in Use Province of the Uaaaacbuaotta 
Bay. B7 A. McF. DbtIi. Put i : Cnirenej. Pp. 473, illw 
tcated. Ain, ua ftipfr, fi.7j ; in tUlk, S'-oo. 

VOLUMK II, igoi. 
No. I. Paper* and Proceedinga of the Thirteentb Annaal Mtctlaj;, 

Pp. 300. /H«, St»S- 
No. a. Cttirencj and Banking in the Province of the Haaaachuaetta 

Bay. By A. HcF. Davii. Part a: Buikii^. lUuttnited. /Wr^, 

ii« fa^, Si.rs ! "'" 'I'l^i fi-OO. 
Mo. 3. The Theory of Value Before Adam Smith. By Hannah R. 

Sewall, Ph. D. Pp. 13a. IHrt,tiMi. 
No. 4. A Comparative Study of the Adminlatration of City Finances 

in the United State*, with Special tteference to the Budget. 

By Frederick R. Clow, Ph. D, Pp. 148. /ViW, tt.oo. 

VOLUME III, igoa. 
No. I. Paper* and Proceeding* of the Fourteenth Annaal Ueeting. 

Addrtu mistripliam, ^fHtaiieta ' 
fw memheriktf and inqtdrus la At I 

SKCRETARY^OuAMERtCAIf ., __ 

c AssociA TioN, THE MA CMILLAN CO^ 

lAata,fr. y. I 66JHptAvmmt, /ftm Ytrk, 
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STREET RAILWAYS OF 
CHICAGO. 



The Results of an Examination of the Books of 

Account and Corporation Records of the 

Street Railways of Chicago for the 

Civic Federation. 



DR. miXl ROY MALTBIE. 
EDMUND P. BARD. 



The belt txpoti of American ftreet ndlway finance now e 
Amnmb »f At Awuriemn Aeadtmy. 



B«pTlnt«d from Mnmolpal AflUn ftir June, li 
8to, 100 p»CM. Olotb bonnd, 60 eenta. 



Reform Cldb Committee on City Affairs, 

02 WnXIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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JOHNS HOPKINS TINIVBHSITY 

Studies in History and Politics. 



TWENTIETH SBRIES^igM.— SnbBcriptioii, $3.00. 

StaU Bank! Clnea (ha Paiucaortba NatlaDBl Back Act. BtG. E. BAumr 

Wnicn MBrylBiid la tha Ravalutlon. By B. C. ^Tann. 

Quit Run In Celonlal North Carslloa. Bv E P. Kuhidt. 

Early Hiatorv of Istaroal IinprD**iii«nt Id South Carolina. Bj W. E. Haktu 

Political Aclivlllu at Phlll|irraBaaa. Bf S. E. Fobhak. 

OIJkM- Paper* vUI »« atnwHiwad /Vwh Mw« ta Mm*. 



IBKIBS I. 

iBRIEE II - __, 

1BRIK8 III.-klarrlasd.VltilnlaaadWMblaatoa. 

lERlES IV.— Municipal OoviramaBI aad LaniTTuiai „ 

lERIES v.— If uBlcipat OovBTomenl. Hlatory aod Politic*. ;» iiaia. (uo. 

iERIES VI.— ThtHlMorjorCo-oparatlonlDtbaUDltadBtatea. :^ pafei. fj.^. 

""IBS VII.— Sadal Sclaaca, MuBldsBl and Federal Oovemnaot. fatpaai*. fi.gB, 

IBS VIII— HiBloiy, PolltlcaaadEducaMOB. 61s IU|«. (}-«>- 
BHlBa IX.— Bdueatisa, Hiatory aad Polltlu. 040 pagbi. fj.yi. 
lERIES X.— Church aad Btau : Columbui and AraailEs. 671 pis<*. ft-fn. 
1BRIB9 XI.— l.abor, Slaieiy and Sclf-OavarnmcDt. S74 pwu. (1.50. 
ERIBS XlI.-lDatllutioaalaadEGonoiDicKiiloiy. 61 J pica, li.yi. 
BRIES Xllt.— South Carolina. Maryland asd Virginia. «D6p*ia (].y>. 
EKIES XIV.— Baltlnora, Slanry and CoaatltDtloDBl Hiatory jeipwa. (i.to. 
IKRIBaXV.-ADxrleanBcooomie Hiatory. CiB picci. fiu 

lERIES XVI.— ABllo^AnaricaaRalatlaDa and Southern Klatery. 6i(pa|a. l3.iO 
IBRIBS XVII.— BcoBomlG Hitiorj: MaryUadasd tba SoDth. ioapuco. tt-i"- 
lERIES XVIII.--Taaatlsa In the South; Church and BdDcatlon. fbt'fa. tj-fa. 
IBRIB8 XIX.— DIplomatle and Conatltntlooal Hiatory. epipact*. |j.jo. 
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RECENT EXTRA VOI.UHBS. 

Bpanlah Innltullona of tha Bouthwaat. By Fun W. Bucuu. 

iBtroductloBtothsSIudyorthsCsnatltntlon. SyU.U.CoHK. ■so 

The Old Enallah Manor. Bt C. M. Annawi. rtapp. Ootfa. J1.5 

Tba Southern Quakan and BlaTary. By Srimii 8. Wanti. 4i4kiv.uiHa. ^~- 

CsDtemporary Amatlean Opinion of the Praneh Ravolotloa. By C. D. H&ia 

315 cp. Cloih. ftAta. 
Induatrlal EaperlmaBta la tha Brltlab Colanlaa st North AmaHca. By Buuoa I 

Loan. 164 pp. Oolh. fi.i;. 
ThaFlaaBClalHIalOTrofBaltlmera. By J H. HoLuuana. 4cBpp. Oath. ^j». 
Cuba and iBtaraatloBal RalatloD*. By J.M. Calluiak. jojpp. CloA. fe.oo. 
Tha Araarican WorkBun. By £. LavAwaua, (TniHlmdeu.) 540 pp. Cloth. f).os. 



ahould ba addrtncd to 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, BALTIMORE, MARYL.AND. 
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MEW BOOKS OP IMPORTANCE PUBLISHED BY 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 



THE FBINOIPLES OF WESTERN OITIUZATION. 

Bjr BENIAUIH KIDD, 

AMiMrr ^" Sceimi Evil^iKt" amd" TXi Cawlrti ^ ilu Ttafia," tie 

Cloth, Svo, fxoo ntl. Postage, 13 centi. 

A promineDt conception here ii that not pait conditioni alone, but the efficiencj 

which looks toward the future ii the controlling eiemeDl in the evohilioiuuy pn>- 

eea throughout life. 

THE MASTERY OF THE FAOIFIO. 

By A. R. COI^UHOUH, P.R. S., 
Aat^tr if •• Ckiiut ia Trm^^rmalim." 
With forty full-page half-tonei and too drawingt in the text Qotb, Svo, C4.00 
ml. Postage, 20 cents. 

A discnskion of the devetopnent, recent history, and present ttalns of the Fir 
Eastern coonbies and the relations of Western Powers to them. 



A BISTORT OF POLITICAL THEORIES, 
ANCIENT AND BIEDI£TAL. 

By WM. A. DUNNIMQ, 

J'r^atn^HUItryiii CelnmUm Unitin-Bty. AMtktr tf" £uayt tm U 

CiBil Wmr tnd KtiimtlnuILm," ilc. 

Cloth, lamo, (2.50 «ti. Postage, iS cenU. 



A LITE OF NAPOLEON L 

By J. H. ROSE, If . A, 
Aiil)itr^"TlnRiKiliiaimiir)nad NaftlumlcEtm. irS^lSlf." 
Illustnted. 2 vols., t(vo, {4.00 nrt. Postage, 35 cents. 



A SHORT mSTORT OF GEBlfANT. 

By ERHBbT F. HEMDERBON, A. B. (Trinity!, M. A. (Hairvud), Ph. D. (Bailln). 
AMtktr ^" A Hitltty if GirmaMj im tit MMU Agtt," tU. 
Clolb, Svo. Two vols, f 4.00 net. Postage, 24 ccnti. 

THE STORY OF THE MORMONS. 

By WILLIAM ALEXANDER LINN, 
&,mrlimi Mmnatimg tdUtr ^ Tkt Arm Ytrk Ertnb-g Ptti. 

Cloth, Svo, ^4.00 ntt. Postage 21 cents. 
Baaki pttilishtd at NET prices art said by hoBkstlUri tverywhtrt at the ad. 
vtrliitd NE 7 pricts. When delivtrtd /rem Ike putliiAtrs, tarriagt, tithtr 
postage sr ixpresiage, it an txtra ckargt. 

Band fiw t&e Hnr Announcement List of 

Tbe Hacmillao ContpaDy. 66 Fifth Aventie, Neu) York. 
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THE MflCMILLflN COMPANY'S 

NEW BOOKS OF PUBLIC INTEREST. 



THE OABE OF DESTITUTE, NEGLECTED AMD 
DELINQXJENT OHILDBEir. 

By HOMBR VOLKS, 
Sitrttmrj y Uu SUU CkmrMn AUAmcmiam ^ Ntm Ytrk, On-tffm : 

Cloth, 16010, fi.oOM^iL FcNtace, 9 ccDti. 



EXPEBDSENTAL BOOIOLOOT. 
DSBOBIFTIVE AND AKALTTIOAL: DELIHqUENTB. 

Br PRANCES A. KBLLOR, 

ClollvCr. 8*0, 93.00 ntt. Pottage 15 cenn. 



THE THEORY 07 FR08PERITT. 

By SIIfON K. PATTSN, Ph. D., 
Pr^fttttr tfFttUitMi Sctmemy im tht UtdrtrMf tf I^mmijOvamiitt 

doth, II.35 ntt. PtatiEC, II centi. 



MUNIOIPAL ENGIMEEBINO AMD SANITATION. 

By II. N. BAKER, Pb.B., C. B., 

AtutitU ESiltr ^ Bmtiiittrhig Niw. CUittui' lAnry Striti. 

Cloih, f 1.35 ml. Postage, 9 cent*. 

Beeki puitiiktd at NE T prias art lald by ietkulleri rvtryvheri at lltt ad- 
vtrtistd NET pric4s. Whin dtlivired fratn tkt fuhlUktri, carriagi, litktr 
fotlagt BT txfrtuagi, U am txtro eh»rgt. 



Bond tvt the ]T«w AaiunmeamMit Urt of 

Tbe HacmtllaD CompaDy. 66 Ftftb nueoti^, Neu) York. 
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THE rOITNSATIOHS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN FOLIOT. 

By ALBERT BUBHNBLI. HART, 
Pr^ia»rffmttrri,Har^Td IMt^ritfi muHLtrrf" Amtricaa 
HiiUry Ttldij Ci 



Cloth, i3mo, tl.50 ntt. 
(PmUk>, II com.) 

■■ An expotitkni in which the actnal hiilorj of some phues of onr foreign rela- 
tiont ii for the fiitt tune lullj {ireiu" — Pkiladelfhia Tiwtet. 



AMKRIOAN DIPLOHATIO QUESTIONS. 

By JOHN B. HBNDBR80N, JR. 

Clath, f 3.50 lut. Parage, j6 ccnti. 

OONTEVTf. 

Thk Fin Sbals and Bisinc Sba Awakd; Ths iHTUtocEANic Canal 

Pkobuu i The United States and Samoa; The Monkoe Doctkinb; Tub 

NoBTHEAST Coast Fisuekibs. 

" A book for all the people, for &I1 Toten who nujr be called upon to take into 
coatideiatioD mou of the large ismes here involved, which are of the present and 
the fatnre as weS a* the pasL"— TX< Mail and Exfrtss, N. Y. 



THE UAEINa or AN AMERICAN. 

AH AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY JACOB A. RIIS. 
AmVuirtif" Hrmtlu OilttT Hal/ Umi," "TttTiw ynri- H'ar,"4U. 
Frofniely iUnitrated. Cbth, 8*0, ^3.00 mf, Poatage, 15 c«nti. 

"Mr. Riii^ laleM Tolnme it important and interesting in leveral ways . . , 
Hi. Rii*^ niefalnesi to the city it not typcal; it is extisordinary. Hii career in 
New York City ii unprecedented. A poor fcreign boy cornea to America, nearly 
starves, finally becomes a reporter, and, as a reporter, brings about veiy important 
reforms in the ci^. ... A man of nnosnal ability, who enjoys his work, and his 
lifo and bii osehueu is an inipiring olqecL And Jacob Riii has for many years 
as • reporter enjoyed immensely the drama of life." — Tit Ctmmtreim! Advtrlittr, 
Nta York. 



Tbf HacmillaD Company, Pdblisbers, 

06 FIFTH ATENHS, NSW TOBK. 
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IVPORTAIT WORKS OK THE QOESTIONS OF THE DAT, VIZ., 



Gold, Sllvei, Ttnsts, Tuition, Sttlkes, asd PoDUcal Economy. 



BAITABLB.— mUle FlBUira. ByC. F. 
Bastau.1. M.A,. LL. D., Proleuar of Fo- 

"^ * 

gvo. U-^.m^. 
BJiHH-BAWSaK.-CultKl tBd UltOT- 

Mt. By KuciHi V. UShh-Bawuk. 

Tnulwcd, wiih ■ PnCvx iDd Aiul)nii, b; 

WiLLIAH Sutrt. Bto. f4.ao. 
B0B«-»AWBEK.-T1» PwltlW »^ 

uJ Anil^uli, by Willuh Smatt, M.A. 



IH R. CoHHOHl, Pnhtfor 



^lik iBdutrj and Oomm«ra« In 

HodMll TUnM. By W. CumuHO-'- 



. Cloth, fi.aa, M(. 
DSLlUK.—TIWtelMlMorilOIMT. By 
7!mSoa DiL Hu. Sscond EdldoD. 
RariHdby Hh AbUioi. Ito. (>.>}. 

DTSB.-TlMETOlntioiiofliidiutrr. By 

Hmt I>n]i, C. K., U. A., D.bc., «' 
iimo. Ii.jo. 
F0n>A.~H01Mat KOMT. ByAnam 

FOBDA. LIBO. »IJ». 

BORTOH.— TlM tUm Pmnd and Xu- 

lud'l «OI»t«T F<«W^«»»^tt» 

--MB, Toi«tt«p —*•■*- 

«paniy DocuiBeDU. B* 
.on, ■ iMtf of the Oi 

ABwIa w tht iDlenutionil Moniuiy ton- 
(annccofiSTB-iBSi. B»o. M."- 
HO»T0H.-iUTM in Kbtop*. ByS 
Daha HosTOH. Secood Editkiii, EsImiskI. 
iudo, (7.jo.«rf. 

HOWBLL.— A BuidT-Book of tlio ta- 
ilor LkTI. Being ■ Popular Guide U the 
— »T.r_.» ■-', 1873: Trmde- 



Uu^!^ 



JETOiri.— UmitUmUoni tn CnrrMier 



MALLOOK.—ClAlMI md B^iimi CC 
Te&lO., Tuoi, um Tellan lit tlM 
DnlMd Klucdom. AHwicIboakiifSacul 
t'u:l> Igr FQiiuCja Thlnken ud Spaken. 



HIOHaLSOS.-A TiuUm OB xon«r 
uuL £■■&;■ on HonauiT Pitmiama. 
By J. Shihi-d NicHouoH, M.A.. D.Sc, 

Third edi lion. WiUBNewSecODdPuloi 

8brtk«« ULd locUl Problami. $•■•!■ 



TDuTTiUe. TniB- 



Wkh 
A. B». 



by Henri d 
F. t. D. Hu 



BmBT.-atlWUW L _-— -— 

WlLIJAH SllAHT, M. A,, LL.D., 

on Political Ecanemy in Ihe Unlmnity of 

fpntB- T —An introAootlon to tha Tho- 
OTT of Vaino on tiu unM otMannr, 
wbMi.uidB&bm-Bawark. ByWui^ 

IAIiSliA.T,M.A. ..00. »...s. 

TOIT HALLS.— Tmiti, or Inanabtlnl 
aomblnAUou and OwriWimi Ui th* 
Unltad BtatM. By Ebibt Voh H al u . 



66 Fifth Ayenue, Now Yort. 
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Columbia Tlntvetsfts 
FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 



nichoUa Hamy Batler, LL.D., President. J. W. BorgaH, LL.D., Professor 
of Political Science and ConstttntioDHi Law. Piofesaor of Polit- 
ical Economy. Knnroe Smitb, J.U.D., Profenor of Companlive Jnrispnidence. 
F.J. Goodnov, LL.D., Professor of AdminiatritiTe Law. B. E. A. SeliEtnao Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance. H. L. OBeood, Ph.D., Professor ot 
History. Wm. A. DnDolng, Ph.D., Frolesor of History. J. B. Koore, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Inteniational Law. F. H. Oiddlngs, LL.D.. Professor of Sociology. J. B. 
Clirk, LL.D., Professor of Political Economy. J. H. BoblnsOD, Ph-D., Professor of 
History. W. K. Slooue, L.H.D., Professor of History. A. H. Day, A.U., In- 
stmctoT in Econoiuics. W. Z. Blplsy, Fh.D., Lectorer on Anthropology. Wm. B. 
SlMpberd, Ph.D., I.ectarer on History, O. J. Bayles, Lecnurer on Sociology. 
M. B. lUltbie, Ph.D., Lecturer on AdminiitraUve Law. 



COURSES OF LECTURES. 



Stndyi [ II ] The Reformation i [12] Mediaeval Institntionsand Culture ; pi] Open- 
ing of the Lntheran Reformation ; ri4ii] France under Lonis XVI ; [l4i]TiieAge 
of Revolntion, I79i-i«i5; [15] Work of Napoleon ; [16] Constitntional History of 



England to 1689 1 [19-25] Periods of Church History; [jo] Tranntions in Ameri 
can History; [31] Constilulional History of the United States; [32, 33] America 
Colonial History during the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries; [34] The War of tSii 



[3Sl The United Slates since 1861 ; [37] Seminar in American Colonial History. 

II. ECOHOMICS AHD SOCIAL 8CIEIICB.— [A] Elements of Political Econ- 
omy; [l] Economic History ; [3] Historical and Practical Political Economy; [4] 
Science oF Finance; [5] Fiscal and Industrial History of the United Stales; [7] 
Railroad Problems; J^HJ History of Economies; [g-io] Economic Theory; [ill 



Communistic and Socialistic Theories ; [12] Theones of Social Reform; [14'] S 
nar in Political Economy and Finance; [15] Principles of Sociology; [16] R: 
Demography if'?] Statistics and Sociok^; [18] Slat"*- ' " ''- 



Theory of Statistics; [30] Social Evolution; T21] Progress and Democracy; [32I 
Pauperism; [23] Crime and Penology; [^34] Civil Aspecis'of Ecclesiastical Organi- 
cations ; [29) Laboratory Work in Statistics ; [30] Seminar in Sociology. 

III. COITSTITUTIONAL AITD ADMHTISTBATIVE LAW.~[i} Compara- 
tive ConslilDtional Law of Enrope and the United States ; fs] Governmental Oi«an- 
ization of Dependencies of the U. S.; [s] Seminar in CoiUtitational Law; [16] 
Comparative Administrative Law; [iS] The Law of Taxation; 1 19] The Law of 
Municipal Corporations; [20] Seminar in Adminisliative Law; [31] Colonial Ad- 



IV. DIPLOMACTAlTDINTBBnATIOnAL LAW.— [6] History of European 
Diplomacy; [7] History of American Diplomacy; [8j Principles of International 
Law ; [10] Seminar in International Law. 

V. BOHAH law AHD COMPABATIVE JURISPBUDENCE.— [21] His. 
tory and Institutes of Roman Law ; [si] Roman Law ; Cases from the Digest ; ['23J 
History of European Law; [14] Comparative Jurisprudence: General Princi^cs; 
[25] Comparative Jurisprudence: Special Relations ; [15] International Private Law- 
f>9j Seminar in Legal History and Comparative Legislation; [30] Private Law as 
Colonies of the U. S. 

VI. POLITICAL PHIL0S0FH7.— [40] General History of PoUtieal Theoriei ; 
[41] History of American Political Philosophy; [42] Seminar in Political Philoac^by 



the Schiff fellowship of f 600, the Curtis fellowship of »iaoo and iJ 
srabipa of f I JO each are awarded to applicants who give evidence of special fitnen to 
pursue advanced studie*. Several priies of from (50 to f 250 are awarded annually. 
Three prize lectttiMhipa of f 500 each for three yeanare open to competitionofgrwl' 
uates. The library contains over jxxaoo volumes, and students have acCOT to other 
great collectiom in the dty. 
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STDDIES IN HISTORY, ECONOMICS AND PDSUC UW 

EDITED BY THE 

FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 



VOLUME 1, 1881-3. BMond BditioB, 1887. 896 pp. 

Prtu, tioa i booDd, M-ga. 

f. TbeDi¥Otc« Problem— A Studjr In SUdatkB. 

By Walter P. WUlcos, Ph. D. Price, 7sc. 
S, The Hiatarj of Tariff AdminimtrBtioti in ttw United States, from Co- 
lonial Timet to the McKiolej' AdminutratiTe Bill. 

By John Dean Ooet, Ph. D, Price, 9i-ao. 

3. KlitoiT of Municipal Land Ownership on Manhattan Island. 

By Qeo^e Aabton Black, Pb. D. Price, ti.oe. 

4. Financial HUlory of Masaacbuaetta. 

By Pharles H. J. Donclas, Ph. D. {/M taU tifmrmltfy.) 

VOLUME n, 1892-93. 603 pp. 
ftif, (1.00 i bonBd,t].gBL 

1. The BconomicB of ths Ruatlan VUIs^e. 

By Isaac A. Hounricta, Ph. O. (Oitt rffHmt.) 
a. Bankruptcy. A Study in CoroparaiiTt Le^slstion. 

By Samuel W. Dunscomb, Jr., Pb. D. Price, S1.00 
3. Specisl Aaaetameota : A Study in Municipal Finance. 

By Victor Rosewster, Pb. D. Second Bdition, ilffl. Price, ti.oe. 

VOLUME m, 1893. 46S pp. 

Prin, tixo ; bonad, ^gt. 

1. History of Bleetiona in the American Colotilea. 

By Cortlandt F. Blahop, Ph. D. Price, Vlio. 
fo/. ///, no. I, may alio be obtained bound. Price, |a.oo. 
a. The Commsrclal Policy of England toward tbe American Colonies . 
^j aeorge L. Beer, A. M. Price, •1.50 



7A^ ^t-v^k. -^^ft^- K n>^ t^ 
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VOLUME 17, 1893-94. 438 pp. 

Pile*, ta-oa i bmiid, (jja. 

I. Financial History or VtigliiU. By W. Z. Rlplry.Pb.D. Price, ti.ee. 

«. The InheriU»> Tm. By Hu Weit, Ph. D. {Om e/priM.) 

3, Hiitory of Tezation in Vermont. 

By Frederick A. Wood, Ph. D. Price, 9i.ae 



VOLUME T, 189S-96. 4Mpp. 

Pries, ta-ee ; booad, ((.gBL 

I. Doable Tazatloii In the United Statae. 

By Francla Wallter, Ph. D. Price, St.oe 

a. The Separation of Oovemmental Power*. 

By WUllam Bondy, LL. B., Ph. D. Price, •i.ee 

J. Municipal aoTemment in Hlchi^an and Ohio. 

By Deloa P. WUcoa, Ph. D. Price 91.00. 



VOLUME VI, 1890. 601 pp. 



Hlatory of Fraprietary QoraniniBnt in Pennsylvania. 

By WlUIam Robert Bbepherd, Ph. D. Price, C4.00; bound, V4.50. 



VOLUME Vn, 18S6. fil2 pp. 

plica, (3.<» ; boBBd, ^3.10. 

1. HlatMy or the Tranaltion from Provincial to Commonwealth OoTem- 
ment In llaasachuietta. By Harry A. Cuahing.Ph. D. Price, Si.oe. 

a. Specnlation on the Stock and Produce Bxchaogea of the United 
Statea. By Henry Crosby Emery, Ph. D. Price, Si.So 
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VOLUME Tin, 1896-98. 601 pp. 

Ptic*, ts-y ; bouiil, 14.00. 

I. Tb« Struggle between Preiident Jobnion and CoDgrevi over Recon- 

•truction. By Clierlei Bnieii Chadscy, Ph. D. Price, 9t ao. 
s. Recent CentralisinKTendfliicie* in State Educational AdminiBtfation. 
By William CUrcnce Webster, Ph. D. Price, 75c. 

3. The Abolition of Privateering and the Declaration of Pari*. 

By Piancia R. Stark, LL. B., Ph. D. Price, 9t.ao. 

4. Public Adminiitration in UaaaacbuBctta. The Relation of Central 

to Local Activity. By Robert Harvey Wbitten, Ph. D. Price, 9t-oo. 

VOLUME IZ. 1897-98. 617 pp. 

Prlu, (j.jb; boDod, (4.00. 

I. Bn^lah Local Oorenmient of To-day. A Study of the SeUtloiu of C«i^ 
tnl and Local Gorenunent. ByMllo Boy Maltbie, Ph. D. Price, fc .00. 
Ktf/, /X, MO. I, tnay aiso be obtained bound. Price, Ja.50, 
%. German Wage Theoriea. A Hiatmy of their Derelopment. 

By Junes W. Crcrak, Ph. D. Price, ti.oo. 
3. Tke CestnOUation of Adminiatiation in Hew Toik State. 

By John ArcUbaU Fairlie, Ph.D. Price, 9i.oo. 

VOLUME X 1898-90. SOO pp. 
Prlca, t3.oe; bonod, Sa.s^ 

I. Sympathetic Strikes and Sympathetic Lockonta. 

By Fred 8. HaU, Ph.D. Price, Si.oo 
1. Rhode liland and the Formation of the Union. 

By Frank Greene Batei, Ph.D. Price, 9r.so. 
Vol. X, no. 3, tttay also be obtained bound. Price, {i.oo. 
3. Centrallied Administration of Llqnor Laws In the American Commim- 
vealths By Clement Hoore Lacey Sitaa, Ph.D. Price, Si.oo. 

VOLUME XI, 1699. 496 pp. 

Price, t3.9>; banod. 94.00. 
The Onnrtfe of CitUa. By Adna Fatrin Weber, Ph.D 
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VOLUME ZH, 1899-1900. fi86pp. 

Priu, li^; Fbonad, M-oo. 

I. EiatoTf and Fnnctloiu of Cental Laboi Dnlou. 

B7 wiUlun Kazwell Bnike, Fli. D. Price, Si.oo. 
1. Colonial Inunlgration Laws. 

B7 Edwaid Embenon PiDper, A.H. Price, 75c. 

3. Hiatoiy of Mllltaif Panalon Legialation in the United SUtea. 

B7 William Heniy Glasaon, FIlO. Price, St.oo. 

4. Hiatotr of the Theory of Soreieisnty oisce Rotuaean. 

By Chariea E. Herriam, Jr., Ph.D. Price, 9i.so- 

VOLUME Xm, 1901. 570 pp. 

Pri», tS'SB: bauDd.$4JB. 

1. Tlie Legal Property Kelations of Hauled Fartiee. 

By laidoi Loeb, Ph.D. Price, Si.so 
a. Pidltical HaUTlatn in New Yotk SUte. 

By Loola Dow Sdaco, Ph. D. Price, 9a.oo. 
3. The Eeeonatniction of Georgia. 

By Bdwln C. WooUey, Ph.D. Price, Si-oo. 



VOLUME HV, 1901. 
1. Loyallam in Kew York daring the American Rerolntlon. 

By Alexander Oarence Flick, Fh. D. Price, ta.oo. 
3. The Scouomlc Theoiy of Biak and Inanrance. 

By Allan H. Willett, Ph. D. Price, $1.30. 

3- 7> it atmeuHCid laltr. 

VOLUME XV. 1901. 427 pp. 

Prica, ts^n ; bound, tj.]!!. 

Civilisation and Crime. By Arihut Clereland Hall, Ph. 

Th* Mt of flftowi volmnM (except that Vol. II can be supplied 
only In unbound no*, a and 3) 1« offered bound for $50. 

Pot farther information applj' to 

Prof. EDWnr B. A. BEUOMAH, Oolnmbis Univanl^, 
or to THE HAOMILLAir 00MPAK7, V«v Tork , 
London : P. S. KINO h SON, Orehud Hovm, Weitminiter. 
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